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PREFACE. 


Just a few words of explanation. These Lectures 
were delivered in 1915-16 A. D.. The first Volume was 
published in 1921 A. D.. In the preface to it I stated 
that the second Volume would be out twelve months 
later. This expectation could not be realized all these 
years. The second volume appears after a very long 
interval,-nearly a decade; All this delay was due to a 
number of causes, delay in the press, my continued in¬ 
different health and other unexpected hindrances. I 
am aware that no inconvenience was likely to accrue 
by this prolongation of time, except to some University 
students and persons looking forward to, and from time 
to time inquiring after, the probable publication. My 
apologies are due to them, which I offer here sincerely. 
But I can also mention certain compensations in the 
form of important additions and alterations and revision 
made subsequent to 1915 A. D. which I trust will be 
found useful, although occasionally introducing ana¬ 
chronisms in a way. 

With these words of explanation, I place before 
my appreciative readers the fruits of my labours extend¬ 
ing over four decades and more. 

“Dilkhueh” Bungalow 
Santa Cruz, 

1931 




N. B. DIVATIA. 




INTRODUCTION 

TO 

gujarAt! language and literature 

VOLUMES I & II 


The greater portion of these Lectures of mine deal with Guja¬ 
rati language as distinct from Gujarati literature. 

y 

and that too with the physical side of language 
and not its metaphysical side. F or philology , 
i s mainly concerned wit h t he physical constitution j 
of language. 


Philology con¬ 
cerned with the 
physical side of the 
language . 


It is rarely that its metaphysical 
aspect steps in; thus, for instance, when the two evolutes of 
viz. nhft atdlffal are restricted in sense to particular denotation, 
the former meaning “fair in complexion” and the latter meaning “a 
particular deity” or, when we read the sense of “a hand” in fW 
(traced back to and that of “a handle” in (traced 

back to 5W2MP3W:); the morphological evolution gets intertwined 
with the sense of words that lies beyond their physical formation. 
This being so, we are concerned with Gujarati language in its place in 
the field of philology. There was a time when people questioned, and 
perhaps even now some persons may question, the title of Gujarati 
language to be treated philologically. The present lectures, it is 
hoped, will furnish an adequate answer to such questioning. 


We may, therefore, at the outset inquire into the nature and 
functions of philology. Philology, then, may 
The meaning and conc isely defin ed as the science of langu age. 

function of langu deals with the origin and gradual evolution 

of language. It will be necessary therefore 
first to know what languageTmeans. L angua ge ma y be defined as th e 
articulate expr ession of human thought by means of human s peec h./ 
This definition will at once exclude on the one hand, the various 
modes of feeble expression observed in the case of animals, and, on 
the other, the inarticulate sounds used by man, otherwise than with 
the desire of expressing thoughts. The so-called m onkey-languag e 
alleged to have been discovered, investigated and fixed by a traveller, 
could never in reality have been language in the true sense of the 
word, for the double reason that it was neither articulate in sound nor 
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articulate in sense. The sounds for which sense was claimed were crude 
and vague, and the sense did not go beyond the most primary feelings 
and it never reached the stage of categorical thinking which Sweet 
appositely terms 1 logical articulation; it re presented at best a most 
u mleveloped sta tejxLintolligence. 

Our definition of language will also exclude loose and metaphori¬ 
cal expressions like the language of natural scenery or speechless ex¬ 
pression of various grades and shades of human feelings. People are 
in the habit of saying how eloquently a rose speaks to you when all 
that is meant is that it affects your imagination, memory and some 
other faculty in an appealing way so as to wake up peculiar associa¬ 
tions, and suggests original reflections. When the poet said that to 
/him “the meanest flower that blows can give thoughts that do often 
lie too deep for tears” he was within the bounds of a poet's privilege 
wihout trenching on the precincts of logical thought-expression. 
^A.nd when he reads “books i n ru nning brooks and sermons in stones” 
he does not claim for them any language in its scientific sense, but 
only a power of suggestiveness expressed only in metaphorical brevity 
and pithiness. P hilology discards all such flowery expr essions an d 
assumes the role of a heartl ess, dry-as-dust, invest igator. 

In my definition of language I have confined its scope to thought, 
and on set purpose excluded feeling. For feel¬ 
ing per se cannot be the subject of language as a 
science and in so far as feelings can form the 
subject of linguistic expression they properly 
and strictly belong to the sphere of thought. For 
instance, you may be able to express love, hate 
and various other feelings without the aid of language, but as soon 
as you wish to express the underlying ideas of those feelings they 
come within the province of thought in such shape as “love”, “hate” 
and similar expressions. Language cannot express feelings as such 
but only our ideas of feeling s. 

1. ‘The History of Language:’ p. 2. Sweet goes the length of say¬ 
ing) that the human interjections, though representing an idea, or even 
a sentence, are not logical artioulatiops. 1 an* afraid he ignores the 
function of *** w ords t 


Language: lie 
scope does not ex¬ 
tend to feeling : 
it is confined to 
thought . 
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Generally speaking, the expression of one's thoughts presupposes 

or requires for their reception some person or 

Language prt~ p ersons other than the party exprssing them. 
supposes social sur¬ 
rounding, If we acce P fc condition, soliloquy would be 

excluded from the scope of language. For lan-j 
guage is the vehicle for conveying or communicating human thought, f 
and conveyance or communication necessarily implies an opposite party, 1 
a correlation between the speaker and the spoken to. However, in as! 
much as soliloquy is capable of reduction to linguistic form and also 
capable of being understood definitely, and in so far as it amounts to 
thinking aloud i. e. clothing one's thoughts in words which are an 
expression of thought, we may justify the inclusion of soliloquy under 
the purview of the term language by resorting to the reasonable 
fiction that the other party in this case is a projection of one's self, 
self speaking to self, the one is thinker, the other the addressed. For 
the rest, the social instinct of man is one of the chief conditions 
under which language must have arisen. Man is an intelligent and 
sentient being, and neither his intellectual activity nor his emotional 
changes can remain suppressed* they will call for a way out. Self- 
e xpression is an inevitable human function. Just as feeling seeks out 
its expression by means of gestures, gesticulations, facial changes, 
tender caresses and the like, even so human thought, in its progress 
toward expression, begining with gestures, signs and symbols found 
eventually the most successful mode of escape and conveyance in 
what we know as language proper. It may be an Inadeqate vehicle 
hitherto possessed by man. This thought-expression, as just now 
observed, supposes the existence of a social surrounding, soliloquy 
being only an exceptional aspect of self-expression. 


This may lead us into two opposite theories regarding the 


Two theories 
about language’ 
Spontaneity and 
Convention . 


origin of language,-the spontaneouse theory and 
the theory of convention. While, on the one 
hand, it is inconceivable how the several words 
in a language could have been devised for the 
expression of the inherent ideas by the mere 


spontaneous process of the human will, it is, on the . other hand, 
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equally difficult to imagine a social group of men sitting in solemn 
conclave and assigning individual names to individual objects and 
thoughts observed and conceived by them. The description of Adam 
in the “Paradise Lost,” giving a word-name to each animal passing 
in a sort of a levee procession, may at the first glance appear some* 
thing like a ludicrous proceeding. But we are able to read into it 
tho essence of the spontaneous theory of the origin of language. 
The fault of arbitrary assignment of meaning can be laid at the door 
of the convention theory equally with the spontaneous theory. And 
after all why should it be called a fault ? At some original date or 
other namo-giving must have been an arbitrary process more or less. 
As a child of hardly ten years of age once remarked to her father: 
"la not language merely a matter of guess-work “What do 

you mean?” asked the father. The child explained: “Here is a 
(cow), for instance; when men called it by that name in the begin¬ 
ning, what did they do but make a mere shot? ^ ?).” 

Perhaps a compromise between the spontaneous and convention 
theories is likely to hit the mark. Jt is probable that in the begin¬ 
ning the force of associations, assisted by the powers of imagination 
and invention, as also a certain amount of involuntary expressions 
by individual men, gave rise to words which were instinctively 
understood by other men and at once accepted by them and they 
gradually passed into currency, which is a form of convention. 

Dr. If. Mutshmann 9 accounts for the origin of language in tho 
following manner.— 

“Speech must he explained as horn out of man’s psyche, by a 
slow and complicated yet subconscious process^ 

A syntheaza of qh 0 p r i mary cause of language-making is a 
the two theories . _ . . ... . 

desire for communication, the same that gives 

rise to the calls and warning signals of animals and the songs of 
birds. Just as there are certain natural gestures and facial express¬ 
ions common to all members of a community readily practised and 

2. Article contributed by him to Jack’s ‘‘Self-Educator,” edited by 
H. 0. O’ Neill, pp. 86 ft 
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Understood by all, so there exist certain natural sounds and combina¬ 
tions of sounds used for the purpose of communicating one's 
sensations and thoughts. These man has in common with many 
animals. But a great step in advance which separated human from 
animal speech, was made when these original and natural tones were 
conventionalized, when their use and application were extended to 
objects and actions connected though not identical with the idea or 
sensations originally described.” 

Here is a synthesis of the two theuries-spontaneity and 

convention-regarding the origin of language. 

Silent face ex pr €88- Incidentally with reference to the question of a 
ion more powerful , . . .. T 

than speech desire for communication, 1 may point out that 

silent face and eye expression are very often 
more powerful than speech, as in the case of love, joy, grief, etc.. 
Sometimes gestures like dancing and jumping symbolize this 
concentrated power. Similarly inarticulate sounds are more express¬ 
ive than speech, e. g. kiss-sound, the cooing intonation of human 
lovers, the meaning and crying of persons in pain or grief. These or 
most of them are shared by man and animal in common; for they 
constitute synthetic phenomena. When, however, it comes to the 
stage of analytic phenomena, thought-expression, even synthesis 
finally bursting out into analysis, then comes the power of language 
and its true function, e. g. when the cooing lover says: “Oh! How 
I love you.” What is lost in synthesis is gained in analysis and 
vice versa . The balance of gain and loss varies according to 
circumstances. 

We need not go into several other theories, such as the bow-wow 
theory of language, the ding-dong theory, the 

Various other ^ p 00 ji-p 00 Ji theory and the like; but we may 
theories of the ori - , , , „ 

gin of language. just touch the Ye-heJio favory finally adopted 

by Max Muller who explained that “under any 

strong muscular effort and, one might add, intellectual and emotional 

strain it is a relief to the system to let breath come out strongly 

and repeatedly. When primitive acts were performed in common 

they would naturally bo accompanied by the same sounds, which 
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easily become associated with the action performed, aiid serve as a 
root” to denote it.” 

Dr. Mutshmann observes on this:-All this is hardly satisfactory, 
but before leaving this interesting subject it might be well to quote 
the words of a more recent scholar, Prof. Jesperson, who sums up 
his treatise on the origin of language, as follows:— 


/ “ The genesis of language is not to be sought in the prosaic, 

but in the poetic side of life; the source of 

Theory oj sex- i s n ot gloomy seriousness, but merry play 

significance of \ * .. . , ... . . ... I r 

words land youthful hilarity in primitive speech. I 

hear the laughing cries of exultation when lads 
arid lasses vied with one another, to attract the attention of the 
other sex, when every body sang his merriest and danced his bravest 


to lure a pair of eyes to throw admiring glances in his direction. 
Language was born in the courting days of mankind; the first 
utterances of speech, 1 fancy to myself like something between the 
mighty love-lyrics of puss upon the tiles and the melodious songs 
of the nightingale.” 


We all know that the notes of singing birds, and all othor 
notes and sounds among the animal world, are but sex-calls to the 
mate. This idea and Max Muller’s concluding theory quoted just 
above* carries us to a still more unique theory advanced by another 
philologist, H. Sperber (UpBala), who states: “Sexual needs have 
played the largest part in the origin and development of languages. 
The lirst sounds served as moans of communication, and called the 
sexual partner, the further development of the roots of a speech 
accompanied the performance of the primitive man’s work. This 
work was communal and progressed to the accompaniment of rhythm¬ 
ically repeated word-sounds. In that way a sexual interest was 
transferred to the work. The primitive man made work acceptable 
at the same time that he used it as an equivalent and substitute for 
sex-activity. The word thus called forth by the common labour had 
two meanings, designating the sex-act as well as the equivalent 
labor-activity. In time the word became developed from its sexual 
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significance and became fixed on this work. Generations later the 
same thing happened to a new word that once had sexual significance 
and came to be used for a new type of work. In this manner a 
number of word-roots were formed, all of sexual origin, and all of 
which had lost their sexual significance. 

1 It will be easily seen that all these various theories, when not 
fanciful, are really one-sided and halting. T hey 
All the theories ex plain only a phase of speech-effort . In none 
cmeu^e a. of the theories are the synthetic and analytic 

phases duly examined or properly separated and correlated. Nor is 
the link between them discovered. Only He can conceive the whole 
nature of language of whom it is truly said 

jttot 

There is one aspect of language of which no note is taken in 
any of the views hitherto discussed above- It 
pertains to the complicated question whether 
the words in a sentence express individual and 
disconnected ideas and objects primarily, leaving 
the connecting thread of syntax for a secondary 
expression, or whether the syntactical idea of 
the sentence as a whole is expressed primarily and individual objects 
and ideas come out secondarily. A good deal depends on the proper 
solution of this question in the determination of the origin of words 
in a language. Dr. William Wallace in his Prolegomena to the 
study of Hegel’s Philosophy deals with this point thus: 

*''investigation of primitive language seems to show that words 
as we know them in separate existence are a secondary formation, 
and that the first significant speech waa an utterance intended to 
.describe a scene, an action, a phenomenon, or Complex of events. 

“When disintegration begins the result is as follows;—The 
elements of the group, having now become independent words held 

3. ^General Introduction to Psycho-analysis” by Prof. Sigmund 
Freud; p. 133. 

2 


Components of 
a sentence -* inde¬ 
pendent or second¬ 
ary in their signi- 
ficance . 
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together by the syntax of the sentence, are adopted to denote the 
several objects which entered into the total phenomenon.” 

Here is an attempt at a synthesis of the two theories well-known 
in our Mimansa philosophy, viz. srffercnfiwWl? and 
From our point of view it is clear that these two theories pertain to 
a scrutiny of the interpretation of a sentence and its components 
rather than an inquiry into the primary source of words, the origin 
of language. We may therefore leave this psychological inquiry aside. 

We leave the subject of language as an independent item, and 
come to philology in its restricted sphere. It, 
Comparative Philo- es p ec i a ny comparative philology, is a science of 
^recen^date 67106 relatively recent date. It was practically un¬ 
known in ancient India. In those times free 
interchange of linguistic or literary activity with outsiders was shut 
out. Stray references to the Parthians and Persians, e. g. in the 
text in Rig Veda, VII-83, or the Greek contact during the 

five centuries before Christ indicate mere occasional contact, not any 
free intercourse such as could awaken the philological sense. Nor 
could an occassionally stray reference like that in Katyayana’s 
vdrtika on Panini IV-i-49 ( ) to the Greek 4 script 

C qftWTsft > which, no doubt shows that in the 8th Century B. C. 

( Panini’e date) or at least in the fourth century B. C. (Kdtyayana’s 
date ) India was familiar with this foreign script, justify a sudden 
conclusion that philology was a known or cultivated science then,—I 
mean comparative philology particularly; for the forms of isolated 
philology can be discovered in the attempts at derivation of Words 
made by Yaska. Dr. R. G. Bhandarakar, ( Lectures pp. 4-5), tio 
doubt credits the Black Yajurveda and the Br ihmanas with linguistic 
study; and the investigations into the relation between Sanskrit and 
Prakrit in our Prakrit grammars are a distinct advance towards one 
branch of philology. But Comparative Philology must, after all, 
be admitted as a science of relatively recent date. 

4. Goldstiicker ( F&nini , pp. 16-17) holds that the word qqwpft 
refers, not to the Greek script but, to the Persian script, or, probably, to 
the cuneiform writing. 
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The application of the principles of Comparative Philology to 
Indian Vernaculars is of a still more recent 
date; one of the earliest workers in this field 
being Mr. Beames. With him and since his times 
may be mentioned the names of Dr. Hoernle, 
Sir George Grierson, Dr. Sir R. G. Bhandarkar, 
H. H. Dhruva, Sastri Vrajalal Kalidasa, and others, to which list 
must be added the name of the late Dr, Tessitori, a scholar of emi¬ 
nence and ability who made Gujarati and Maravadi his special study. 


The place of In¬ 
dian Vernaculars 
in Comparative 
Philology . 


For a fuller mention of other workers in this field Dr. Sir R. G. 
Bhandarkar’s Lectures, pp. 4-7 may be referred to. 


Comparative Philology necessarily implies a method of inquiry 
which requires an examination of the relation 
European and between different human languages, the princi- 
Indian Scholars • pi eg w b; c b affect their evolution individually 

/or r dealing^with and the deduction of principles of general ap- 
the philology of plication. This method naturally presupposes 

the Vernaculars . a critical basis for its working. Conclusions 
must be arrived at on data of proved value, and 
verified by recognized canons of logical evidence. And yet too often 
do we find errors in the conclusions of philologists, due sometimes 
to prejudice, sometimes to one-sided vision and sometimes to pre¬ 
conceived notions. I need not cite instances. I have occasionally 
dealt with some of them in the course of these lectures. 

This consideration leads to the interesting question of the rela¬ 
tive position of Indian scholars and European philologists in the 
matter of the philological investigations into Indian Vernaculars. 
Both sides possess advantages and disadvantages which grow out 
of their peculiar position and outlook, J. D. Anderson in one of his 
articles tells us: 

“Mr. Beames’ example shows that foreigners can render good 
service by calling attention to matters which escape the notice of 
natives from sheer familiarity a .” 


5 , “Mr, Rabindranath Tagore’s Notes on Bengali Grammar”; J r B f 
Jl, S, f 1918, p. 642, 
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This claim for Mr. Beanies’ work has certain limitations, which 
will be visible in my discussions in the present Lectures where I have 
discussed his theories and views in various connections . I make 
this statement with a full and groatful recognition of the services 
rendered'by that profound scholar. On the other hand, I may quote 
another portion from the same article of J. D. Anderson: 

“Mr. T’agoro recognizes that in the phonetics, grammar and 
etymology of Indian Languages is a field of inquiry in which Indians 
and Europeans can be of use to one another. The European brings 
to tho study some experience of comparative methods, somo know* 
ledge of the now means of recording phonetic facts now in use in 
Europe. The Indian can investigate and state the elusive realities 
of his own speech with an authority which no foreigner can claim.” 6 

These remarks can be illustrated by the error into which §&strt 
Vrajalal Kalidasa has run with regard to the derivations of 3TP| 7 
and other words, on the one hand, and that into which Dr. Sten 
Konow has run with regard to the cause for the symbol ^ in 
on the other. 


The science of philology is primarily concerned with the physic- 


Physical and 
Psychological sides 
of language. 


al aspect of language. The nature of differ¬ 
ent sounds, their classification, their evolution' 
in the course of the history of words, these and 
such matters form the subject of inquiry for 


this science. It has very little to do with the psycholological side 


of language. Sweet draws attention to the duality of form and 
meaning, constituting respectively the formal and the logical {or 
psycholological) side of language. He says: 


“Although language is inconeeiveable without this polarity of 
form and meaning, it is often convenient and even necessary to look 
at language from more or less one-sidedly formal or logical point of 
view as the case may be. Tho study of the formal side of language 


6. Ibid. n. 5, p. 9. 

7. See pp. 83, and 387 n. 145 of the 1st Volume of these ]>eoturei f 

8. See pp. 345-346 of same, 
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ib baaed on phonefcics,-^ci«moe of aBeeeh-&on&ds; the study of the 
logical aide of language is based on psychology: the science of min&v ,ft 

We aTe at once reminded by the above extract, expeoially 
Sweet’s assertion that language is inconceivable 
without the polarity of form and meaning,— 
we are reminded by this, of the immortal words 
of Kdlidisa in which he compares the etose 
union between P&rvati and 6iva to that between 


The two sides in¬ 
separable and yet 
separable in philo¬ 
logy. 


speech and sense: 

smfl: fare ^ || 

But, as just observed, philology has to perform the surgical 
operation of separating the two aspects of language and dealing 
almost entirely with its formal aspect. It confines its investigation 
to word-formations in which thought lies clothed. For instance, 
philology, in its examination of the several steps through which the 
word passed,does not for a 
moment concern itself with the idea of the fruit which the word 
signifies; or, when it compares Skr. with Lat. Pater-Mater, 

Persian pidarmddar, Eng. father-mother ; etca., it does not think of 
the domestic or natural relations which the ideas underlying the 
words deal with; its whole gaze is fixed on the sound-formations 
which characterize the physical evolution of the words concerned. 
I have, in my opening remarks already recogn ized the existence of 
exceptional conditions, such as in the case of »nfci 

where the variation in meaning results from 
the formal aspect of the words. 

The present volumes professedly deal with Gujarati language 
in its relation to comparative philology and 
internal evolution. The scheme adopted 1 is to 
lay down certain utsargas which govern that 
evolution and incidentally to discuss certain 
special features in the language which mark its 


The scheme of 
these Lectures , some 
special features of 
Gujar&ti. 


% he- History of Language*’. F. L 
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individuality; of these the most noteworthy are (l) the Sanskrit and 
Prakrit sounds of % 8, 3T, 5T, ( pp. 340-359 Yol. 1 ), (2) the wide 
sound of ^ and sft (pp. 129 to 187-Yol. I), and (3) the recognition 
of, and the regulated position of in a class of words hitherto 
unrecognized by orthodox opinion (pp. 283 to 316 Yol. i). The two 
sounds of * and strong and weak, are also dealt with for the first 
time; they exist in the language but are ignored by the orthodox 
school. An instance will show the actual state of things: a child of 
six, quite unsophisticated by phonetic “heresies”, once observed; 

55” (* pronounced as strong), rft 5T f 

pronounced weak)”. The child observed and noted the difference 
between the strong and the weak I^TT, and recognized the presence 
of the latter as the true sound. A child’s instincts furnish a sure 
test in such cases. The same child noted the Gujarfiti sound of 
as distinguished from the English or Persian sound of f remarking, 
as before “i say ** (Guj. ), he says ” (foreign f).” My 

point is that these peculiarities are not artificial superimpositions 
but come natural to the unsoplisticated child’s observation and 
practice. 

In the course of my discussions, I have oceassionally entered 
into long diversions as in the case of the origin of d ( pp. 248 to 
264 of Yol. I), the *TRT vm* (pp. 206 to 214 Yol. I), and 
the peculiar feature in the word g<UT (where the pure aspirate of JJfT 
reverts to the class aspirate ),-(pp, 299-307 of Yol. I.). The 
last mentioned view is placed before scholars with a certain diffid¬ 
ence and deference, being a view presented for the first time in 
comparative Philology. 

In the course of my preliminary remarks in Lecture III, I have 
stressed the necessity in the case of philology 
Condition requi- liraiting the condition insisted on by physic- 

Zn utsarfflZfn ftl sciences for P ur P oses of induction.-the con- 
phonetics, dition, namely, that a sufficiently large number 

of instances must be present for establishing a 
particular theory, and (pp, 88*89) cited as exceptions the oases of 
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and These are extreme cases of 

A noteworthy ex- exception, having only one or two available 
ceptton: the dertvar . , . _ . _ _ _ . 

tion of 'Surat. 9 instances. That being so, latitude can be claimed 

for utsargas which cover a limited number of 
instances, e. g. the one about the change of 3T to (p. 463 Vol. I) 
which has only three instances for Gujarati. However, I believe, it 
will be possible to add to instances even in such cases by diligent 
discovery or accidental inspiration. Thus, in the case of this very 
utsarga (change of 5T to ) a very interesting addition can be 
made, interesting philologically and historically, the historical side 
lending weight to the philological one. I mean the word 
the name of the well-known city of SO rat. It can be derived 
thus: ( 3 *)This has an illumining story 

beneath it. The river Tapl> (Taptl), is known as Tapati () 
in Khandesh District where it skirts the northern boundary of 
Akrani portion of Nandurbar Taluka, though it is known as Tapi in 
Surat which stands on its bank. This Tapati is the name of the 
daughter of the Sun-God, as the MahaBhdrata tells us. On the bank 
of the river, opposite to Surat is the village of Eandcr, which seems 
to be derived from Rannade, Ranna-devi, Raj Tit devi (the wife of 
the Sun-God). Thus we have the city of the Sun-God, the goddess 
Rannadevi (represented by the village, Rander), and between the two 
runs their daughter, Tapati. Thus by the derivation of from 
the utsarga about the change of 5T to stands vindicated . 16 

The treatment in these Volumes consists of laying down and 
illustrating certain utsargas which govern the 
Antiquity of the formations of Gujarati words in their journey 
from A P a bhramSa, through post-Apabhram$a 
(called 0. W. R&jasthani by Dr. Tessitori and 

10 1 owe this theory about and to a friend who 

was assisting in the compilation of the Gazatteer of the Bombay 
Presidency, years ago. This derivation, is mentioned in the 

Gazetteer of the Surat District; but the full significance given above 
does not find a place there. 
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which I designate by the name of Gurjara Apabhramfo). ThistJ'ung 
the main feature, the Sanskrit originals come in simply to ma^/the 
primary source. Occacsionally, however, I have noted the opinion 
of certain utsarga6 t or their underlying principles in Sans%^ or 
sometimes as far back as the Vedic stage. Thus the Prakrit tfluund 
of the p alata ls already referred to above in a different connection, 
can be traced back to which, by its denfco-palatal sound of 55 
connects itself with Zepd) 375 which in Avesta, is 3T1if, and so forth 
(See p, 348 n. 114 in VoL I). Again, I have hinted at the possible 
working of the combined process of apherisis jmd aphesis i n !JT as a 
word later than (p. 373, Yol. I). I would add the reference 
(at pp. 470-471 of Yol. I) to the weak anusvdra (a noteable Apa’ 
bhramSa and Gujarati feature) tracing itself back to the Vedic 
e. g. 13 STO in Rigveda YIII-77“3, which are likened in the 
Sikakd to the sound of the anusvdm in uttered by the 
Woman-seller of whey in Soratha. JThe sAtra P&nini I-i-18, and 
abo YIII-v-57 which recognises tfk with a weak anusvdra, point to 
this feature in later Sanskrit. 

All this points to the eternal Prakrifcization which went on 
since the earliest times, and was mainly the 
t Pwkrit- I r ^ su p; 0 f the mingling of the Aryans with non- 

i Aryan races in India. That this Prakritization 

I 

is but a natural process may be aptly illustrated by a single case of 
a child of six or seven who, when I asked her to repeat the line 
era STH3, pronounced instantly as 3^* 
All the intervening phonetic processes between the Sanskrit and 
■CrujafAti words {^fand 3t), viz. (l) the change of 3? to 
<{2) the shifting of the & to the first syllable in the word* and 
(8) the lusion of *T and^ into % had their operation simub 
taneously in the child’s mouth, quite as a synthetic process. 
No wonder that Hemachandra accepted this synthetic process by 
bodily giving as a ready-made ddeta of in his sAtm 

ii vm-ii-i44. 
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$f course, I am so far speaking about the philological portion 

•A, . , of ihese lectures, which is the bulk portion. 

Ti^cnpt adopt- . 

ed *<£ fhe*e lectures ^he in troductory historical portion, and the 
for Sanskrit, Pra- lectures on Gujarati literature comprize the 
lent and Gujarati adjective part of this work, and need no 
tion ^ ^ ei ^ ana extra mention. There is one question connected 
with the internal economy of these volumes 
which calls for an explanation; viz. the use of the Nagart script 
for tSe Sanskrit, Prakrit and Gujarati words and quotations. In a 
luminous and judicial article on “Transliteration vs. Indian Scripts” 
by J. A D. Anderson ( Modern Review, December 1918, pp. 567 ff. ) 
he 'favors Indian scripts as beautiful, complete in alphabet, 
scientific in arrangement. P>ut he finds one defect; he says the 
uninitial vowel, especially 3?, is unexhibited, and there is the diffi¬ 
culty of showing the component parts of words, e. g. here 

an-ika would, according to him, be clearer. He suggests a compromise 
a& under:— 

(a) Keep the indigenous script and spelling of each langu¬ 
age for its literature:— 

but— 

(b) For routine or erudition-as dictionary-making grammar¬ 
writing and philology transliteration into the Romaic 
script should be adopted. For this he recommends 
the use of the script of the International Phonetic 
Association. 

For this (b) his argument is that it tends to clearness 
and accuracy of thought and exposition; clearness of 
thought and speech and writing, small matters in them¬ 
selves, but a step in the direction of that utter honesty 
of thought and statement which is the very basis of 
what we call science. 

Well, I have not found it convenient to follow the translitera¬ 
tion idea for diverse reasons. For one thing, the Ndgan script is 
perfect in its expressiveness and compactness, no symbol is without 
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its function, and except only in rare instances (for vernacular 
peculiarities, as in tlie case of the ultra-cerebral and the wide ^ 
and aft) calls for no diacritical marks, and above all it is less confus¬ 
ing owing to its synthetic form. 

N. B. DIVATIA. 
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WILSON PHILOLOGICAL LECTURES 

ON 

GUJARATI LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 

LECTURE V. 

History of the Gvjardlt Language 
1st Evolution . 

(Continued) 

In the last lecture, in sections I, II, and III, I placed before 
you the evolution of the Gujarati language in its phonetic and 
morphological aspect. I propose now to deal with the evolution 
of Gujarati from another point of view; viz. its historical progress, 
as disclosed by tests supplied by the phonetic and morphological 
conditions, in short, the stages which the language passed through 
as indicated by certain distinctive features marking its development# 

Before entering upon this examination it will be profitable to 
glance at the state of the language that pre- 

language prevalent vailed in Gn i arat before Gu i arati a8SUmed a 
in Gujarat in the distinctive shape, and the views held by others 
eleventh century re g ar jing the speech spoken in that country 
in their days. The well-known stanza 1 in the 
VikramdnJcadeva Charita which ridicules the language of the 

i scts Ni forefo g ggfgrflggi 

M ht*} g<fewf 

The remark, etc., does not refer to the contrast between the 

dress of the Dakhani women and Gujar&tt women, but to the tucking up 
of the dhotar common in men of Northern India as contrasted with the 
loose dhotar worn by men in Gujarat; for no specific mention is made 
of females here. 
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THE HISTORY OF THE GUJARATI LANGUAGE 


I Apabhramfiahad 
ceased to be a spolcen 
\ language by the first 
half of the eleventh 
century A, I). 


Gurjaras will show what Bilhana, an outsider, thought of the 
language spoken by the people of Gujarat in the latter half of the 
eleventh 2 century. This was when the Chalukya Karna, father of 
Siddharaja Jayasinha, ruled over Gu jarat. We know the language 
then spoken wa3 certainly not our modern Gujarati, nor the early 
Gujarati known between Bhalana’s and Tremananda’s times. The 
language disclosed by the Mugdhavabodha Auktika (V. S. 1450) 
had not developed then yet. Was it the Apa- 
bhram^a treated by Hemachandra in the last 
Pdda of his Prakrit Grammar? I should think 
not. Dr. Tessitori is of the opinion 3 that the 
Apabhram^a treated by Hemachandra had ceased 
to be a spoken language by the end of the tenth century A. D.. 
He seems to be approximately right in this view. For, if Hema* 
chandra dealt with a language that had ceased to be spoken, the 
very fact would require a gap of about one century between Hip 
language and the Grammar, and as Hemachandra nourished in t 
twelfth century A. D. (1088 A. D. to 1172 A. D.') we may safely 
put the limit a little later than Dr. Tessitori 
puts it, and say the first half of the eleventh 
century A. B. saw the extinction of the 
Apabhram£a of Ilemachandra’s grammar. We 
have internal evidence to support the view 
that Hemchandra was dealing, in his grammar, with a language 
that was not of the people, not of his time* In his gloss on sulra 
he says:— 

i | <33$ i ftff* x x x x ^un- 

II sfrT ^ 5fTTqfst§[*r 


lie 


Internal evidence 
that Hemachandra s 
grammar dealt with 
Apabhramia as a 
dead language. 


2* Dr- Biihler’s Introduction to the Vikramdnkadcoa-charita, 

3. See his article in the Indian Antiquary , February 1914, P. 22. 
# 4. Hemachandra wrote his grammar in A. D. 1112 (V. S. 1168)*, 

Sec \ rajalfd Sastri's Gujardti Bh d fit d-no-Itil\d$a , p. 40 (Edition of 
1806 A. D') 
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$: Srftfat<Tf*m: 5R>TT * ef.^: 5T5?T?N^^ g 

?rs*iff*rcq: II Wi $*r$; i n fwmr I 

It will be seen from this that by the word *THT3T^T: Ilema- 
chandra means Deii words spoken in several other provinces, and 
not Prakrit words; that the very fact of his warning against the 
Prakritising of words not used (in Prakrit form) by scholars (or 
poets) of by-gone times, and the expression show that 

the Prfikrits were not spoken languages in Hemachandra’s times/’ 

At another place Hemachandra approaches the matter from 
another point, and yet the inference is the same, In his gloss on 
sufra yin-i-231 (3": ) he says:— 

5. Dr. Stcn Konow holds that the principal Prfikrits were ob¬ 
solescent in EajaBokhara’s time (about A. D. 900)-Fide his essay on 
4 R&jatelchara s Life and Writings” in his edition of Karpilra-Manjarl 
(Harward Oriental Series), p. 209, where he says:— 

“Finally, from the fact that KfijaSekhara, who ‘knew all languages, 
(i. 7), did not correctly distinguish the different Prfikrits, we may infer 
that the living knowledge of tlioso dialects was at that time, considerably 
diminished.” 

Mfirkandeya, who flourished after the first quarter of the fifteenth 
century A. D. ( Vide supra Lee. IV, Section I p. 201), has a significant 
comment against KfijaSekhara’s Prakrit: In his Prdlcrita-Sarvasva , 
III—77. Mfirkandeya speaks of 13F£fI as undergoing (13^*1 as he 
calls it), giving as the Prakrit form, and in his gloss he observes: 

sfigfefl should have been here gramatically. By aiTOS we have 

to understand for there is no room for a possible other 

reading, as 3i§»^qi and not will fit into the metrical scheme. 

Hemachandra excludes 3fiq usage as in 3I°T l%qiCl°T (Se-Z^-VIII-ii-104, 
gloss). But Kfija§ekhara’s can hardly be justified under this 

r< 

exclusion, not being in an ®f|q writing. The only possible defence may 
be that SE 31 WI as a samdsa may yield under the altered conditions 

of a samdsa . There is, however, no previous usage to support this 
defence. It is almost certain that RfijaSekhara trips in phonetics because 
he writes artificially in a language that was dead or was obsolescent. 
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JTR II II ft* I »T*TTR SHRql^TWT^4ft*T* 
gfftg * g?T«ret H <R *R: II 

There is no real confliot between this and the last-named 
direction. The latter direction is a complement of the former* 
Where there is a chance of conflict of the sutras and a proper way 
out is not seen, you have to be guided by the test; but that 

only where the usage of the people who once spoke the language 
now dead cannot be ascertained by a reference to the actual 
works of <3335^8. If the Prakrits had been spoken languages in 
his day, Hemchandra would have given popular usage ( ) 

as the test. The language being dead he had to provide some 
principle for guidance for forming words for the benefit of persons 
wishing not to speak Prakrit (for that was not needed, the 
language being dead) but to write books in the dead Prakrits. 

This conclusion is not vitiated by the frequent use by Hema- 
chandra of the terms spiTSPTW (as in the gloss on VIII-II-159) 
and (as in that on VlII-i-84) as guiding hints, for the 

and the are meant to be found in books, not in 

True, the indications above noted (viz. 
and are apparently in the gloss on sutras dealing with 

Prakrit proper, and not on those treating Apabhram^a separately. 
But as the chapter about the main Prakrit covers all the languages 
subsequently treated, one being regarded as the of the other, 
there is good ground for taking these general principles for 
guidance as intended for ApabhramSa as well. In the chapter on 
ApabhramSa Hemachandra nowhere calls it by the name of 
nor does he refer the student to the (as 

but treats it by name, Apabbram&i, just as he deals with Sauraseni 
by its name, and other languages also. 

We need not, however, rely on inference merely. The 
Prakrit DvydSraya Kdvya (KumdrapalcrCharita) is distinctly 
intended incidentally (and yet prominently and avowedly) to 
illustrate the several sutras of the eighth adhydya of Siddha-Hema - 
Chandra grammar; and it includes the portion on ApabhramSa also. 
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^Lhere would hare been no necessity to illustrate ApabhramjSa rules 
/ In this manner, if it had been a spoken language when the grammar 
was written by Hemacbandra. 

The language, then, which Bilhana refers to must be a post- 
Apabhramga language, a stage between Apa~ 

encefo^he ' corrupt bhram ^ a and the language of the Mugdhdvabodha 
language of the AuJctiJca, which has evolved from Apabhramfia, 

Gurjaras aimed at the final period of spoken ApabhramSa 

the poet-A-pa- ° r r * 

bhramta language abou ; t the first half of the eleventh century 

antecedent to that of ^ j) t as we } iaYe c i 0 no above, it will be seen 
Aulctiha that it had ceased to be a spoken language 

some three centuries and a half when the 
Mugdhavabodha Aultika was written (V. S. 1450 = A. D. 1394). 

Bilhana must have had some personal grudge against the 
Gurjaras, one would think, in so denouncing their language; for 
less than two hundred years before him Rajaj ekhara in his Kavya- 
Mimdnsd speaks admiringly of the Prakrit spoken by the Latas; 
(in Rajagekhara’s time (900 A. D.) Gujarat was still known as 
Lata); and of the speech of the people of Surashtra; 0 —unless the 
language was sadly vulgarized in two centuries. Rajagekhara 
speaks of the Latas in the present tense as speaking their Prakfit. 
Evidently, then, in 900 A. D., the period assigned to RajaSekhara, 
Apabhram^a was an actually spoken language. It ceased to be 
such within a century and a half after that, or, according to Dr. 
Tessitori, within one century after that. 

But we find Bhoja, in his Sarasvati-Kanthdbharana (A. D* 
1014) saying:— 

gsfcl: II 

Thus it would seem that Apabhramga was still a spoken 
language in A. D. 1014. Thus the time I have fixed, viz. the first 

g. qsfo 55*4 <5T2i: aif4 i 

g*iaswqi *r ^ qs^fq^sqg i 
3rqsram?irrf% % it 
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half of the eleventh century A. D. for the disappearance of 
ApabhramSa comes approximately near the truth. The line in 
Sarasvati-Kanthdbharana just quoted is however capable of the 
interpretation that the Gurjaras were satisfied with no other 
Apabhram$a than their own; which would indicate that their Apu- 
bhram^a as that of others had assumed distinctive evolutions, some 
stages further than the old Apabhram^a which had ceased to he 
1 spoken. In that case even, the time limit I have fixed need not 
be altered. 

We shall now take a bird’s eye view of‘ the nature of the 
language that prevailed in Gujarat after the disappearance of 
Apabhram£a. Before we come to the prominent and definite land^ 
mark about the close of the fourteenth century A. I)., in the shape 
of the Mugdhavabodha Auhtiha (V. S. 1450 A. D. 1394). the post- 
Apabhramga literature is not yet properly investigated or known. 
A few specimens are supplied to us recently in the very useful 
paper from the pen of Mr. Chimanlal D. Dalai, M. A. contributed 
to the Fifth Gujarati Sahitya Parishad, on the MSS. found in the 
Jain Bhanddra at Patana. I take the following specimens from it:- 

Eleventh century 

A . D. Year of copy Y. S. 1191 (A. D. 1135) 

The date of composition is unknown, but 
must be about a century older than the copy, from the language of 
it, unless, as is often the case, it was designedly written in a 
language older than its time, 

srrfts Ttfe ^7? 

iTi fog ^7? i 

7*77^m# 7fgwqg n 

[The metre here is SffSfoT (as given in Vdntyhushana). The ft 
in 1. 1 is to be read long; the anusvtira in % in 1.! 4 is 75^7377 and 
the syllable is of one mdtrd, unless 7 is a mislection for 3,] 
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Thirteenth cen¬ 
tury A . D . 


(2) 

V. S. 1297 = 1241 A. D. 


faftssrc?*mT<* smfafH ii 

( 3 ) 3T*f 51^51 

Y. S. 1299 = 1243 A. D. 

srr^sqraraq g^rfaq'rfHgfttfSsfttr i 
•mTre r t *rwn? ii 

( 4) ^rftsra =gRsi 

V. S. 1302 = 1240 A. D. 

fafKtrfafo?mm^T ;i i I 
f'“is ?rt qjn g'JT mu n 

[Tlie nr in gat, or S in qja in the second line is short in this 
Mim metre.] 

( 5 ) stst^STtRt ^rftsr 

V. S. 181G=1260 A. D. 

g^ofi faftmrcsifa'jft i 

ifTpitgmT rrq ^q3 n 

(6) srw^Tfj^iWNr 

V. S. 1328=1272 A. 1). 

sf?$r fofrf^'n'if'img'JT I 

tin the first line here the ^ is guru in and ’■i, the laBt 
syllable, is ^g. Perhaps the word is qgcq^Tq^b] 

(7 ) irhrirerTfa srfbi 

V. S. 1358 = 1302 A. 1). 

iurg U>tCCn A d '‘ ’fa’TCnfaff ^ TOlfo’fltl *T«IW! 

artn^miq srftww u 

These specimens will suffice. They indicate that, whether 
the writers wrote in a language much anterior to their times 
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(which seeing very likely), or whether the language in the works 
belongs to their own time, the interval between the former and 
the latter being not more than a eentury, the language of the 
books upto the end of the twelfth century A. D. was the Apa- 
bhram^a of the centuries that had gone by; in other words 
Apabhram£a had not altered much in the books upto the twelfth 
century. I say this with an eye to the later development of the 
language, more than with reference to its previous stages. But, 
as we notice, from other evidence already discuescd, that the early 
ApabhramSa was a dead language before Hemchandra’s time, the 
language in these works must have been merely book language and 
not that of the people. 

We have, however, other works written in language apparently 
approximating more to their own time than the instances noted 
above. Let us see them:— 

Thirteenth cen- ( 1 ) 

tury A. D. y. g. 126 G = 1210 A. I). 

faff I 

ii 

nfa srcrof ^ sret i 

3rT STCqfwd I 

( 2 ) 

Probably V. S. 1288=1232 A. D. 

( 3) %f*i?TT«T 

V. S. Io56 = lo00 A. D. or thereabouts 

«ri^fwr Srg 

*rfafE frf% sfsq? n 
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Wsft Slfafa *r*T ( ? *TN ? ) 
jsmmoTT *r <jft i 
uqv *tfa a? fos? ^rf 

3*3* 3*HT( *RT* II 
qfal* TT5TC5 33 ** 

*ifa n»t qv vq$ I 
W ^ ^u?rn m* 
nqfa ft zitt$ $mr sir u 
*TT?ft Nftut nt ffoiafe 
fo* TTON ^ I 
f T *T| ftv'TTV 

f^q- 3%fafa «R«otRUT II 

I would draw your particular attention to tlie unsimplified 
conjuncts, e. g. those in 3HI5, fsFJS??, etc., and also to 

the un-united vocalic groups an & and the form 3T33[. These 
are distinctly ApabhramSa features, features which, with the forma¬ 
tion of the Gujarati language, assumed new evolutions, viz, 
simplification of the conjunct and the lenghtening of the preceding 
vowel during the early beginning of Gujarati or rather during the 
stage between S?f^T*T and the beginning of Gujarati, and 

the wide sf and during the formation of modern Gujarati, 
however, is a posJ-Apabhram^a form; being the Apa* 

bhramSa stage, 

[On further consideration I am now inclined to accept a 
better name than —a name given by me provision¬ 

ally for want of a better one at the time. The new name I mean 
is Gurjara Apabhramtia. M arkan deya in his Prd krita-Sar vasva (at 
the end of pdda XVIII) enumerates a number of ApabhramSa 
dialects named provincially. In that list we find Gaurjdri . (Mar- 
kandieya flourished about the middle of the fif teenth cent ury A. D.; 
see supra P. 261). Bbalana speaks of Gurjara Bhdshd in the 
opening stanza of his first NaIdkhyan a-JpFOTRTq HoSTT^WT Jpl 
*T!^j but also later on in stanza 10 of the first Kadavu he calls 
2 
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the language ApabhramSa: WWW H (I 

shall deal with this evidence in my sixth lecture in a different 
connection). Tutting all these factors together it is possible 
conjecturally to construct the linguistic name prevalent during the 
period between the fourteenth century and the first quarter of the 
sixteenth century A. D. (the approximate period of the end of 
Bhalana’s literary activity; see Essay (Gujarati) on Bhalana by 
Bfimalal Chunilal Modi, p. 155). This name I take to be JpfT 
STTfot (Gurjara Apabhramia ).] 

[As regards the main Apabhram^a itself Mfirkandeya gives 
three principal varieties Ndgara , Vrdchada and TJpandgara . Of 
these Ndgara is the important' onm Sir George Grierson goes 
the length of making a conjecture that Hemachandra dealt with 
this Ndgara Apalhramia and that Ndgara Apbliramia derived its 
name from the literary caste of Nagara Brahmans. (E. S. I. 
Yol. IX, Part II, page 327). I am not prepared to accept this 
conjecture. After all, the Nagara Brahman as were smaller than 
a clan, and to name a language after a caste smaller than a 
clan 7 and deviate from the usual practice of naming languago 
after the provinces wherein they flourished is extremely improb¬ 
able. I do not forget that names of provinces in ancient India— 
usually used in the plural number—really indicated the names of 
the tribes that settled therein. But we have not yet heard of 
as the name of a province, as we know of 3TST*’ and 

7. I am aware that Mr. Devadalta R. Bhandarkar in his valuable 
paper on “Foreign Elements in the Hindu Population (Ind. Ant. XL 
1911 A. D. pp. 33-34) shows almost to demonstration that the NAgaras 
were a clan which came into India in the early centuries of tho Christ¬ 
ian era, settled at or about Nagarkot (modern IvAngda) in the Punjab, 
and generally spread over different parts, Vadnagar (ancient Anartapur 
or Anandapur) being one of them. This would indicate the Niagaras 
-as a, fairly largo clan. But Sir George Grierson speaks of the caste 
that flourished in Vadnagar, and M&rkandeya, the earliest coiner of tho 
name Ndgara Apabhravita, flourished as late as about 1450 A. D., at 
which period the caste referred to by Sir George was certainly not such 
a big clan; and hence my remark stands, 
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the like. Again, Markandeya, who was the first writer to give 
the name of qTiTC STTSRT, does not enlighten us on the point of 
the derivation of that name as he does, for instance, in the case of 
Vrachada 

( 4 ) ~ 

V. S. 1350 = 1294 A. D. 

5TT0T7 

f»5 ( sic.? |p?f ) qqfqf Sfa? I 

Uks qfaq 

tftei «jrare i 
*rtei vT'nt 3?5f qq^ urf% 
qtes sqmi gar* si 3 % ii 

Note the unsimplified conjunct here also. This is exactly one 
century before the Mugdhdvabodha Auktika wherein we first find 
the conjunct systematically simplified and the previous vowel 
lengthened (qfqg, 'TR’ft) etc.). 

( 5 ) 

V. S. 1SG3 = 1307 A. D. 

niras sit faq- jfr? fq^ 
vte fqqrcg fqgq'qqq'g 
qorqfq utrftq tiu fsrq 11 
faft qftfl qV) 
q)qft qi?f qfqs 
qfarq fqqifa 11 

* * * 

qfa qqftq qfa qqftq qsg qg «)q 1 
fqwwftr faq j^qf fi; qrs fffq^q ffaftq 1 
wuj fqqtqg srfq qq 311015 n 
nsfo st§ qt€t iff w* *pfar 1 
qqi sftf faq qq^ eqfqtT I 
# * * 

at stqqq vgre ut ZW%. l 
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Note here the gradual rise of the new phase of the conjunct, 
viz: its simplification and consequent lengthening of the preceding 
vowelj-gradual, in the sense that while some words take this new 
shape, others do not; thus has assumed this simplification 

here, whereas in 1300 A. D. (specimen No. 3 above) i. e. seven 
years earlier, we had On the other hand and 

indicate the potency of the unsimplified conjunct still clinging firmly. 
The conjunct in must be excluded from comparison in this 
case, as it is one of those words which have not till now submitted 
to the simplifying process, VHG is never the form assumed by it. 

(6) iftoirercr 

Y. S. 1412 = 1855 A. D. 

We are now very near the Mughdvabodha Auhtilca period (Y. 
S. 1450),-only thirty-eight years more and we reach that period, 
the period of the simplified conjunct in full swing. And we find 
the indications in abundance in this work. Whereas the unsimplified 
conjunct is rare, as in and the simplified conjunct in 

this Pdsa is plentiful:—(not -(al¬ 

though in the line following this word we have which I suspect 
should be or at least as the rhyme with would 

demand); (not 5fgT); Wfa?, 

rite?, am (not ^ 5 ); (not 

(not 3(33, <£55 (not 3 ^ 5 ); (not 

(not (it must be noted that this 

comes as a rhyming word with IT3T^, which is initially a word without 
a conjunct 3f; still unless HT*T were current freely the word could not 
have been used at all); (not it is used in rhyme with 

3TF3; hut here it was possible to say and 3553J for both, if 

the simplification of conjuncts had not become dominant during this 
period); 3!^ (not 3$); 51*1 (not StT, fr*l). 

The 5^5 for 5*15 (passive) which Dr. Tessitori lias discovered 
in the Prakritar Pain gala, is found here in full force; and upon this 
5 *^ Dr. Tessitori based the 8 inference that the simplification of 

8 . Supra, p. 391, last para; and Dr. TesBitori’e “Notes” referred 
to therein, 
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conjuncts had begun long before the fourteenth century A. D. (to 
which period the PrakriiarPaingala belongs, because the verses 
quoted therein for the most part are much older)* We have seen 
in our specimens here, that this process of simplification of conjuncts 
begins after 1300 A. D. (the date of which still 

adheres distinctively to the strong conjunct and short vowel), and 
has made a timid start in 1307 A. D. (specimen No. 5. 

Unless, then, Dr. Tessitori has actual evidence in Mss. earlier than 
the fourteenth century or unless he can fix the exact or approximate 
dates of the older quotations in the PralcritarPaingala, his inference 
is weakened by the evidence now before us. It must be however 
noted that possibly the language of the specimens before us was 
some years older than the dates of their writing, and thus Dr. 
TessitorPs inference may come near an approximate correctness. 
The only hesitation I feel in the present case is due to the fact that 
the language of these particular specimens seems naturally to belong 
to the. period when they were written. 

But I must give a few extracts from Gautama Rasa , though it 
is not possible to give all containing the words enumerated above:— 

( a ) 5TTcT fTcT i*m II \ II 

( b ) ft ^ 5ru ifcfor i 

3T5ST ft*r? 55 * 5Tffcl II II 

[The ft^ft is here not TOfa, nor is turned to yet. 
As regards jssf and I exclude them on the same ground as 
that on which I excluded in the last specimen. The words never 
have till now become ^ or 5THT]. 

(I now quote from a copy taken from the Ms. in Mr. C. D. 
Dalai's possession). 

(c) ^ ororcg stftart • 

fasqiwft isftat l 
ftswftr **33 1 
mraftr ftnft Tqfi 11 ^ ti 
(*theMs. h*s 
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[As I have remarked just above, is obviously an error 

for TfaTJ) or (the ft of is to be read long, under the 

usual latitude in Apabhramla versification. 9 ) 

and ffanHfa are here unaltered Sanskrit words, pure 
tatsama words, used designedly, it seems, as well-known and specially 
privileged expressions.] 

( d ) * sriJTf 5TF3 I 

fa? am II ? 7 II 

( e ) WSHffan ffa faffa ^7 ffaT55 | 

arfag TTT^T 3*5 \\ \ * « 

( f) f%arr*rffa ‘sffa? «th i 

S7H7 hh* 7ffa t;ii II y 7 II 

( g ) 77 qt7H 7C7I Tfa 5^315 I 
Wdi TTfasrc I 
qmr 10 anqin i 
75 31^ »fag 7TH7t5T? I 

ffan; HT? fa II M 5} 11 

9. See Markandeya’s PrAlcrita-Sarvcisva XVIII, S:— 

10. For the change of tlie gender of from masculine to neuter 

see ante Vol. I, p. 472 (b)-Addenda-suppIcmentary, and p. 251, n. 101. 
The use of ®R3V[ here (^vj 3tf)is exactly like that in the illustra¬ 
tion to Si. He. VIII—iv—367, This illustration was of 

course older than Hemachandra, while that in Kumdraptila-charita VIII, 
30 (cited ante, Vol. I, p. 251, n. 251, n. 101) was of Hemachandra’s 
own coining, and so it will indicate his personal predilection in favour 
of the restricted use of 

(It is to be notod that, though has gone through these varia¬ 
tions of gender from masculine to feminine and then to neuter, 
has remained restricted to the neuter gender, so much so that the 
indeclinable use of in the sense of { wky' is represented by 
5J Si, He, VIIX-iv-367, fourth illustration.). 
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I exclude from this survey a work called iwfoft 

(V". S. 1428= A. D. 1867) which was written 

b? ° ne ' viidh *!'” »■> p«p" »i 

features , excluded tlina-Udayaguru, while touring in Magadha; 
fr.m survey f or [ t obviously adopts, as if designedly, 
exclusion . forms which roust have been obsolete in his 

days, it being hardly likely that they should 
be forms still lingering in the language of the times, especially as 
the interval between this work (V. S. 1423) and Mugdhdvabodha - 
Aulrtika (V. S. 1450) is only about a quarter of a century, and 
also as Gautama-Tidsa —which was only eleven years before it— 
discloses a pretty luxuriant crop of the simplified conjuct with a 
lengthened preceding vowel. You have only to look, in the 
srmgift at words like (for SW?), 3^3? (instead of 

or though I s also used by this writer, betraying 

the really prevalent feature of his times), (for , and 

(for SW35), and you will feel a kind of conviction as to 
the intentional use of the out-of-date forms with the strong- 
vowelled conjunct. An illustration in point from our time will 
impress you with what I mean. If you look at the writings of 
Mr. KeSavalfil H. Dhruva, you will find a number of words which 


How completely the original derivation of and (G.) was 
forgotten is further visible in the altered use of in earlier GujariUi 
literature, it being used (like as an afcributive 

adjectival word instead of being given a purely pronominal position 
without a which would be its true position justified by its deriva¬ 
tion from • Thus Premfinand has 35W ^ 

sipqi ®T| Ufkr VtJ? ( Madalasd-Jkhydna, Kadavu XXlII, Brihai- 


Kdvyd-Dohau II, first edition, p. 233, 1.1). At present wo would say 
? ,J Soe also Narasinha HR t STetaft 

&ringdra-mdld , pada 148 in the Gujarati Press’ collection of his works. 


The apparently neuter gender in ®tl 5 3 and such like expres¬ 
sions at present is due to the impersonal nature of otherwise is 
masculine, and occasionally feminine ( e. g. “ ^? %f°I 
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IS 


Prof. Turner's 
view as to the 
beginning of the 
simplified conjunct 

dissented from. 


were in use in the literature of two or three centuries ago and 
are now gone out, such as 3T355 {^embrace), Sfllta (= concealed ) 
{.—end), fsfaRJ (=the forehead), {-an anklet ), {—to let flow), 

(=/o be finished)) and the like . Now, our descendants five 
hundred years hence, if no clue were furnished them, would 
naturally conclude that such words were in vogue in the twentieth 
century of the Christian era. Exactly similar is the case with 
words and forms found in the work I am just now speaking of. 

[With this very eloquent testimony of literature of the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries before us, 

I am afraid we must hesitate before complete¬ 
ly agreeing with Prof. R. L. Turner in the 
view that simplification of conjuncts occurred 
in Gujarati by 1300 A. D. 11 Our specimen 
($)> dated 1300 A. D., bristles with the unsimplified conjunct, 
specimen (^), dated 1307 A. D., shows only a faint beginning of 
the simplified conjunct, and not till we come to 1356 A. T >.— 
specimen ($)—do we find the simplified conjunct in full swing. 
Thus Pof. Turner’s period is out only by a short span, perhaps a 
quarter of a century, for the simplified conjunct in 1356 A. D. 
(Gautama-Rasa) must presuppose a beginning of the process about 
three decades precedent to the time. It would be interesting to 
know what Mss. Prof. Turner relies on in this matter.] 

Now we reach the sure ground of the Mugdhdvabodha Auktika 12 
(Y. S. 1450=A. D. 1394), the language con¬ 
tained in which being undoubtedly the language 
of its day, serves as a beacon-light throwing its 
flashes before and after. We have seen the 
period before it in its flashes, we now pass on 
to the period after it, f( r the language of this Auktilca need not 
detain us at present. 

11. J, R. A. S., July 1921, p. 333. 

12. I believe I have not explained in these Lectures why I per¬ 
sist in calling.this work an Auktilca when woll-known scholars like-Sir 


The Mugdhdva¬ 
bodha Aukiika, a 
steady beacon-light. 
The guiding tests 
supplied by it . 
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* We may only remember here Us prominent features, viz. the 
simplification of conjunct accompanied by the lengthening of the 
preceding vowel, the (vowels in contact), and 

certain grammatical forms (e. g. and case terminations 

or suffixes like ST3 1 , as also some noticeable words like 

etc., which serve as links between tho 
periods on either side of this illuminating Auklika . 

So, then, we come to the works after 1450 V. S. noted by 
Mr. C. D. Dalai in his paper. And I may at once state here 
that the test I have applied in examining the specimens of the 

George Grierson (Linguistic (Survey of India, Yob IX, Part II, pp. 353, 
359) and Dr. Tessitori (Ind. Ant, February 1914, p. 24 para 1), have 
given it the name of Mauktiha* My reasons are: 

(a) as appended to this name, makes no proper sense; 

(b) has a reference to the expression 
in the opening verse of the work; 

(c) In the concluding colophon the author himself. distinctly 

calls it II 

(d) Auhtika was evidently a common designation for 

treatises of this kind, e. g. 1 \tkya-praktUa-A nktika (V. >S. 

1507); in which the author says:- 

II; ibis work is listed in Dr. 

Biihler’s catalogue at No. iii 18, as also in Dr. Aufrccht’s 

Catalogue Calalogorum . 

Tho mistake in the namo arose, I believe, from the fact that the 
the whole name 3*913^^can be separated in two different ways, 
and and also from the fact that 

H. H. Dhruva, in editing tho took, called it 5f*?R of a series 

contemplated by him. This error was further accentuated by him in 
his paper on the Neo-Vernaculars of Western India read before the 
Eighth International Congress of Orientalists on 10th September 1889 
at Christiania, wherein he uses the word for Aukiilca at two 

places for certain. This may have misled Western scholars in this 
matter. Besides, Dr. Fleet in an editorial foot-note at the opening page 
of my review of that work (Ind. Ant. Feb. 1892, p. 52) deliberately 
came to the conclusion that the name was MauTciila and not Auhtika f q jj 
evidence cited by him which really lo^ds to an opposite conclusion. 
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earlier period shows, as applied to those of the later period, that 
the language in which some of the works are written could not 
possibly belong to the time in which they were written. Of 
course, there will be found some exceptions also. Let us glance 
at some of these works:— 

CO —Date of composition not known; 

date of copy V. S. 1462=1456 A. D. 

Fifteenth century . ^ 

* * * * * 

pqt fta ** i 
9TSHTJT£ armTrH qfa 
55T1T? 'TR II 

It is evident that the interval between the composition and 
the copying of this work could not be very long. For, while the 
simplified conjuncts in would place the work under 

half a century before the Mugdlidvabodha Auldila, the genitive 
termination and still more ( in ) would fix the work 
in the Mugdhavabodha period. 13 Similarly 55? also belongs to 

13. WQR—Mugdh&v. p. 4, col. 1 ami in several other 

places. &ca., Ibid, P. 4, Cols. 1- 2 and other places. 

jiM t p , 6, col. 2. True, m is given in Si. He. 
VIII-iv-422 as an ddeta for when used in Apabhram&a; but it 

had not yet acquired the position of a specific termination of the 
genitive case. It seems that its use as such a termination was an 
evolution peculiar to later ApabbramSa. The instances given by Iloma- 
Chandra for and U 13 ! viz. and 3°ll show that ^ and 

were affixed after the ApabhramSa gonitivc terminations, H or f 
(3T8=*W, and TO and flsffcw being 

the form of use recognized then. Kftlidasa in his Sakuntala (Act VII) 
has WW? This marks the early adjectival stage 

of^fC It was reserved for subsequent centuries to turn these suffixes 
into regular terminations; 5^3 in our specimen would have been 
K*W3 in these earlier times, 
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that period, though (for made up of sf+srfca ia a very 
rare and peculiar formation. 14 It will not, however, counteract 
the cumulative evidentiary eiTept of the other features. We can 
therefore safely place this work about the end of the fourteenth 
century A. D.. The uncontracted ^ ($(*1$, STCTFHVI? &ca.) 

also is a time-fixing item. 

( \ sra?* 

(About Y. S. 1460 = A. D. 1404; for the author was alive in 
that year;-that is all that is known). 

This work also indulges in obsolete conjunct-preserving forms:- 
*rf**T> (per WlfJr or Yet its style otherwise 

marks it as using language of its own days:— 

ST ^ $9£9 & I 

m *T*T5 *55 & I) * || 

(3) fesnflrarcrcm 

(V. S. 1180 = A. D. 1130) 

TT’T 'WtS? <1 \ II 

This work may fairly represent the language of its own period. 
—which is not from the causal of is 

and would have halted at in an earlier period, 

no doubt, still looks back to the earlier period when 

was tacked on to the genitive termination 

Thus the change of SR*T to belongs to 
the later period, and here is a complex combination of two 
periods in which the fact of the later evolution mu9t obviously 
predominate as the age-determining factor, for the past may linger 
in the present, but the present cannot live in the past by way of 
anticipation of a future evolution, in cases of this nature. 

14. Unless be a raislection, owing’.to misapprehension of the 
letter which is not unlikely. 
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(V) 

(V. 8. 1486 = A. D. 1430).' , 

This work also reflects the language of its own date: 

g°t nrsfai 

grao: xft ft . 

WT^eTT H 

The sTffiiJ and mark the simplified conjunct of the later 
Apabhram^a; and JTTsjf^ for and other forms, 

where srenftur has dwindled into <?fr (through R^T^rO) and 
the fiT in 3r??fi are expressions and forms known in the later 
period alone. 

(H ) itfaffm <nrn 

(V. S. 1503 = A. D. 1446) 

rToft graft 3T*lton:<jft 

steft gj?r *rf?i g gfa giT \ 

sfisttHW?® HTR3 Rr<ng Rfq fRR *t II 

^ifag gigir: surf Rfa fmr 
gmrft ft^r grig t^rkt 

. / Here we are in the heart of the period of V qwnta-Vij dsa 

'(v. S. 1508) and of Kdnhadade-Prabandha (V. S. 1512). frothas 
Settled down as a regular genitive termination from an adjective 
meaning *M?\^or gome such thing requiring H of $ (genitive 
terminations) to link it with the preceding word; $T*T is not 
$5lTnow, the simplified conjunct having now become a fixed 
institution; is a word and form of later usage than even 

31 fugdhdvabodhcr, andas a word adopted merely as an ornamental 
appendage at the end of verses, is also a feature unknown to a 
period earlier than the sixteenth century of the Vikrama era. 

(1) sregsra tfcrmrcw 

The date of this work is not ascertainable nor the author’s 
name. Mr. Chimanlal Dalai simply calls it ancient, because he 
says, the names of Vattupala and Tejapala are given in the wort 
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a 3 Vastiga and Tejiga also which he thinks must be the real names 
in popular usage. Now Vastupala died in Y. S. 1293 and Tejap&la 
in Y. S. 1308. It cannot seriously be asserfed that this Basa was 
composed in the fourteenth century of the Yikrama era. Some 
time must naturally elapse before a Rdsa would be thought of and 
by that'time, if the names Va 3 tiga and Tejiga were names of local 
and popular usage in their day, such names would be lost to tradi¬ 
tion even. The probability is that, these names were of ordinary 
usage from generation to generation and Yastupala and Tejapala 
were dignified names, given a classical turn used in poetical works 
and stone inscriptions. But we need not wander long in the 
field of conjecture. Look at the language of the specimen from 
the Rdsa itself and you will be satisfied that the work could 
not have been earlier than the fifteenth century of the Yikrama 
era. Here it is:— 

tfwfa cTOTS TOBSf II cFjfsfas far sfTift II ? II 
nf^iT cTot^ *mT i 

W # JJ5TCTcT II H II 

Your attention will at once be arrested in the above by the 
following words:—3**5, sms, gswTCT- 

and belong to a period not earlier than the latter 

half of the fourteenth century 15 A. D., so far as I can see. 

in the two places here is affixed direct as a termination to 
the word, without the intervention of the other genitive termina¬ 
tions, or 5 . This, as observed in the case of specimen No 
would place the work somewhere about the end or middle of the 
fourteenth century A. D.. 

15. is found in the Mugdhdvabodha AuJctika period, the 

Apabhramfia equivalent would bo 3??JL $l|l%3 r this future formation is 
shown by Dr. Tessitori (“Notes” § 121 ) as instanced in Avachuri to 
Daiamik&likasdtrd (A. D. 1400-1500), and fyadetamdlabdldvabodha 
(A, IV1500-1550), 
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The sft ending in and need not claim for the work late 
Uge (as aft for marks the beginning of Modern Gujarati-the 
earliest time of sft being Y. S. 1750 or thereabout). For in view 
of the presence of other Gurjara Apabhramga features in this work, 
this may be regarded as reminiscent of the Apabhramla stage, 
for Apabhram£a recognizes ^ in the nom. sing, of masc. nouns 
as an alternative form. (£7. He . VIII. iv 332). The accusative 
in ) marks a later age disregard of the gender 

condition. 

But there is the word which will shift the date still 

later, a little later; for the country must have begun to be known 
by this specific name some time before the Kdnhadade-Prabandlia 
(Y. S. 1512) in local literature, as we find the name mentioned in 
that epic, On the other hand, as Sir George Grierson inform us, 1(5 
this name, Gujarat, was known in Europe since the time of Marco 
Polo (1251-1324 A. D.) 17 

We can, therefore, combine all these items of evidence, and 
safely put this work, somewhere after the period 

of the Mugdhdvabodha Aultika , i. e. the beginning of the fifteenth 
century A. !>.. 

(V9) 

(Date of copy Y. S. 1526 = A. D. 1470) 

(The work must therefore be some time before this date, 
probably half a century before.) 

The extract given is of neutral tint by way of linguistic 
evidence; and so I pass it over. 

( c ) 

(Date not known). 

16. LSI, Vol. IX, Part II, p. 333. 

17. For a detailed discussion of tire name, Gujarat, and its time 
see infra Lecture VI; tho Gujar&t of A1 Beruni ( 970-1031 A. D. ) was 
diffrent from the present day Gujarat; and hence I exclude it here. 
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Specimen:— 

gfar fiN vnirfas ifesr wi« n \« 

TOI3 ftljqctf VTCPIPSS ^flTT | 
vrftsrt >7!% 'R’fa Rm II * II 
faar® forT TOT3 3JI fNfa* lR I 
srt'jft m *rn$ sftawH^ *ft ii x ii 

The unlengthened ST in the first syllable of is the only 
trace of pr e-Mugdhavabodha period, and that is not a very strong 
piece of evidence, whereas and would point 

to the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries A. D.. 

(&) qsRrcrcr 

Mr. Dalai says it appears to have been composed in the 
beginning of the fifteenth century V. S.. The specimen shows 
language of a period before the Mugdhdvabodha :— 

smrc *r*i qtta p n * ii 

f^oivrqfnT aft 1131 

nsnisr vifm ^vrfnR n X ii 

for must evidently be an unintentional adoption of 
a feature of Magadhi Prakrit. ^$33; &ca are a few 

indications of the period stated above. 

(to) gsrcfa trsr 

(V. S. 1471—A. D. 1415) 

The language is rather mixed, containing the older as well as 
a few later features, the former being most probably intentional 
adoptions. One form is very significant in connection, incidentally, 
with my theory of the sound being the resultant of spj 

(ajar) as a preceding stage, i. e. my anti samaprasdrana theory. It 
is ^33 instead of 

«i^Rr wi srcas ti b% n 

(It) 

The ilatc of thh work is unknown, Mr. Chimanlal Daldl 
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thinks it must have been composed in the beginning of iho six¬ 
teenth century; Vikrama era. But there are several features which 
belong to a considerably earlier stage, and I believe the work 
must be placed in the pre-Mugdhavabodha period. The features 
I mean are:— 

The strong-vowelled unsimplified conjunct, e. g. WHJ, 

The non-terminal nature of OT in 3^?fl<JTs[;-Tiere the 3T is an 
evolute of the genitive termination of earlier Apabhram^a stage. 

Sixteenth Century ( 

V' Some time in the sixteenth century V. S.; 

for a pupil of the author wrote a work, called in V. S« 

1561. (See No ^3 next below). 

If, then, we find the unsimplifici conjunct in this work; we 
must attribute it to a designed adoption of the style of language 
spoken in centuries gone by. The instances of this conjunct 
are:— M?, (for qWO, 

(13) ^foerrn ^rR^i 

(V. S. 1561) 

The same remark as above applies to this-which lias the 
conjunct in words like (where even No has TFH-aft *T1 
'RC?) lor TlfiT ( ); 3 tT for <£=T. 

(l*) =5T3*qr<l 

(Probably mV. S. 1510, but may caiily be later.) 

is one of the features of a period near after the MugdhcU 
vabodha Auktika . 

( IH ) Siisq xftqil 

(Date of copy Y. S. 1655 = A. D. 1599. The work was 
probably composed about half a century earlier). 

The simplified conjunct is prominent in this work:-— 

(not (not 3^), (not ^ for 3T*0> (not H3?); 

^r^ (not^H); ?TW (not ^^); although is tacked on to 
these, srRTCRf, ftKTWT; and with regard to- this mixture of the old 
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and the new, I would remind you of my remark regarding specimen 
No (3) fwiftsra TTH. The simplified conjunct and the lengthened 
preceding vowel are undoubted features of the later period, whereas 
the detached position of is but a remnant of the earlier centuries. 
In fact vSTrflcT% cfT^°T must have gradually come to be regarded as 
one compact form turning ^ almost into a termination and 
ignoring the terminal nature of the as in the case of ■JT 
and (genitive and ablative terminations) coming together in 
forms like TfSfHTsft, and the like in Modern Gujarati. 

The expression in this same work distinctly shows 

the terminal nature of <r*T. V. S. 1830> has fTOTC 

Could the terminal nature of rW have begun, then, as early 
as this ? It seems so. But it is possible that this was but a rare 
instance, as would happen when changes begin to evolve. The 
state of things is thus this: In the earlier stages adjectival, 
prevailed, then ?T*r, terminal, came in, but flur, adjectival, still 
predominated, then gradually it gave place to the terminal and 
lingered on as a remnant of older times in occasional instances 
or in crystallized forms like SlPETfl^and The waters of a 

fiowing river take their tinge from the soil they traverse, then 
new soil comes in and new tinges are taken, and yet occasionally 
the older tinge survives or lingers till it finally vanishes. 

&e. are other features pointing to the 
later period of this work, a period beginning with the fifteenth 
century A. D. and downwards. 

(\%) 

(V. S. 1G05 = A. D. 1540) 

has become in this work, partly through the ' 
exigencies of metre, in any case simplifying the conjunct, 

retains the short, strong, but the future tenBe form 
being of a distinctly later type excludes any possibility of an 
earlier period for the work. 

The in the title, ^3^5, in contrast with in the title 

of earlier works, arrests attention, but the xft in the earlier works 

4 
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appears to be the handiwork of later writers of the title of the 
work, f, a later evolution of distinctly marks the later period 
for the language in this work, heralding the coming of that 
evolutc later on. 

We may now glance at some works outside Mr. Dalai’s paper. 

(*) 

(V. S. 1508 —A. D. 1452); 

This date is mentioned by Mr. Kefiavalal H. Dhruva ( while 
editing the work) on the strength of the following words at the 
conclusion:— 

w? ’tcfqr® anwuRitf *'to*qftq;qi 5 KWn<Tta ?w 
qq.ftftiqtq wafera: li 

The word ftftftT: may mean either copied or composed. It is 
not clear what the meaning is. But the probability is that the work 
was composed and written in V. S. 1508. If, however, the strict 
sense of is taken, the work will have to be placed some 

years earlier. Mr. KcSavalul puts the language of the work, 58 
years earlier on the ground that poetry is written in a language 
esarlier than its time, not so prose. I do not know how far this 
can be accepted as an invariable rule. However, taking our test 
work Mugdhavabodha Auklilca as the standard in this matter, 
We cannot quite regard the language as synchronous with that of 
Mugdhdvabodka Aulctika. Some specimens may be considered: 

3TT (I II 

qqqta ft mft i 

ftrsof ewe?; tre scjtc *ft u ? << n 

snr* ftqfvni II 

5T >15 ft* q qft?* qtetf qiT JTlft I 
*n* *% ftwr q>rc°r ft^qift ius n 
wffs qwi g fime wi'Rt tfmq n ^ u 
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sfift fnr^r xrenfr nwfl few fs *r <srif i 

gu 3If II *<t it •'•■' 

f^firf^rTT ftsss .i ii it 

?JT tsft .I M« H 

r^rft ^51? wfa JT<m?: m^n 

sr^^fe nife II II 

tfa sfrf^f ?t ^5v ^ u ? <j ii 

3tti^[ ^rf^r u x* ii 
^xhtj 4m i ii ^ 11 
«iT7fa rafter ar^T 1 n xx u 
TO fcl^f N^TUr I II \* II 

In these extracts, *UX (XX) and gg C^) (twice) mark the 
simplified conjunct, with the preceding vowel lengthened in the 
former and not lengthened in the latter. <J3f3[ (X$) similarly (from 
3 ^=a heap ; changed into a verb = ‘mounts up into a heap’) indicates 
the softened nasal and lengthened preceding vowel. 

fast (*») is a form given in the vocabulary at p. 16, col. X 

of the Mughavabodha AulctiJca . 

• 

(W> are forms of the genitive termination lingering 
in the later ApabhramGa as occasional variants which have passed 
into Modern Marathi as the termination for genitive. As Dr. 
Bhandarkar has pointed out, 18 (the Sanskrit taddhita termina¬ 
tion) is the original of the genitive 

3WT ($0 is a bold poetic license in so far as it is an 
inversion of and ,-3WT3Ta*ft (or awrratfta) is the 

original. The termination in the former case would be 
detached, with the 3T-a faint remnant of the older genitive termi¬ 
nation 55 in the latter it would be an attached termination, the 
feature of later ApabhramGa . 

18. See his Wilson Philological Lectures. P. 257. 
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ROlfa ( s .$) is a curious instance of the loss of a final 

ffrrft (H) is a significant evolute of (WT^t- 

*?R),—which, as noted behind, marks the later 
stage of Apabhramga. ^ may, instead of coming from f$sf, be 
a genitive form, 19 the termination being appended to %, though 
Si. He. VIII-iii-79, 80 would show as either accusative or 
nominative. in later Apabhram^a may have taken the place of 
either instrumental or genitive, based on the Prakrit nominative. 

fsw (v») ft* (a<0 —are forms found in the vocabulary 

at p. 16, col, 1, of the Mugdhavabodha Aulctika. 

51 ( -with ) in and (<*>*).—It is to be noted that what was 
fat in the Mugdhdvabhdha period (^3 sftfas ehw * * * * 

fat? ssftfat, p. 3, col. T, Mughdvabodha Auktila) is become 

in the Vasanta-vildsa, marking a later evolution. It is also to 
be noted that this governs the genitive in S& (s? being 

the remmant of $)—as is the case in Gujarati now: {RtnfcftiErfa 
(where, however, is originally a noun in the locative caBe), 
while the 3? is dispensed with in sftRrch 

Similarly fi^what, lias a significant history: Rig in 3iRUT 
(XM) and $ in 3ITCR (ttH) point to two forms Rig and s|. The fact 
that ft is adhered to in R55TI3>RaT at the risk of infringing 

metrical rules, shows that Rig was the more generally used form 
of the two, Q being a new evolution, forcing its way, but not yet 
widely accepted. But a matter of greater significance is this viz. 
that RiRra was the form (of in the Mugdhavabodha times (see 

the work, p. 16, col. 2, p. 17, col. l);-it was also Ri?| (p. 3, col. 
l); and[it is found in the form Rig in Vasanta-vildsa . I think, then, 
that these changes of RtS { — with) to ^ and RiRrs to Rig would 
justify us in regarding the language of Vasanta-vildsa as 20 half 

19. Cf. firi Mngdhdvabodha AuMiha p. 3, 

col. 1. 

20. Mngdhdvabodha being written in V. S. 1450 and Vasantor 
VWsa in V. S. 1608. 
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a century later than that of the Mugdhdvabodha Auktika , and 
therefore we may discard Mr. Ke^avlal Dhruva’s theory and take 
Vasantarvildsa as marking the language of its own time. The fact 
that the Kanhadade-prabandha has and (Khanda I, st. 21» 

22) only five years after the Vasanta-vildsa is also note-worthy, 

an ^ being very near each other. 

[Incidentally, we may note that whereas drops the, 

and becomes g in Gujarati, Hindi drops the % and evolves from 
the first portion ({^0 plus the vowel remnant left after the, elision 
of the word ^T, and the vanished or 51 reappears occasion¬ 
ally in inflexional forms only as an apparently adventitious letter 
e. g. (ef. ftaironpr of Vasanta- Vildsa, 24), foEP&T, 

ffcW, s^FT, 35T, also as inflexional bases would 

point to and some conjectural substitute for 

that (from Qftpj) being a probable parent (corresponding to 
ApabhramSa , Si, He . VIII-iv~364.] 

(^3) and f^rsni are more or lesson the same footing 
as PfafTI as regards their development, for they have evolved out of 
(=fetf) and fMfri (=*?T5tf) of the Mugdhdvabodha (p. 16, 
col. 2); thus lending support to the fixing of the language in 
Vasanta-Vildsa half a century later than that of the Auktika . 

W5, are the usual Apabhramia features which have 
come down into the later stages. 

The if added to ^ in (XV) is, as I have already pointed 

out 21 before, intended to mark the Sanskrit sound of ^ as distin¬ 
guished from the generally prevalent Prakrit sound. 

(<sr) 

(V. S. 1512 = A. D. 145C) 

This epic is a valuable find to the student of linguistic 
evolution in the case of Gujarati and its sister languages. Next 
after the Mugdhdvabodha Auktika , in point of time, not in im¬ 
portance,—for in importance both the works are equally valuable— 
this work stands as a further land-mark for our guidance, as it 

21. See Vol. I of these Lectures, pp. 345-346. 
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contains evolutions of the language, continued upto a further 
period of oyer half a century, with some variations marking further 
progress. Let us take some examples;— 

(a) The simplified conjunct, or the softened nasal, with a 
lengthened preceding vowel, can be seen here in 
abundance;-e. g. flTT, 3TH, 

5J5£(p. 12), 3T*T, WHT (p. 0); &ca., &ca;; 

(b) (=5 what) P» 12, 1. 1 is found as a further step 
s/ than in Mugdhavabodha Aulctika which has ftiftfS (p. 17* 

col. 1) or (p. 3, col. 2), of course has no direct 
connection with has; 

(c) f§5$r (p. 12, 1. 2) is like the in the Mugdhdvabodha 

(p. 16, col. 1.); 

(d) is found as a pure termination attached to words; c. g. 

(p. 11); (p. 17); and several other places;- 

only at p. 1 we come across the old relic, which, 

as already observed before, must have become crystallized 
into a compact form with the genitive nature of the 
worn out; 

(e) Furthermore, we find the later evolute of this 3**! in 5, the 

present day genitive termination; e. g, (p.ii.i. i); 

(0 »Ts[ (pp. 4, 0, 11, !)G, 97, &a.) and W? (p. 78 &ca.) are 
found indiscriminately in this work, the process of 
dropping the unaccented initial vowel being optional in 
this case as in the case of 3TS51[ and 5?^ to be noticed just 
below; the reason being most probably that the older form 
(3Rs[) lingered for a long time even after the birth of 
the new one (*T![); and so far-as this particular word is 
concerned, the state of things is just the same even ip. 
our present day Gujarati, SR as well as % being in vogue; 
•Tf[ has further dwindled into ft also (p. 06, st. 263; 
p. 07 st. 275, &ca.); 

(g) (p. GG), (p. SI), 35 (p. G9, p. 00) and f?5 

(p. 60—prose) are found, all used at will, in this work. 
The same remark as in the case of SR?-*!? applies in 
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this case as regards the dropping of the unaccented 
initial vowel, with this modification, that in the present 
day Gujarati we have only the final form 0 and none other; 

(h) The general, almost universal, practice of the final ST? 
(in verbal present tense and nominal instrum ental and 
locative cases)Tound in this work is found to have been 
broken in a few instances:— 

Verb:— Pi! 13. ST^T, ?T&, TM; 

P. 12. arft, JTfSfl; 

P. 11. (imperative), from 

P. 14. steTT, 

P. 24. 3W; 

Noun: —P. 23. 

p. 15. sw sftl; 

P. 24. *mi 
P. 7. JTW; 

P. 33. ufa and also W??; 

P. 47. UUUU, also ufriuftr (p. 01); 

P. 88. 

There are not many instances of this apparently exceptional 
use in this work. How are we to account for this anomaly ? Two 
explanations are possible-viz: 

(l) That the further evolutc t* had begun to come into use 
and was just peeping in along with the still general form a??; 
or (2) that these cases of are the result of mislection for ^ or 
J which also was a form, though at a later period, but 
jostling along with at one time. It is seen in this book 
too p. 91, p. 90, &ca.) 

To me the latter explanation appears reasonable. For the 
form has come into the language at a very late stage in its history 
and its appearance in V. S. 1512 is really improbable and the 

22. Although the final form is imperative, the original one is 
passive 3rd person singular present tense indicative mood; hence this 
instance is included under the of tho p resen intense. 
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metrical quantity would remain unaffected by altering the t? into 
9T? (or % where % may be lengthened at will). 

It may be noted that the form in has no doubt come from 
though not through the form in f. The simultaneous use, at 
one stage of the language, of 9?? and 5 should present no difficulty. 
The following tabular form will make the situation clear. 

A B 

TO* 

w r l 

A does not represent the true course of evolution, while B 
does. My main reason is that the (or rather the 
sound in ** and can come from (through 3in-3Tar), and 

is impossible to be evolved from f-<T. It may be remarked on 
diagram B that the elder child, was born to the parent eRTf 
at an old age, and reigned along with the parent for some time; 
the younger child, ^ was horn only shortly before the parent’s 
death, and lived along with the parent during the latter’s worn 
out age, and has eventually survived as the sole heir now; 

(k.) (Khanda II, at. 90, p. 38). 

I have already noticed this word in the first volume of these 
Lectures (pp. 237, 240, 244 and 308). I may add here a remark 
that this old formation of the verbal root-stem from 

by a reverse process (as explained by me there) is accounted 
for by Hemaehandra in a different, but unconvincing, manner. 
Si-He . YIII-iv-390, specially framed as it were for this purpose, 
gives as an dde$a for when it bears the sense of 
(sufficiency): gq: qqfjfl II II 3Tq*5T 33- 

*rqfi n The illustration given by Hemaehandra, 
SJS'ft (My husband reaches (my) lip’), shows.the sense, 

"to reach ” in which we now use 

I am afraid this is rather a fanciful and artificial analysis of a 
root found in actual existence in what Hemchandra believed to 
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be a synthetic form viz: ^yesai. There arc two fatal fta^s in the 
analysis given by Hem chandra: 

(a) The V of is not accounted for either in the B&tra 
or in the gloss; possibly Hemachandra takes it as formed 
from IT prefixed to but then ST^ can hardly have the 
sense “to reach ” cm: ~to be powerful , to be able , to be 
<T*TT?T, and hence, to reach , is not very happy); 

(b) The tT in <TfT (from STItf) which accounts for the tT in 

(Guj.) as well as for the =3 in ^ ias a justification 

of its own, whereas in g^3 the ^ is imaginary and baseless. Of 
course, Hemchandra was not expected to know that, several 
centuries after him, Gujarati would have sffcg also. None the less, 
the derivation from STTR lias this in its favour. What I mean is 
that Gujarati indicates JTTTT more clearly than any artificial 
ddeia like g^ with a <7 (tf) tlirown in, leading back to nowhere. 

In Vol. I of these Lectures at p. 240, I have said that the 
^ could only be formed if had existed in But, it seems, 

this is not an absolutely necessary condition; for Pr. Sfrf (Skr. 

has in Apabhram6a (Si. He. VIII-iv-421), and 
in the last illustration to Si.He. VIII-iv-422 is traceable to Skr. 

(TvT Pr.); so also"’ 3 from Skr. (Pr. f^5vT)> which 

yields in Gujarati. All these show that tT by itself could in 
some cases turn into These words, and go 

further to support the derivation of <Tg^ from JTFR 

(q) by Karmana 

(Y. S. 1526=A. D. 1470) 

‘ In the opening of this poem the author tells us the date and 
name of the work:— 

iisu 

23. a »W5 ^i«gs3r i 

qgftK fq?TT <3|q 
( Gauda-vaho, st. 51). 

5 
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[The Ms. of this work was supplied to me by Mr. KeSavlal 
H. Dhruva, B.A.. The date of the copy is V. S. 1605]. 
SPECIMENS. 

(?) ■tr i 

sr fcftat g?T SHI 7R”r 3Rf sumw II? II 
TTcrrf?r sTfafa #it g?r tsi? I 
HRtT 9T8JT ifeq TR^T 7T? II? II 

^ *r xr^ur finfa* it ur? i 

*RT ^ E fT<T a T Rr 3? 3T§ UR STqjsqTTR ||VII 

(?) ^Wur? nffft qifr 
trrV fast uift i 
uisr not? ftp =epr 
TR>7 *ro<5 putt ll^°«ll 
( 3 ) faum gfcrtff q;r? 
uift pw?? wn ut? i 
% ftu f^grsg Rft§ ur 
Rnft ft?Rt wr n-.? = 11 
('*) RSU RTPT W s[TS? **t? 

RRT 3*17 PURI ut? I 
ST^R? few |3TT UU 7f 
7Tf TR ^RTf P§ II?? ill 
(?) TR Pt«RPTPt 

3Rt«TT TSTTO TR PTT| I Ulft? TIT? ftauftt | 

TRWtf'ft S#T Slff31 ^Rr ftjpft ll«o|| 

(?) st Jrrcrftr tw fig ^ftsT? ii«?ii 
(®) 7>T ^ H? 7T efafft 5 HR? 9 SR? I 

5&s? Rr^? ^ UT 5TSH? 9T<mfc 3JTTR? ireii 
HSPft rflTU H? 3TRT9IT TR^? 5 $511 

dt H? StR STP qqft ?ft <f?T ll's?ll 

(<) n* l*a pr 3TTH? 5H55? 

*tr ftqfaf am i 
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§ w ysfy 

z&rt &fj[% *m m on 
(%) s* qfori 3T§ rnfafai 
«nrc *r#t sr^r i 
THT3? qft jfrfig 
*rc*i vifa imu 
(?°) faff f?rar *m 

srqfrr rrrcfa «nt mu 
(\ ?) qvffci ’frqr^ 

ji^t i 

I have marked in black type in these extracts the words which 
indicate the linguistic peculiarities of the period. Thus:— 

(a) 3T? ( uncontracted ^TOJ T R) is found in 

3>HT£, &ca. (present tense); (instr.); 

(dative); et cet ; 

(b) %—genitive termination, rare; 

(c) UTfrtfat, qs&t; Sfwfa; etc. (future). 

(d) weak 5 in pi (St.l); 3T5T (St. 4, 12;); gSTTC? St. 512); 
915H? (St. 513); 

(e) Strong % in gsi (St. 2); 

( f) The locative in ^ in (St. 507); qT5 (St. 2); 

and fq*T3f (St. 74); qifj (St. 75); 

(g) Instrumental in ^ in qifq (St. 512) &c.; 

(h) The Sanskrit sound of ^ marked by *T in 
(St. 507); 

(i) fup quantitatively equal to in St. 507; 

(j ) ^ as an 3qf^qjq? in (St. 512); 

(k) for g (St. 70); 

(l) fast (St. 24) and (specimen No’. 22) 

illustrating the origin of the ablative (M. Guj.), 
where f?)j means or and the preceding 

form is in the locative form; 

(m) the peculiar writing form for viz. f%, in (st. 
72)=$ (what), and q>f|1% (st. 30)=*R% (future of 
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may, in a way, physically indicate the 

phonetic coTftbiTiation oi ^ and H eventually leading to 
sf through ^-unless the writing is an error of the 

scribe, this being a rare manifestation and, being 
found in this very work, qifqfai (St. 12); 

(n) (St. 75); srtsta? (St. 74); the extension of the 

form by the addition of ^ ( = aad) in these 

forms heralds that idiom of M. Gujarati, 

(=having done); 

(o) q55UT (St. 4). The 55 for ?: here, an unintentional 

Magadhi feature, is found in supra 

(fifteenth century V. S.);also V. S. 12GG 

fatfr qq qqfq g* qqfq U<UI; its presence 

here, a century later, would show that the word was 
transmitted as an accepted adoption. 

(p) g (St. 30). We noticed this contraction of Pr.- 

Ap. in sreq- V. S. 1605; (see supra 

p. 26); but this is nearly three quarters of a cen¬ 

tury earlier than that (Sitcrharana being written in 
V. S. 152G). 

(q) 5Tqg-(St. 507). The aspiration of the *T (evolute of 
q?) into q is to be noted. 

These are the principal features, others may be picked up 
also by a closer examination. 

(q) fcsr by KeSava, 

(V. S. 1529=1473 A. D.) Date of copy V. S. 1787. 

[The Ms. of this work belongs to the Forbes Gujarati Sabha 
Bombay. I was allowed an inspection of it.] 

Specimens:— 1st Sarga 

&rpft real Hg I srostaft sfaf 7 II 

7fT7T ii 

31st Sarga 

fl«°l f^sr $ atat i 

% wi hi? ii 
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feu fe^ Uft uisi I 

sr m# it u^utu \\\\n 

I give these instances to show the opposite state of things 
when the scribe tampers with the original and adopts the forms 
of his own period. This will show that what in Y. S. 1529 
should have been &ca. was turned into 35t &c in Y. S. 1787. 
This, in an incidental way, supports the view I take of the gradual 
evolution of the to ^ after 1750 Y. S. 

(^) by Bhaiana 

(about V. S. 1550) 

(Date of copy Y. S. 1072) 

Specimens:— 

arrumu vfeu*i fe*<n 

2V 35UI VITOI | 

3**13# mu*r au 

sit# it# II 

vrar us uur 

aimftuT um I 
WUI 3TT«mf# me 
STTfel fer^cii 

sift sifer ffefg mu 

37V SITU I 

arfeifam I? stu 
mmura ^tfer *uk ii 

[I have taken this from Yrajalal Sastri’s Gujardti-bhdshd-no- 
itihasa (pp. 64-G5). Mr. Tv. H. Dhruva’s edition of the <J3*TT*T of 
this is available for further specimens.] 

I must observe that the scribe who wrote over a century 
after the composition of this work, has transformed the 3?? ending 
of Bhalana’s time into the f ending widely prevalent in the later 
period. The metrical test will show this in some cases, e. g. 

%*IUT9ft fewm flfufe SWW 

(P. 56, 16, K. H. Dhruva’s edition). 
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Here gives a great metrical deficiency whereas 

$$ would fill the metrical measure properly. at p. 6, 1, 19 

is a rare exception betraying the scribe who evidently forgot to 
turn it into sftfft. 

The few noteworthy features in the above extract are:— 

(a) iftsftft 1. The change of ^f-srft to ft by apherisis. 

2. The combination of sift (=and) with the 
WSTFW participle. 

(b) The use of % as an virtually as a 

termination, the original function of 3*?-? 
in to express the present tense indica¬ 
tive being exhausted. However this exhaus¬ 
tion was not complete as we have also 
in the full indicative mood; also Even 
now in poetry we have this form in the 
indicative mood 

*??? wfk of 

qg *5H5<ft 

( Kdntd , by Manilal N. Dvivedi.) 

3TT% wffa T^q S<Tig£*ft 

Kusumamala p. (>2. st. 2. 

qg^q srgqq wh ^ 
w Ibid p. 80 

q>qt ftq qg«q qqt 
qg <n wt 

(Ibid p. 30. St. 4.) 
qqqit stt far 5ft qr| *q q q»t% 
qfg sq«r, q <ft mg mft nra ^qq mgft. 

(Ibid p. CO St. 1) 

(e) ijfffft The same as above, the additional feature being 
the passive form -‘are being milked” 

(d) sift stfir The g here is not a contraction of 3Tg. The 
metre will not accomodate srg. The s?g would come 
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from % while this is from the noun 

without the $ teiminafion. 

(^) ?fafHT by Bhima 
s4 (v. S. 1541=1485 A. D.) 

A few extracts from Ivala VIIL 

|3T?fc 

&T* *HJT? aTWfft II q 'ill 
tiwt i?; i 
wwwwww *ft ntfl? i 
5f5=fl wtfa wot? JT5?I? 

3T3W sfrg fasamT? II ^ II 
WOT? W5?T5[ 3T3? 

WSTf WIT^ 5T *3* II 3q || 

cTOTT TOT fe? sf? MB II 
3W wft art??: **? II B p || 
focf wqift 

www qrftr w ii "a^n 

24. Vrajlal Sustri gives V. S. 1540 as the date of this work 
( Gujai'dti-bhdslid-no-tfihdsa , p. 65, A. D. 1866 edition). I have before 
me a Ms. which was copied in V. S. 1574 (lent to me kindly by Mr. 
Hiral&l T, Purekh, Assistant Secretary, Gujarat Vernacular Society 
Ahmedabad) which has the following in the concluding lines:— 

3fa*55r w<iw **ir 
wtes wwwf WW q*JT || b II 
aira> *?T9cIwfr qffojj 
SifuT 33§ W3WTI 
3)55*551 3*55$ 

q sftfiOTi fa*«* II ® II 

(<«3 tr* ^qfB ^ralw) 

(The last line Is taken from another Ms, of V. S* 1644) This would 
indicate V. S. 1541. 
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the bistort of the gujarAt! language 


f^TT 1$ II II 

srfdi jf?k fam 

fTHTT II ^ II 

BTf| ^5 II W II 

We find here the contactual vowels (?=fT3 ,, l) in abudance: 
*T<J 15 > ®KJ?> T;Tfi Sf, the same contracted into % in <rrft, 

the form s?55? simultaneously with its mutilated evolute 5?5; 
the passive forms and which are the intermediate steps 

between those in spjs[ (3$^) and the form in (^ft*T)“M. 
Guj.-which changes the voice and the person; the contracted 
into 3 in the purely terminal stage of ?Tg 

in *TTOJcPli; features all, which mark the period of the work 
characteristically. 

(3) srem gq&TO 

(Y. S. 1516 = 1490 A. D.) 

This is also by Bhima, the author of liari-Lila . He wrote it 
in Y. S. 1546 as he says in the conclusion:— 

&TB <151?: nTH 

qz 3Trn@T sqTvJtB 

«IR0I II «=* II 

* * * 

* * :;c 


* 'I' * 

ns II V5M II 


Specimens— 


PralcdSa I 

( ? ) 3TT*T? mfwqt s&f^JT JrfluT? I 

%5TT^T^T ^3 B5Tt 37T? II *.% II 

( * ) *rft % 

fag ^3 

% <n<iw ^ 5 $ 

Will ft* farTW || II 
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( X ) «KT*T WTOT 

q*u w*i3i i 

5T5 her* fte? 

ariTt II tv II 

( 'i ) ST®? ST«n 

qqifa *nqmvs *rn I 

^5»T? «FT *Tf 3cT WV 

qftg Tfal? ii II 

( s ) &** 3T§TC5 HTTqui 

fsm w *rrai <spi$ n «« n 

Pralaia II, 

( $ ) *n? qfi qfvrq qr<r n us n 

We find the uncontracted still potent and persistent in 

this period, both in the locative, dative and instrumental case- 
endings, e.g. STTJT^, 3T5R? and also in the present 

tense third personal singular ending, e. g. 

The instrumental s[ in *?f|*TT5[ and ^n!p*T is also 
noteworthy, as also the locative $s[. 

in %^rT ^Kf^T and f^5T are reminiscent of similar forms in 
Vasanta-vil&sa of 38 years earlier date. 

The spellings 3$3 i it may be noted, are loose represent¬ 
atives of the strictly quantitative spellings (or 3^5 

(or#*?). 

The weak ^in SflsFnj is also shown by the test of metre. 

^Jjqnt has the tinge of modern Gujarati; but it simply shows 
that this formation dates back so far at least. is a stepping 

stone between Pr. and M, Guj. s$5f; the reversion of to *T 

being noteworthy also. 

The in marks the Sanskrit sound of 

I may add a few noteable forms* 

(future), Prak&ia III St 4 
(future, passive) ,, 

(future) „ 

6 
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and the suffix (=HT %>, for in Prdk&ia III St. 4; the 

given as a $FIRT by Hemacbandra in the sense of (Si. He . 

VIII. iv. 425) making its presence felt even at this period, and, as 
we find, even some decades later on; as it showed itself in Vasantcr 
vildsa four decades earlier st. 13.). 

[The Mss. of this work were supplied to me by Mr. Tansukha- 
r&m M. Tripathl B. A. and by Mr. Iliralal T. Parekh B. A.* 
Secretary, Gujarat Vernacular Society, Abmedabad.] 

( by Lavanyasamaya-gani. 

(V. S. 1568 = 1512 A. D.) 

Specimens —Khan da IV. 

qq q^ft use qqfq ^ • 

snfa* fqq«$qn: t qfm qr?®i ii u 

arm? nt? qft swift arr^ft qfefrc qrr wft l 
mri qq g in qtf* n it 

5jf qtas p 5*q sms m qft sfqitfi t 

qiqqi qiq qq? qq qft arp u ^ || 

qfqq ftqq qrc? =qqq q^*K qift i 

arqqR \$\ arftqq snsqi ft srKTSrftr f«r^;f u #o n 
qqqkq qq$ <sq*q Vft qg? qft i 

q^f ffm ff (? m<i) foaii»?ii 

rffa srfq^r 

ftft q* ftqi qtft? qqir (? ftqq) n w* u 

Noteworthy features:— 

(a) The 3?s[ and % endings may be perceived at a glance. 

(b) The aspiration of IT into W in 

(c) and both variants of the locative; 

(d) The absence of $ in 

(©) *rff^r (St. 68) ^ The *JT evolved from 

^mfofw(St.70) I the governing by this {sfTO, of 
(firanr) f the locative case in the main 

(St. 72) J word. 
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(f) This ^(=with) is attached to almost as a termin¬ 
ation. 

(g) fo?. The shortening of the 3TT of in 

(h) 'Slt-flf. These are in the adverbial sense of ‘as long as,’ 
‘so long’. The forms are originally ablative or locative 

( it ) 

by Ganapati (a Kayastha) 

(V. S. 1584 = 1528 A. D.) 

4 9 5 1 

(M h^tt: ) 

Specimens:— AAga YII1, 

( a ) ffosft f?UT?5 ^ I 

if % *nr arif =^Rr n u n 

ftrcsTtfa l 

5TT sffa* erf ST ( ? g ) *5* 3T?I *lft ^ STfo « U 

(b) Anga YII 

i\ swft siR ng afur <rft «far II H 
Noticeable points-.— 

(1) The s[-;3-3Ts[ endings are prominent even at the close 
of the sixteenth century Y. S. 

(2) *f^KThis ending is hardly in the sense of “for” 

here; it would carry a locative idea, it seems; could it be 
that the original sense of was being forgotten in 
this later age ? 

(3) 3rHtt=as long as, so long.-See note (h) in this lecture, 
supra in Vimala-prabandha extracts. 

(4) \ 

j future; variants. 

(5) STO-The f is weak. 

(6) tT’TI 3rR-The s?f and $ are really the same; f[ attached 
tp and to word without 
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( 7 ) •ift-The Gf added to H; cf. 
iKiTHFT t»oft S^TOT 

in Gujarati poetry of two or three centuries ago. 

(st) tfcTT5JTOnfteft 

(V. S. 1619 = A. D. 15G3) 

Specimens:— 

uif? tou sfrorc i 
sif % 3tg to htotc ii ** n 
3 u'rfl qrc mTO&r i 
frffi =ttoto froi sftTO ii ? 5 , ii 

3T$T srfifl STTOI «uuar 

srrut TU'it i 

*fosl St uft 3TT<lft to 

TOlft TOHfaT TO II TO II 

'*% fqr^f^r 5Tm 

eUTOTt YfSTT HUT I 

5WTO M fro 

<T? fro II 

The words printed in black type arc typical. Sfpfi in one place 
and GTlfa in another are explainable either by the indifference of 
the later date scribe, or by the forms being used indifferently in 
the time when the book was composed; the former theory being 
more likely. 

These specimens will suffice. We then come to Nakar (Y. 8. 
1550 to 1630-40), Yi^vanath Jani (Y. S. 1708), Yishnudasa, 
Joivad&sa, Akho, Premananda, Samala, Yallabha; but we need not 
spend time on linguistic extracts in their case. They mark the 
transition from the old to the new, and the specimens are available 
in published works. 

We may, with advantage, turn to prose literature of the older 
centuries, that is available to us, 

PROSE WORKS. 

First of all I pick up prose passages belonging to the period 
between Y. 8. 1257 and Y. 8.1497. Chimanlal Dal&l, from wbos? 
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report I extract these, claims them as specimens of Gujarati. I 
gravely doubt if the language can correctly bear that name. The 
specimens will speak for themselves. Here they are:— 

I. F. S. 1257 

q3 STrfta aHFTN anfa fawfai HTq S 3 ^ fa&- 

*5* fsqviNU? umrfa smTf SW3 gufas || 

II F. S. 1380 

3TTe5t*nJTT (Translation) 

fafa qritfai g-mv ^s^gq&rfas vqig qftmfara q’sr- 
qtqfawmu* uv gfi 5 ftyfa mm? am* qrv^qft ffrfamfa 
S[^q am qfaqq a^j; am$ sfaqv u qffas? am^ 

qqmre ss^tfa it 

III F S. 1369 

arfcT^ (Translation) 

ssmqqufa am amqumTg mmfa % qftg ^qfa- 
^5 ^jq-3 fafalV fft mfat qmfwr *ft?T3 $'0155 *3 VTfa 

itfa *&3f fajifafs 1 arfq^re *niqifa qfa *rq mm* mffc f* 
fafafa fafafa fa=^t fa $<$k \\ 

IV F. S. 1449 

JifalcrerTC (Translation) 

faf ^qifaftf *T5Hf fal 1 "Fir^t Wt- 

faqqjfag qfatftem^jrg fa j wq fafa fa** qfasrifa? us snresrc qtffa 
qmqqlqqfa qr^ amm rft£ faff arqqm 5Tlfaiqi qui| arfa 
snfafaq*rte$q«t $njm>mrpf sftqvmnf ufaj u 

y. v. S. 1497 

(Date of copy V. S. 1548) 

sigwsfa gfa faqfa ar«fg ufu «sfaqv i if *pq qfar . 0 * ?hr- 
ftf q fcmfas faqrc *s*farq iK q*^* «rmq<q* ^ f^rc 3ft<f 
qjffai faq ff *mifcrc$ qtfa^fa ft* <! 
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You Will at once perceive that the language in these extract* 
resembles more or less that in the Mugdhdvabodhd Auhtiha , which 
was composed in V. S. 1450. If I do not accept this work of V. S. 
1450 as written in Gujarati, a fortiori I must refuse to recognise 
the language of the above extracts as Gujarati. I have already 
stated that it should be called Gurjara Apabhramtia . 

Incidentally, I may point out that in some cases the above 
extracts disclose the style of explanatory gloss; thus, in extract IV 
WT3 arariw stands for *13 (=**$; of. M. % which is 

from sqrjsj. faff stands for ^3 3 (ffat 

fan); e. n «iq; the 

whole being an explanation of HRSTHIHpIhiHH. 

I must add a few more specimens of a later period, V. S. 1515 
to 1571. Here they are:— 

VI V. S. 1515. 

by Hemachandra 

pft 33H3 pr I wfa 

tffa* pep irfa'j I nfa ncre nqf ^hi fnd 1 

VII V. S. 1551. (Date of copy) 

(a) fa?nc pfasft nfa i win fats* nto* «st? I sft 

wprt faqT i % 91 nWpft WH*ft p Ik II 

(b) arppft? trcn 3ft hp? si i fan 
tm? ?pi drifts si ii u ii 

[Note the ablative form (the anusvdra being the indi¬ 

cator of that case), a formation unknown to Gujarati proper and 
belonging to the Gurjara ApabkramSa period]. 

VIII V. S. 1571 

t I HIP fan 3TP 5f3T3TT? HP? 'ffa? 

HH?I P P 9TtP ^ WTlft PR ^ PI 3it? PI H PH? I 

«!!$ «tl^ Pfafit 3^ sfofastqlfafl pftfa % l| 
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IX V. S. 1629 or thereabouts— 

by a pupil of Hiravijaya Stiri 
# & wTfsrr qjffo i i m w \ 

q& TTur q^qratfl ^qft 1 q qjfajftg «*nfq q w 1 *rnrn 
*mc«t5n: 1 qd sren qte 3 mtf 1 ^ q* q^wfaft 
smft si^ije* ^ 1 qua N* «rra 11 

(P. 101; work edited by JagajivanaD. Modi) 
[Note—1. qif^3; eE. Marathi qTE#; 

2. foe; this is the Prakrit form; Gujarati corruption 

is *3C; 

S. STfMTqTtqfi qi^f; tlie word qfi the precursor 
of the ablative termination (indeclinable) in 
M. Gujarati, is initially an adjectival form from 
«■* <*• e - its past participial form).] 

•v 

There are some who contend that this apparently pre-Gujarati 
language is confined to Jain literature, religious as well as profane, 
and therefore it does not represent the current language of the 
times, because the Jain writers adopted the artificial forms and 
style of the Prakrits which had disappeared long long ago. A 
very powerful reply to this objection has been elaborately given by 
Mr. Manilal Bakorbhai Yyasa in his Introduction to Vimala 
prabandha edited by him. I may here urge the simple consideration 
that if we can show specimens of similar linguistic features in works 
written by non-Jain writers, the contention of these one-sided 
advocates can at once be demolished. As regards poetry we have 
seen in the specimens already given above that a great many of 
these are from non-Jain writers. In prose also it is easy to cite 
similar instances. I give only a few below: 

X. V . S . 1050 (probable date of copy)-^ 

iftcTT 

• [This is found in a collection of different Mss., bound together 
which I was able to look into through the courtesy of the owner 
Mr. Natararlal I. Desai of the Gujardti Press. No specific date 
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is noted in this Pandava-Gitd, but another Ms. preceding it, 
written in the same hand, bears 1650 V. S. as the date of copying. 
From this and the linguistic features in the work we may safely 
assign to it the close of the sixteenth century as the date of 
composition, allowing 50 to 80 years as a possible gap between 
composition and transcription.] 

(a) sfifsj i rfjft ytHh i 

& aw stm *T are gs ?rf? fr cflrs HUH 

(b) i n 3*1^ mi zm Or 

I tffrn si&srs NUIT3 --it II M* II 

This work is arranged thus: first a Slolca in very corrupt 
Sanskrit is cited and below it is given a vernacular translation of 
it, generally correct, rarely faulty. I have quoted only the verna¬ 
cular translation. 

XI F. S. 1557. 

(Translation) 

^ mg H xxxi sqwrcraoft 

g* | mT ftfrer <t°i i 

Note the form which, correctly traceable to 

(passive) =will be stated , eventually in M. Gujarati 
comes to mean “I shall state”, active form. Also note the forms 
(in **) and (in g... ^); 

originally present tense indicative mood ( does , sees), are at this 
stage used in an indefinite sense; here is the step through which 
the help of $ came in during the Modern Gujarati stage to fully 
supply the sense of the indicative mood; a point which will be 
discussed at length later on, 

XII about the same time.as Bhuvanadipalca (i. e. about V. S. 1557., 

sngf^rsiTsr 

(Published by Mr. Chhaganlal V. Raval in the Gujardt Sdla 
Patra December 1508) 

(?) H* TOfft ^ STHT 5H3PJT | 
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0) R3«RR5 RTR flR-aTRT 3TT55 I RI* SffiR-«HRt TUlft I 
(0 5*rt * 55 »w st«h \ ^rr p g 

\00 3TI3 55 I 

XIII V. S. 1581. 

snnrcsrcraTswta 

rcwft m«t vfzntr vvrff fa(t RTltft gfs ugm jr Rift siRsft 
15 m rtr t^ 5 i 

XIV V. S. 158V. 

5ftacTt?if^rc 

fesRT sfmf I?? rrt Rtft R*ft dta fimRRR motrri rrh: 
Rtf^ R°i fa *5 I 3TR* R”i faftfaf I 

XV V. S. 1582. 

^rsrn«n*l (Translation) 

snuR Riff «S5Rift Rft g g^ruf-i fps 5f'R 55 3 R°t 
VTRT 55 II RISR =R5f Sift 'Rlfr 3 5f RRtRft RtV |5 tf «TI^ 
5RRTR3 R fNlt II 

Note here also the Indicative form turned into the indefinite 

in sift, Rf{» ff etc.. 

XVI V. S. 161:1. 

3T»35VT^ 

gffc T^f rIr R STM BPT5SI |5 TR 3T TRl*R R RR|RRnfag I R>lfo 
RRtl 55 IR SRTR'f Rf RTt5 TR TRTf R^TRf RRlft RRlfa R*°l **5 I 

XVII F. 8. 16-iU (date of copy) 

trar33TT#|^ 

(Navalagranlhdvali, II, pp. 42-45) 

Rdf iRifvrg^ ftfu Rig vsfdtfR fiR RiRidtR I 
RtTsdf fafodt ^tflT I RT?df R^f RldtR I 

XVIII V. S. 1710 (date of copy) 

RTfoftSWfal 

{G'ijnrjtrBIf'ihano-IltluUa, VrajdldlS5$lrU pjr. 66-66) 

7 
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fate>If I 

tefl* WSHT WTufa Iffr 1 T*W T^TJ | 

I ijow cite Borne passages from tbe writings of Pars! authors 
before the formation of Modern Gujarati. 

XIX V. S* 1600 or thereabout. 

(a) aiR^OT *5*1 £? \ W ffcf TfTTf I55*te 

RTia tfte* i ww sr?K stem ftte i test qtfr \ 

i *i4tete i ^iteutfe wns mste ^fte qftf^r i at ate 
swtet 3?tef 5T5K I te?T *lf T35J[ft Tlfe foa'T* ^tet site 
«rte telte stek sten t at **te 'rite Ctte i ^ amt tot s?tr 
^rta wn«r zi ii 

(This is an extract from a Ms. written by a Parsi name 
Bahram Lakhmidhara in V. S. 1507. It is a ritualistic prescription 
for kindling the sacred fire. The word 3T5PC in this extract is 
obviously a mistake for ( Z\K from Skr. Slashes), 
and $fsF» meaning ‘ the ashes get cool\ ‘an 6 allow the 

ashes to cool .’) 

ii *rI' 

<TTWfl' ft**: Sffe I 

(Extract from a Ms. of ArdcrGvtra in the possession of Mr. 
Behramgur T, Anklesaria of Santa-Cruz (Bombay); the concluding 
colophon shows that it was copied in V. 8. 1507 at Navasari 
(Nagasarika). 

(c) ^<mrm nron N^tcfc wwj i (tfWtei 

a'jff sicgst <mt: ii ? ii n »tet testfir 
*18^3 a* i te 1*1 ami »rs«tra an 

«?qrn5 i # te i it ft *te* i a* te fifor* 

p l fite gte <*i tti a*r w^\i\ u 

(Gujarati translation of Sanskrit text of' Ijitni (Yatna)-, see 
Notes, p. 15 of this w ork, published by the Trustees of the Parsi 
Panchfcyat Funds.) 
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The language of these extracts is obviously of a period before 
or after 1500 V. S. The peculiar dative form made up by the 
application of t be suffix TT? (used abundantly in these translations) 
is very significant. It appears in the Mugdhdvcibodha AuJctilca 
(V. S. 1450) very frequently, and is seen in Gujarati literature 
of the period about V. S. 1500. 

: We have surveyed above the evolution of the Gujarati language 

bv looking at typical specimens of works of 
be applied in the dlfYerent periods, ranging from the eleventh 
examination of century to the sixteenth century of the Vikrama 
the^vanouBsped- era . j n exam j n j n g these specimens critically, 

the broad tests to be applied will be these:— 

(A) The distinctive phonetic features of the several stages of 
this evolution ; 

(B) Psychological shiftings in grammatical forms; 

(C) The analytical or synthetic nature of the forms marking 
the several periods; 

and (D) The presence and frequency or prominence of certain 

special words distinctive of a period. 

distiitctivephont- We sha11 deal with each of these testa in 

tic features of the fixing the course and stages of evolution of 

several linguistic 

stages . Gujarati. 

(*) First, then, we have (excluding the pre-Apabhram6a, i. e* 
Prakrit stage) the A pabhramsa stage.. Its characteris¬ 
tic features are:— 

• (a) Preserving the ^ in a conjunct; 

(b) The interpolation of % and thereby creating a con¬ 
junct, where such ^ does not exist; 

(c) The change of % to 

(d) The irregularity of gender, marked in Si. He, 
VIII-iv-445; 

(e) The free use of the $ suffix; 

(f) The suffix f attached to nouns generally, but even 
to indeclinables and even verbs; 
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•(g) Special forms like 

special ddefas like fflW, 3>rf* etc. 

Hematics', (a) and (b) This feature lias continued far into Gujarati 
and yielded words like on the one hand, and 
on the other, such words as (one crore), 

fcTTPJT &oa. noted in Utsarga I ( SOT ), Section III 
• of Lecture TV in the first volume of this wor^^i 
of mine; 

(c) This feature has been noticed supra in Yol. I, 
Lecture IV, Section III Utsarga XVII, to mark 
its continuation into Gujarati. 

(<1) This feature has extended into Gujarati, which has 
(masc.), (neuter), (mase.), (fem.), 
(fern.), *T3=a letter (masc.) &ca. altering the 
original gender in Sanskrit. 

(e) This feature has yielded in Gujarati the ^ and i 
endings of nouns (masc. and neuter respectively); 
see supra Vol. I, Lecture IV, Section T, Utsarga II; 

(f) This suffix is generally regarded as the evolute of, or 
rather a substitute for, the Skr. suffix 35; but Dr. 
Tessifori has very suggestively pointed a conjectural 
Z suffix as the original of this This 3T suffix 
figures largely in Gujarati poetry e. g. 

&ca. and in a few cases in Gujarati prose e. g. 
in ?5tf, T*T?f &cn.. 

(g) Tliese specialities are connecting links between 
Apabhram^a and Gujarati, e. g. the genitive forms 

&ca; the genitive terminations & %5» an ^ 
the pronouns 351^1, and fa Gujarati. 

(m) Post-Apabhrams'a stage. 

(\) Earlier Period. 

(a) Simplification of the conjunct, accompanied by the 
lengthening of the preceding short vowel; 

(b) Softening of the nasal, with the lengthening of the 
nrecediner short vowel: 
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(c) Dropping of the unaccented initial syllable; 

(d) The use of % virtually as a termination to denote 
the sense of the present tense indicative mood; 

and (c) The retention of the ^TSnfs-contactual vowels- 
a ig-sre uncoalesced. ^ 

(\) Later Period. 

In addition to the above— 

(a) The change of to respectively; v-* 

(b) The change of nominal to 3T; ^ 

(c) The change of ^ to 5X., when it is in contact with 

* or 

(d) The change of intervocalic ^ to 5^; 

and (e) The substitution of for in the formation of 
the passive voice. 


The period of pure ApabhramSa has already been shown as 
lasting upto the first half of the eleventh century of the Christian 
era—the beginning of the twelfth century of the Vikrama era. 
This statement, be it remembered, is with reference to the langu¬ 
age spoken by the people; a s book l anguage ^ Apabhramga ^ 
ap pears^Jo have lasted upto th e jmd of the twelfth century A. I). 

( — the middle of the thirteenth century Vikrama era). Thereafter 
gradually the language of Gujarat passed on into the several 
stages which I shall indicate soon below. The characteristic 
feature of the ApabhramSa stage need not, there¬ 
fore, detain us, and we may deal with those of 
the post-Apabbram^a stage,—its earlier as well as 
its later period. 

Earlier Period.—' O—(a). 

The simplified conjunct. 

We have traced the germs of this change back to Hema 
chandra’s time and earlier, and still further back to 

eonjimt!7 KJM P ^ ini ’ 9 time (see supra Yol. I, Pp. 891-392). 

But as a distinctive feature this principle belongs 
'to. the post-Apabhramla period undoubtedly. The time of the 


Post-Apabhr- 
amia stage; two 
periods. 


Earlier Period . 
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Magdhdvabodha Auklika (Y. S. 1450) marks the simplified con- 
jancfc as fully established; its faint beginnings are visible in V, S# 
1803 ( specimen No. (5) supra ) till it eventually has a 

free play in V. S. 1412 ( specimen (0) supra) ) and 

, finally in less than four decades thereafter it has full play as a 
dominant feature, (Y. S. 1450, Magdhdvabodha Auhtiha , and 
thereafter.) 

We come across some apparent exceptions in literature 
a good deal subsequent to the Mugdhdvabodha Auhtiha ; for in¬ 
stance, Vimala-prabandha (Y. S. 1568) has forms like 
(Yin, 30); rsvftl (ir, 5); qfas, srfaS, (r, 94). But 
against awfe we have STmfe, wm also (I, 92*); and, 

is evidently an error for as the word it rhymes with is 
while the hst four words (*J^Wf etc.) are found in a com¬ 

position in Jain poetry which aims at a classical appearance and as 
such naturally adopts in an artificial manner the obsolete Prakrit 
formations. Against these exceptions there arc numerous cases 
of simplified conjunct in this Prabandha, e. g. $T*Ts[, WT![ (IY 40) 
STPIsJ (IY, 94); and I suspect the apparent exceptions are the 
# result of defective editing or errors of the over-learned scribe. 

(^)-(b) This feature is of the same type 
of the nasal*!™^ inherently as (\) —(a) and calls for no detailed 

notice. 


(*) — (c) Dropping of the unaccented initial syllable . 

This process, no doubt, it as old as the hills. We find its 


Aphorhis , 


germs in the Prfikrit period, and further back 
in the Sanskrit period (vide supra, p. 873 


of Yol. I); vand we can go still further far avay into pre-Sanskrit 
times (supra, pp. 471-472), argentum (Lat.) and Skr. 


being traceable to a conmon source.) But for a full and established 


sway of the principle we must come to the post-Apabhramia 


stage. The most noticeable and time-fixing word is 

We can at a glance into the specimens given 
abore aee that this change was in full swing about the time of 
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Qautama-IZdsa, \Y. S. 1412. (Specimen No. (6) above, pp # 
12*13 supra)] of course earlier stages will show the start of the 
change. I note this period as prominently marked by this principle. 

(Jt)*"~(d) The use of h virtually as a termination • 

In this I take 5S as representing all its forms in number and 
person; viz : §> 55. ( J 

§ used as a ; g ^ 35<sftgV, % 3^3, 

ti'i minaU. ii. ). It may also be noted that this feature 

is conlincd to the present tense, indicative mood. 

I regard this % as a termination in Gujarati, and not, as some 
scholars view it, as an auxiliary verb as they call it). 

My reasons are:— 

(a) 5$ in forms like &ca. has lost its individual and 

independent status as a word; 

(b) It lias no verbal sense, but only indicates the time and 
the mood sense. 

We must remember that a large number of terminations were 
originally independent words which in course of time got reduced 
in form and function. % in this position ( etc.) is one 
such. 

How this lias happened may be inquired into with interest; 
is Skr. I’r. fo?? Ap. (or 

biurjara Ap. fs5^5 (t5?). Now, obviously Sff^T to 3T3J 

yield a repe‘ition of the idea of existence, time, person, number 
&ca.. siRrl would be bad Sanskrit, so also the rest bad gram¬ 
mar. Until the advent of the type, the form ({&&$) 

conveyed the full sense. But in course of time, its power to ex¬ 
press the full idea of existence, time, &ca. was exhausted, and 
assuming an indefinite sense (as in M. Guj. is 
indefinite and not indicative mood-it is something like a condi¬ 
tional mood form), the indicative mood present tense idea had to 
be supplied by some other means, and came in as a help or 
support, to finish that complete sense. 
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Hindi, Mar Athi 
and other idioms 
compand and 
contrasted. 


This peculiar grammatfeal evolution in M. Guja¬ 
rati may, with interest, be compared and con¬ 
trasted with forms in other allied languages 


used to convey the same idea. Thus:— 

Hindi—4ft5mt; Marathi—4^3 (some times simply 4W4l 

where really a?i| is to be taken as present); 

Surati Rural Gujarati— 3. Bengali has a similar form: 

cwft “4ft, 4ft, snftrer 4m 4ft, 4ft, 


(Rajani, by Bankima Chandra Ckattarji, Book IV, Chap. V« 
para 2). 

In all these cases the literal sense is speaking is, i.e. is speak- 
ing\ the forms 4ftwiT, being present 

participles. 23 Thus the Surati rural form 3 is psycholo- 


25. Bengali has also the type (%) *11*1 = 110 descends; and this is the 
type without the 3 support and with the termination (i.e. its evolute 
s[) in full possession of its potency. It is believed that the 3 
typo is an artificial form coined by pedants who discarded colloquialisms 
like *11R 3, &ca. as too vulgar for literary forms. So I am told by 
a Bengali export, Mr. Charu Bandyopadhyaya, Leeturor in Bengali 
Languago and Literature, Calcutta University. But on further quest¬ 
ioning him as to what he woant by “coined” form, he informs me 
that *1^0 (East Bengal), 3 (North Bengal) and ^3 (West 

Bengal), are the various types in vogue, and that out of these dialectic 
variations the 3 type was created artificially to suit the taste of 
all the parts of Bengal, and it was regarded as the literary form, which 
is found in use from the very earliest extant hooks, SAnya-purAna dcca.. 
He adds that this “artificial” form preponderates in the literature of 
East Bengal, as against that of West Bengal, because this form is much 
near their own spoken dialectic form 3); and that this form was 

made universal by the Fort William College Pandits. I am highly 
indobted to Mr. Charu Bandyopadhyaya for this extremely interesting 
history of the 3 type. It enables rao to come to the conclusion 
(especially from the fact noted in the italicized sentence above), that far 
from being an 44 artificially coined” form the & type is but* histo¬ 
rically the true form out of which various dialectic forms, the patois j 
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gically more correct than the general Gujarati form which 
inherently involves a tautology like speaks is* Yet the force of 
idiom makes the general Gujarati use classical, for the 

tautology is not present when the original power of the represent¬ 
ative of the termination in is exhausted. In fact in 
assumes the position of an incomplete idea like the present 
participle 

It may be noted that such apparent and inherent psychologic- 

I 8l tautology plays an important part in the form- 

27^ psychological ation of idiom in a language. To take an 

tautology in instance from Gujarati: the form i.e. the 

compared with that . . . , r\«v 

in the conjunctive indeclinable past participle of verbs, e. g. 

participle . involves a similar or worse psychological blunder. 

For if analysed, means = having done 

plus % = awd; having done , and ; the idea of and here is really 
implied in the idea presented by having done , “ having done it he 
went away” 0$ being equal to “ he did it and he 

went away ” \*h H This W termination is called 

a conjunctive participle by Dr. Tessitori; this is very appropriate 
in view of the “and” idea conveyed by it. Therefore the word 
and is superfluous in “ having done and yet, the force of idiom 
makes a correct form: and the thought-steps are something 

like these :— 

mft=having done ; then the speaker’s mind pauses for the 
next idea and in catching the latter loses sight of the idea of and 
implied in the previous expression, and so takes hold of ( — and) 
as a support, a link. 

This psychological process of halting and marching with the 
help of a new prop is accentuated in cases like the following :— 

were evolved, and that all that has happened is that the Pandits only 
revived, if at all, (certainly not coined ), the old type $7^6 by tha 
truly scientific method of seeing the common principle running through 
all the dialectic variations, a principle supported by actual use in oldest 
works and downwards. To be correct, it was not a revival, but merely 
a recognition of classical against the patois type. 
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srf* V** »wft • 

(Pdndavi Gil &; date of copy V. S. 1650 probably). 

The repetition in ft and srft is apparently a flagrant tauto- 
logy. But it serves to indicate forcibly the direction and shape 
of the thought-process involved therein. This double tautology 
is perhaps accountable by the fact that the sentence is part of a 
commentary-like explanation of an original Sanskrit text; hence 
the writer says to explain rtsft, a translation of the original 

in the text 20 and then passing on to the next idea again 
takes hold of arft; in short the first fk (in has lost its 

u and” sense and merges into the partial xffr sense in and 
hence the new srft 27 . 

26. iffasq i gfaa) ^ 111^11 

27. Dr. Tessilori regards this 3 (ft*'!?) as a locative post-position 

(vide his “Notes” § 131, p. 86 (middle)). It is difficult, even after 
reading all his arguments, to fit as a locative post-position into the 
preecding past participial form (aB lie regards it); %0-being traced by 
him to (l*0> and the locative thereof. It is not at all 
necessary to adopt such a roundabout and defective theory. The 
instance efft given by me above from Pdndavi Gkd will at once 

dispose of the theory of being a locative post-position, as the •fft 
here is a clear instance of “and” bsing intended to connect the ideas. 
The easiest explanation is this: just as the 0. W. Raj* in 

(e. g. etc.) can be traced back to the 531 termination in 

Skr., so the alternative form in etc. wherein Dr. Tessi- 

tori regards the H as pleonastic, quite needlessly, I think), can be 
looked upon as a remanant of the Skr. 9 termination for 5315 
by svara~lhakti mm *w!lfaf the condition that an upaaarga 

alone would require 9 for 531 being slackened and the same termination 
0?) being applied even when there is no upasarga , thus giving 
Hlfa etc.. 

{Epic literature displays a free use of the apparent license of 
applying ^ (for 53f) even when the root is not united with an upasarga] 
see Valmtki's Rdmdyana •— 

(1) I 

( Bdla-Kdnda, XXVII, l) 
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A deeper examination will show that just as in the case of 
the portion has exhausted its original significance, even so in 

(2) fata f*q erH trc> w^RoiEEfau " 

(Ibid, XXX,20) 

(3) fgqar 

( Sanlcshipta R&mdyana , edited by 0. V, 
Vaidya ; Bdla-Kdnda> Sarga VII) 

(4) 

{Ibid) Ayodhyd-Kdnda , Sarga X) 
Dr. Hopkins (The Great Epic of India) pp. 261-263) shows that 
this and other apparent licenses are really cases of borrowings from the 
current Prakrits ; for as he pithily observes, “ metre surpasses Sanskrit 
grammar but not grammar altogether . + + Where Sanskrit grammar 

fails, the poets had recourse to patois” (p. 262). His reason is that 
such cases occur “only when the metre requires them ” (p. 263), and, 
amongst other instances, cites the case of ajfl f or in H g 
Wf (vii, 32, 64) (pp. 263 and 205). Thus, the later 

Pr&krit termination (f*0 is traceable to the older dialectic form in *!• 
I get, to me hitherto unexpected, support from Dr. BMnd&rkar 
who in his “Lectures” (p. 117) traces the &auraseni V* to the Skr. 

; I only go a step further and see the operation of svara-bhalcti in- 
this matter.] 

(The ApabhramSa termination for is as given by Hem a- 

chandra {Si. He. VIII-iv-439), being confined to Pi&krit proper by 
him as also by Markandeya {PrdJcritasarvasva IV-37) for Mahft- 
r&shtri.) 

Some scholars regard this «T (in ^*0^ &ca.) not as the conjunctive 
‘and* but merely as a superfluous participle without any significance. 
This is inconoeiveable, if we remember that all the parts in a syntactical 
utterance symbolize an underlying thought-principle. The use in 
Hindi of % where we have *! in such cases may at first sight support 
these scholars: e. g. sftff afar ^ 5T m but the % hero 

really takes the place of some conjunctive word like ^ (Huj.) f or is 
representative of ^ Hindi which also is in use e.g. where 

the mi is but a reduction of itself a conjunctive participle 

from ^K = todo; being = taking + doing (that). This was in 
vogue in 0. W. R. (Tessitori “Notes” § 131), but I do not regard it as 
9 mere postposition as Dr, Tessitori does. 
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the ‘and* sense is exhausted in by itself and hence the 
support ofV This will be clear if we consider the following : 
$qjoft qsrfft if % were not used would show 

how mutilated is, not being aide to indicate the “and” idea; 
qifift would be halting and lame. Similarly and 

tt4t% smj. 


The idiom of 
adding ^ to the 
trace¬ 
able backwards 
uptotlie sixteenth 
century Viler ama 
era , 


Tin's idiom of adding ^ to the ^RF?T form 
can be traced far back upto the beginning of the 
sixteenth century of the Vikrama era. e. g. 

(1) in Bhalana’s Kddambart ( Purva . 

bhaga)\ Y. S. 1550 or thereabouts- 
(See specimen ) supra.) 


(2) JTTsq sift Svapnddhyaya Y. S. 1582. 

(3) 53jT<q ^fa-Sdmwdraa iastra, V. 


S. 1557. 


(4) 55^?; ^H%-Snuharam\ st. 75, 74; V. S. 152G. 


(5) - Kdnhadade-prabandha, 1-111; Y. S. 1512. 


To return to % and its use as a help to replace the exhausted 

function of the precedent form;—it may be 
The idiom indicated, . , . _ _ r* . 

interesting to compare the place of SWST in 

Sanskrit in the peculiar idiomatic use in 

sentences like the following:— 

(a) \w,i srforaft 

Panchatantra- (4); 


in «TKU used 
compared. 


(b) STtf qq !m\ qq: feq Sf I 

( Mudrdrdkshasa 1, 5.) 

(c) STfar ^*5 

(Kathdsaritsdgara , 22, 56, 1, 27) 

This use, however, takes as a mere expletive or it means 
something like the expressions “It is thus,” or “there” (as in 
English—“there was a man in Benares”). A better analogy is 
to be found in the use of in sentences like the following;— 
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(d) JfTRfa 

TOW* TTlfelT 3^ I 

0\ 

(quoted by Mallinutha somewhere) 

(e) grafts %«TT RT3iq>S5I II 

( Sdhitga-darpana ) 


(f) 9TRS ^ 

srctfa mm i 

(Kavya-prak&Sa III-20) 

Here, ®rf^*T «lfR 3^3 and ^f«T 9Rttfq present a clear 
tautology which is explained away by the idiomatic fiction that 
«rfw in such cases simply stands for a?5*3C. I do not know how 
this idiom arose in Sanskrit, and it is distinguishable from the 
idiom which gives the type in Gujarati in that the element of 
exhaustion of expressive power in the termination is absent in the 
case of the Sanskrit idiom. 

When did this use of d as a virtual termination begin ? 

^astri Vrajalul Ivalidas tells us ( Utsarga - 
The earliest begin - „„ ... „ x 

• „ * . Js-s. mala, p. 74, edition of 18< 0 a. d.) 

mng of the type F ’ * * * . ~ % 

from about 1 5 00 V.S. ^ ^ 

^ 35 <* (i.e. 3T^) 3m?r“3” ijjpnsft 

@* ^ ^ 3STiqr 3 W q aTT^fe! ijWt 3«ft. »ljtT HT'Rft 

Mwini ift «Rlfa JJjENT STtft- TR ^5^- W SIT HW 

inftn 3 nrf?i=guf=3nq3. ^gfu= 5 KV3?=^i%3.’’ 

Also he tells us (Gujardti Bhdehd-no Itihdta p. 32, edition 


0 ! A. D. 18G6):— 

35 ‘*T^3’ fifc*TTH3 UT«S[ faRT- 

q? 3tePT3 3 333 ^® o: U 3T513T <J3 3^13 331 TJUttlft 

JR T 3?R35Kt fifcN'R’nft IWT Stdfa ^RflTHT «r 3^3 

This testimony from a Sdstri devoted to research in the field 
of Prakrit and Gujarati literature is of real value. The only pity 
is that he uses the expressions—in a loose 
way; and that when he really means the d in the type (where 
onlj the $ is reduced to the position of a termination) he uses the 
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wide term, 37^1175 and (or 75rft) fcqrcst i.e. auxiliary 

verb,—terms which would include forms like «T(*^ &, ?w), 

Wif) pl &ca. where the position of the auxiliary word is not quite 
that of a termination. 

I pick out some instances from old literature and arrange’them 
below in a backward chronological order 

(1) V. S. 1629 Vaitdla panchavW (prose) is full of this use 
of e.g. (p. 96.) ; Wltf (p. 97); (p. 101) ; 

31# (p. 105) ; qi?5 STffg, 5TT^[ (p. Ill); T?53f, 

(p. 112) ; (p. 115) ; (p. 152); frfasf, 

$5^7*53? (p. 174) ; 3TR35 (p. 181). 

2. V. S. 1619. Vaitdla PauchavW (poem), Sflttf (p. 23); 
ur^f (p. 26). 

(Note:—In (1) at p. 92 I find WR, WT^, without the 55 in 
the sense of STfqd.) 

8. V. S. 15G8 Vimala-prabandha . 

(VI. 90); 

^ (YI-93). 

4. V. S. 1550 Bhalana’s Kddambari (purva bhdga '). 

28. YSfa(X,1.7) 

% ar^r sttrt Ti^fgrfg; (XI, 1 . 22 ) 
ftw qifori H 7 (xiv, 1 . 137 ); 

TiTRO ff Siftfts (XXI, 1.196) ; 
qwft HR (XXIII, 1.89) ; 

srfs STTfffefe HR (Do., 1.90) ; 

(Do., 1.91); 

PS Steft 3nfqr% ** (VII, 1-7°). 

(5) Y. S. 1529 Bahama Skandha by KeSavadas. 

srfo qm (Sarga XXII, St. 10) 

28.1 need n)t repeat that the forms in ? ending instead of 3^ 
ending do not belong tj Bb&Uga’s period, but to the period of the 
spribo* 
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(6) About V, S. 1515. ShaddvaSyaka-Bdldvabodha, by Hcma. 

hansa; 

(The Ms. was copied in V. S. 161C, but the author flourished 
about V. S. 1515, for he wrote Nydya-Manjusha in lliat year.) 

SHf* 3^ (p. 7 1. 4 in the Ms.) 

3$ (p. 13 in the Ms.) 

3$ (elsewhere in the same Ms; my note 

omits the page), 

(7) V. S. 1512. Kdnhadade-prabandha . 

(passive) ; Slfwfo; 

( Nagara-varnana —prose passage in Khanda III) 
(Note:—This passage, as also the only other prose passage 
(entitled Bhatduli) appear to me to be interpolations of a later 
period than the work itself. They come in between tha poetical 
stanzas almost as intruders in the context; the Bliatauli, besides, 
is distinctly of the nature of an explanatory gloss, which cannot 
therefore form part of the text; and it contains repetitions of the 
poetical portion.] 

(8) V. S. 1507. Ardd’Gvira (or Viraf-nama ); which belongs 
to the Parsi literature of the time. 

(passive), in sjfb (See supra 

passage XVII (b) quoted from the work). 29 

We have before us sufficient material in the typical group of 
instances noted above. These are on the positive side, noting the 

29. The Gujarati version of another Sanskrit work by Parsis 
(Slcanda-Gamdnl-Gujdra) shows the 0 type in several places: 

Mr srarc fa 3j5i qtffo 11 n 
M3 sitei i *rH. i ii M ii 
^ sftarft fei ssiu n v? n 

(Notes in the work published by the Trustees of the Parsi Panch&- 
yat Funds; p. 63, Col 1.) 

This translations has no date given to it. The change of into 
5 ($R(t&) and similar features would place the translation somewhere in 
the eighteenth century. Hence I have excluded these extracts from the 
instances in the text. 
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actual use of the type. The negative side is equally sug¬ 
gestive. Before Y. S. 1500 we fail to come across this type. 
Narasinha Mehta (approximately from Y. S. 1470 to 1537) does 
not use this type, as far as my search discloses, but has invariably 
the ^ type (which, no doubt, was written as in his own 
days). I give only a few instances:— 

(1) srct (Gujarati Press Edition of 

Narasinha Mehta’s poems, p. 489, 
pada 49); 

(2) «TaTO Hta ¥TT% ( do. p. 185, pada 42); 

(8) ^ 5T f ^ 31 f ^ 

(4) wfaw w.orr gift 

(5) W JTT^T% 

(6) Wm gggi Fg ( do. pp. 484-5, pada 39); 

(7) ^T^Tgt ( do. p. 590, pada 04); 

(8) traT 3T#5 ’Tt'ft (do. p. 523, pada 89); 

(9) mgg) ms 37i3n% r 

(10) sioriir \ 

(13) ito * 

(&c». &ca. (eight verbs) ( do. p. 220, pada 188); 

(12) «?; 

(13) sr* 

( do. p. 219, pada 187); 

(14) Fm\ gTvft ^ gi*"ft (do p. 218, pada 188); 

(15) gias gri% 

( 16 ) mmft ggr mj* 

(17) mr mmfT Trc&mft (do. P . 217, pada 18 1 ); 

(18) mg »tt% fm gf? g gs^gr 

(19) g'ni (do. p. 217, pada 182); 

(20) wefir f§g flgftg 

(21) fatm^ g<gf 

&ca, ( do. p. 64, pada 16 ) 
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These are but a few instances out of numerous ones available* 
They will furnish a sufficient indication. 

[Against these instances of the ^ type in Narasinha Mehta 
I am shown:— 

(a) a poem out of an unpublished collection of Naraslnha 
Mehta’s poems (date of Ms. unknown) in the possess-* 
ion of Mr. Natavarlal I. Desai of the “Gujarati” 
Press, which contains the sfrCS? type of form in 
luxuriance; also in the same collection the same type 
appearing in about a dozen instances, picked out at 
random; 30 

and (b) the same type (3 jI&) in the printed works of Nara* 
sinha Mehta (Gujarati Press edition) in a considerable 
number of instances (about fifty); thus:— 



r.ige 

79 

Pada 

10 

line 

G 


82 

15 

1 


91 

31 

215 


91 

33 

227 


9 L 

33 

228 


30 For instance:- 

30 (fl^It <1*0 

g t p . 3 (flt«*i 

msft P . 3 ( „ ) 

&C. 

The whole poem referred to above is as under:— 

tin tnnftg 
flit! 3155^3 flit 

Stflr flflTit a wnfl =flii, flit qraftsfa art* •) 

flflt All fflSqS 

5Ifl flt^ ATS®. fllflo ^ 

an aHaat ?ft m tst, mi & 

flutfiflifli wwY fl’fl tflni, % flroo * 

9 
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Vi* 

*5? 

92 

S3 

229 


92 

33 

233 


93 

34 

255 

&C. 


&e. 

&c. 

This apparently hug 

e phalanx of an opposing army need not 

alarm us. Let us look 

at the 

facts in 

the face. The typs comc3 


into sight certainly sometime after 1500 V. S.; in 1450 V. S., 
i. e. twenty years before Karasinba Mehta’s birth, the type 
reigned supreme and alone (Vide Mugdhdvabodha Auktilca ). 
Then again the type in Narasinha Mehta is not limited to the 
few instances cited by me; it nourishes in equal, if not greater, 
luxuriance, with the opposing instances shown us; and the 
type established itself long after 1500 V. S.. Add to this the 
recognised facts:— 

(1) that we possess no Mss. of Naraslnha Mehta’s works 
older than two or three centuries from now: 

(2) that the extreme popularity of Karasinha Mehta’s 
works; the handing down of them by oral tradition 
supplemented by the writing of them according as the 
taste and fancy and the limitations of learning of the 
writers inclined them; the liberties taken by scribes, 
age after age, with the text, tlich* ignorance, &c ;—all 
these factors have combined to present the poems 
in a form far from faithful to the original composition 
of the poet’s time; 

and (2) That even spurious pieces have often been passed 0 $ 
by their composers as those of Karasinha, Mira, Kabir 
and such other well known old poets. 

In these circumstances, I would look upon these instances ^ 
with grave doubts as to their genuineness. There is really 
nothing to prevent the possibility of the text containing or 
or for d in many of these instances, or f for in cases like $5X1? 
in the piece cited above, or in the line 

in the celebrated and sublime poem beginning ^ iTJpnri 
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etc m In fact £ (or f) to my ear sounds more 
like Narasinha Mehta than does or 

The only'othor theory which could synthetize the opposing 
arguments that can be suggested is that Narasinha Mehta’s was * 
period of transition from the type to the type, and hence 
the appearance of both the types in his poems. I am however not 
inclined to accept this theory as consonant with probabilities.] 

Going about a quarter of a century before the birth of 
Narasintia Mehta we find in V. S. 1450 the Mugdhavdbodha 
AuhtiJca telling the same tale, a significant negative. I pick out 
only a few out of many instances of the ^ type. 

(1) qtann Tifei I (sfannt sifwi ) 

( 1 ) qn;? I ( ) 

( 3 ) % i Tra i ( q? tt 

qim ) 

( 4 ) jqjf I ( faWt «PRt ) 

( 5 ) qqq* tpt qq? I ( qqrq. qtf qqfq ) 

( G ) gqqora qq* srrq^ j I ( g^nr arj gqlfo) 

( 7 ) mft q^rc i (qw Tsrfa) 

(8 )f&«q qw Tit srq l (qfs^T s$ 

( 9 ) T>TfT a ft ??5 sft* qrq? | ( tjt*: & 

an srafa) 

(10) qT v 7(i< TfpTT-j qqri i (qjrrft 0 ! ftqqm 

STTETT? sfa: ) 

Thu3, while from after 1500 V. S. downwards there is a 
gradaal beginning and growth of the type, we find no such 
type during the perioi before 1500 V. S.. Expressions like 
found in Aloyann (V. S. 1330) need not be taken as 
refuting this view, for represents *T%I f 

not which (present tense indicative) is the type we are 
concernei with. We can thus safely conclude that the use of ® 
as a terminition type) started after 1500 V* S. (or about 
1500 V. 8 ), bit was rare at first; and that its established use 
to ftt a much later period, when entirely lost its power to 
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express the pure'present tense. The view I expressed in my 
presidential address at the Gujarati Sahitya Parishad (May 1915) 
is thus horn out by the examination of the materials made above* 
I said there:— 

v “This type appears to have found its way very long after 
Y. S. 1400. Bhalana (a poet who flourished after Y. S. 1495 
i. e. 1500) uses, in his Kadambari, the form works com¬ 

posed during the period about Y. S. 1500, such as the Kdnhadade - 
prabandha do not appear to use as an It is after 

V. S. 1700 that such use is very frequent. This point can be 
settled after a patient inquiry. But this much is certain that this 
form came into vogue after 1500 Y. S. M 

(Report of the Fifth Gujarati Sdhitya Parishad . 
pp. 25-2G of the Presidential Address.) 

What was tentatively advanced then receives, I believe, a sure 
confirmation by the patient inquiry then suggested and now carried 
out. The inquiry is a little difficult because, as a rule, this type finds 
place generally in prose writings and comparatively very rarely in 
poetry, and Gujarati literature upto the last hundred years abounds 
in poetry whereas prose works are few and far between. I have already 
remarked, besides, that even at present Gujarati poetry adheres 
to the type and almost studiously eschews the type. 31 

ttKe). The retention of the uncoalesced . 

I This feature has lasted late upto the sixteenth and seventeenth 
! centuries of the Vikrama era, whereafter these 

^ rWainotl con t ac tual vowels merged together and assumed 
the forms respectively. This I am at 

once dealing with in the next clause, ( r .) Later Period-^ a), and 
, hence I dismiss this question with this brief remark, as also the 
remark that this Rem (e) and item (R)-(a) need not be taken 
together so as to come into mutual conflict. In short (^)-(e) slides 
into (0-(a), and so far the terms “in addition to the above/* 
paentioned with reference to the features of the later period (at 
fp. 53 above) do not apply to this particular feature. 

31- See mpra p, 38, remark on (b) 
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Later Period 


00-(a) The change of arf-ars to 


As I have already pointed out, this change passed through 
gradual stages of 3T|-3T3, f-S, and finally 

Shaded to*- established itself int0 l-'bi duri “g thi 8 

transition wc find and ^ (andS?3-3) 
occasionally running together, as is not un¬ 
natural in phonetic evolution. In fixing the approximate period for 
the final evolution, we are concerned with when Fully established. 
This period may be fixed somewhere between 1700 and 1750 Y. S.. 
A glance at the specimens given by me till now will show that 
the Mss. dating before 1700 Y. S. do not show this evolu¬ 
tion. The few exceptions in Bhalana’s Kddambari have been 
accounted for by me. (See supra pp. 31-32). The specimens 
given by Sastri Yrajalal Kill id as in his “Gujarati Bhdshdno Itihdsa” 


(at pp. 63 to 67) show that before 1700 Y. S. 3Ts[“3T^ or s[-3T 
figure as prevalent forms. A Ms. of Bliima Kavi’s Uari-Lild 
(composed in Y. S. 1541) copied in Y. S. 1702 shows (according 
to the specimen given by Sjistri Yrajajlal) and the speci¬ 

mens he gives from Mss. copied after Y. S. 1750 mark the full 
sway of Thus we are safe in fixing the period of the final 

establishment of between 1700 and 1750 Y. S.. ' 


00~(b) The change of non-final ^-3 to sr. 

The instances of these have been given by me in Lecture IY, 
Section I, Utsarga III, (pp. 222 ff. of Yolume 

ngefiot. I} ’ c ' *• ^ CSkr.)-^ (G.); m* (8kr> 

JTTTO (G.). I have also pointed out the 
ancient tendency of this principle far back into the Sanskrit, 
period (p. 231 of Yol. I), but contended, for reasons stated, that 
in spite of that ancient origin of the principle in an embryonio 
stage, its real evolution belongs to Gujarati proper. This feature 
also begins about V. S. 1750, as indicated in my presidential 
address at the fifth Gujarati S^hitya Parishad (p. 27)# 
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(c) Change of 


00—(c) The change of^tovwhen 
in contact with H or cr. 

This change shows its beginnings in abont 
V. S. 1557 ( B'vivana-dlpika e. g. ftsft) bat along with such forms 
we have also srtGt. The period for a firm establishment of this 
^change must be after 1750 V. S.. 

inter-vocalic ^ changed to s$. 


The use of (even intervocalic) is visible, till very recent 
times, in writing, although 55 was spoken; this 
(^Chwige of ig j n writings fifty years old or there- 

^ abouts. It is difficult to say when the 55 sound 

came into vogue in spoken language, for the Mss. adopt ^ all 
, r along. ITemachandra recognizes 55 in the limited sphere of the 
1 PaiSaehi language (^t55 :U Si. He. YIII-iv-307), But that will 
not settle our point. For at that rate, Vedic Sanskrit had 35 also, for 
S, not for ^ be it remembered. (See supra Yol. I, pp. 365 ff.) 


As against the ApabhramSa stage as well as the Earlier 
Period of the /)oa/-Apabhram3a stage, this change of $ to q5 is 
decidedly a late development, tlnsa two stages having no cerebral 
rZ in them. It is only during the Liter Period of the post - 
ApabhramS* stage that the exact or approximate advent of the 
cerebral 35 is difficult to fix; the reason, as alrealy hinted, being 
the fact that the dental & symbol was used to represent 
the cerebral 55 for a number of years till some five or six decades 
ago. Any how this cerebral development is a distinctive feature 
of the Later Period, marking it off from all the preceding stages. 

Whether this cerebralizition of the dental <5 marks Gujarati 
off from ML-avadi is another question. Dr. Tessitori 32 tells us 
that “this process had probably began since the earliest Old 
Western Rajasthani stage, but ia no MS. of the latter language 
the l sound is distinguished from Z.” This led me to believe what 
I had ragarde \ as true from occasional impressions received from 


3 1. Vidjhis “Notes” p. 5, characteristic number 6 of Gujar&tt: 
Jod. Ai*t. Vol. XLIII, February 1914, p. 25. 
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hearing some Maravadis speak, viz: that Maravadi does not pofcsess 
the cerebral 55 and so I stated in my presidential address at the 
Fifth Gujarati Sdhitya Parishad (p. 28). This impression of mine 
was declared to be wrong by Dr. Tessitori in a private letter to me 
written in the middle of July 1915. He stated therein that this 
cerebral sound (55) was heard in Maravadi, and that there was no 
doubt about it. In a later article 33 by him, Dr. Tessitori gives an 
extract from the “ Song of Jasavanta Sonigro ” where the cerebral 
35 is indicated by a diacritical dot below 35, thus:- (St. 2); 

W*rf?J, (St. 4); Ttfe, (St. 7); *1$, (St. 8); 

(St. 9). Whether this dot-mark is found in the Ms. or introduced 
by Dr. Tessitori, is not clear; (he admits having made alterations 
to make the language correspond exactly with the time of com" 
position; however, this symbol would not necessarily fall within 
the scope of the object of such alterations). Any how in other 
places in the article we find simple S3 without the dot-mark. 34 

The extract from a Dingala text given by Dr. Tessitori at 
p. 396 of the J.A.S. Beng., Nov. 1914, quoted by me supra Yol. 
I. p. 8GG, n. 129, shows this cerebral ? mirked with a dot luxu¬ 
riantly. Of course, the game remark is applicable in this case, as 
in the case of the extract from the Song of Jasavanta Songiro . 

Sir George Grierson tells us 33 that in Maravadi “the cerebral 
1 is very common” and that 1 is often indicated thus, instead of 
by 35, The specimens given by him disclose a bewildering mixture 
of <3 and 55 in the various dialects of Maravadi. 30 

The upshot of this survey is that the cerebral 58 existed as a 
sound long before it was symbolized (as 55 In Gujarati or as B or 

33. “Bardic and Historical Survey of Rajputana" J. A, S. Beng., 
N. S. XII; 1916 A. D,; pp. 82-84, 

34. Ibid, p. 98; (1. 8 of the inscription); W? (I. .9). This 

is an inscription dated V. S. 1G8G. 

35. “Linguistic Survey of India.” Vol. IX, Part II, p. 20. 

36. E. g. see Ibid pp. 63, 64, 72, 74, 76, 79, 82, 86, 88, 91, <fcca.. 
Therein M&rav&dt proper shows the dental the rest have the cerebral 
repdommehtly over rare instances of the dental. 
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35 in Maravadi), that it is difficult to state with any approximation 
to certainty as to when this sound came into the language, but that 
Dr. Tessitori’s statement that this process of cerebralizing had 
begun since the earliest 0. W. Raj. stage is not supported by any 
evidence or inference. 

(i)—(e) The substitution of for in the 
formation of the passive voice . 

So far as I can ascertain this use of $TT*J for in the 
(a) MR f t) r formation of the passive voice is not found in 

in passive forma- frequent use before the eighteenth century of 

t* on8 ' the Vikrama era. The forms in 

cited by Dr. Tcssitori in § 140 of his “Notes”, no doubt, 
are found in Mss. of the period 1500 to 1550 A. D. ( — 1556 to 
1606 V. S.). But these arc restricted to the potential sense along 
with the passive, while Modern Gujarati uses the form in the pure 
passive sense also, without the idea of potentiality. Thus, in 
(M. Guj.) the word cannot possibly 

have the potential sense Any how the disappearance of 

and the firm establishment of 3TPI appears to belong to the 
later centuries, about the eighteenth century of the Vikrama era. 

The genesis of this 3fTn will be examined further on in con¬ 
nection with a different subject. I may only indicate here that the 
^in this passive is, I believe, a remnant of ( = go , Skr.), 
just as the \ in the Skr. passive suffix is traceable to to go ; 
that li. M. G. (=^*1^5*15), 

analytical in their formation, throw a suggestive light on the 
synthetical formations, (Skr.), (Ap.), and (G-), 

indicating the origin of the passive element from go: and 

that the 3TF before the \ in 3STP* &ca. is of the nature of an dgama, 
(I am liot inclined to go with Dr. Tessitori in the view that this 
potential is traceable to the causal formation which would 
account for the 

In North Gujarat an adventitious % is prefixed to the passive 
when applied to Gujarati roots ending in SfT> ^ or sfy thus!- 
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( to eat) 

Passive 

iJs*5T (to bathe) 


J«TT ( to gO ) 


./■ft ( to drink ) 

’ftTOW; 

( to take ) 


rJsft (to see ) 


( to lose ) 



“ sfaf 3TRI irax utq XflbTCT'jft ” 

(A village song) 

§J, passive of 3TI^ (to come) may seem to be the result 
of mistaking as the root; but considering the derivation of 
from $TT+qi (Skr.) through the past participle form with ^ thrown 
in as an dgama 38 it is possible to take STf as the residual root 
(meaning to come), the original function of W as an upasarga 
being lost far behind in the coarse of evolution. 30 This gets 
some support from the H. ^TTrlt £ where the present participial 
termination rlT leaves 3Tf as the root; though is also found; e.g. 

«rtd srrar 3rra?T !•] 

This f in the passive formation in North Gujarat has a trace 
of Maravfuli influence, those parts being on the border of Maravadi- 
speaking tracts; Maravadi inserts an r before ij, the passive forming 
suffix. 40 


38. For this derivation see Vol. I of this work, pp. 245, 240. 

39. This lends further support to my derivation of from 
«?i+qr, its past participle, with ^interpolated as an dgama. 

40. See Sir Goorge Grierson’s paper on “Irregular Causal Verbs 
in the Indo-Aryan Vernaculars” (read March 1896) J. A. S. Beng., 
LXV Part I, 1896 A. D., p. 2. He says tliere:- 

“1 must add another parallel form which has not been noticed by 
writers in this connection. In the Marwari dialect of Rajputana Certain 
verbs insert an r before ij, the suffix which forms the passive. Thus 
the passive of Uno (to take) is li-r-ijno, and of deno ‘to give’ de-r-tino,” 
10 
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(B) Psychological changes in grammatical forms. 


This covers cases where the syntactical concord in an earlier 
idiom is warped in a later idiom; or where the idea conveyed by a 
particular grammatical form in pos7-Apabhrara6a and early Gujarati 
stages is altered materially in the Gujarati evolutes of those 
very forms. 

1 give some important instanccs:- 

(a) The concord in the passive voice of verbs in the past tense 
as known to the Sanskrit idiom was adopted upto the 
time of Bhalana and little later, and even Premanand 
occasionally accepts it; in Modern Gujarati this is 
curiously altered and the object of the verb is put in the 
dativc-like form with the termination %. Take instances:- 


(1) ytsjh ffern* ^FFroft S'onfa qiift 


{Datiama Skandha by Bhalana ; pada 280, stanza 2. Ms. 
belonging to the Gujarat Vernacular Society). (About 

V. S. 1500.) 


(2) ^5 Hfa S’rrfa j| 


( [Bhalana*8 Kddambari , Purvabhdga, p. 22, 1. 22, K. II. 
Dhruva’s edition). (About V. S. 1550.) 


(3) *T£ITT ^ I 

^ I 

(Bhdlana 8 Sapta$ati, Kadavii 2, st. 12-13) (About 1500 V. S.). 

(4) rft i| 37T^Tt tfc*? Ibid . Kadavii 3, st. 4.) 

(5) § srirotfta ^ i 

(Vaitala-pahchaviSi prose, p. 174, (V. S. 1629). 

(6) §<?<$ i§ ZT^t vttt ere 

(Premananda’s Abliimanyu-akhyana, XV1II,8) 

(V. S. 1727). 

(7) # g %% ^ ?qfHI 

( Nala-DamayaniUPaza by Nayasundara; V. S. 1665), 

For this correct concord, modern Gujarati will have 


W*tJ‘ 
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(1) fwrsft qTT’n 

(2) ^ s*n^ gffst srff 

(3) (*£KT 3* ^ rfJJTt 

(4) r\5r ^rr^ft 

(5) *§% JTftiSft % 

(6) *5% Tfoft 

(7) c5^ ^§4. 

(Note :—In instance (3) is like the modern Gujarati 

idiom, side by side with the earlier idiom). 

This is the only feature under warping of concord worth 
noticing. Incidentally I may notice the idiom in Modern 
Gujarati j| where is not passive as in Skr. 5TTFT, but 

active; it seems the passive sense of RfR is converted into active in 
Gujarati without such a change as Skr. would resort to as applying 
Wf<3 termination and saying SHRelF^. 

We now come to purely psychological shiftings of sense by 
way of tense, mood, voice and the like. These are:— 

(b) The change of sense of the passive, future tense, third 
person singular form to the active, future, first person singular, 
(as also the second person singular): 

Examples:— 

WWt (Skr.), (rr. and Apr.), (pouf 

Apabhr.), (Gujarati) meaning “I shall tell” or “thou shalt 

tell.” Note that upto the Pr. and Apabhram^a stages the idea 
conveyed is “it will be told” (passive, third person singular); 
then in the posf-Apabhram3a stage the sense is in a state of 
transition, looking on both sides of its position, anterior and 
posterior, thus eventually shading off into the Modern Gujarati 
sense,-active voice first or second person singular. This thought- 
change is partly due to a misapprehension and partly to a natural 
shifting of thought, “It shall be told” by a conceivable thought- 
shifting coming to signify “I shall tell” (or "thou shalt tell”). I 
bare already drawn attention to this thought-shifting in the 
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remarks on the extract from Bkuvanadipala (see supra p, 48 XI). 
The sense there lingers in the transitional stage, the form being 
capable of either sense (passive or active). 

The Nagars of Benares (and also of Surat in a lingering way 
now; as also those of Karnali on the Narmada) use the form 

in the sense-“we shall tell.” This form is also an evolute of 
The fact is that while gives 

gives 

It may be asked-why can not we derive (first person 

singular) from The answer is seen in the tracing given 

just above, which accounts for as well as both, and thus 
secures Of course there are various thought-changes 

involved every whore. In the final nasalization marks the 
plural number. 

(c) The change of the passive in )-Srd person 

singular, into active imperative 2nd person singular. Thus 35fc*ls[, 

(old Gujarati) retaining the passive sense partially, as it 
means “should do” (we should (lo, or you should do), but changing 
the person and mood;-then finally (Modern Gujarati) = 3 
“thou shall do.” 

(d) Similarly the change of the passive in ( s[^nf )— 

imperative third person singular to active second person plural 
future imperative. Thus (Skr. (fowl), (Modern 

Gujarati) — “You shall do.” 

Dr. Tessitori (“Notes” § 120, last para) quotes Dr. Hoernle’s 
view that the so-called respectful imperative is but “a regularly 
conjugated passive verb, which has assumed an active sense” 
“(Gaudian Grammar , § 499); but only to differ from him. I can¬ 
not dwell at length on Dr. Tessitori’s reasons for rejecting Dr. 
Hoernle’s opinion, but would content myself by stating that they 
are all capable of refutation. Dr. Hoernle’s view is, to my mind, 
quite sound. 

(e) The change of the passive form in (third person 
singular, present tense), to the first person plural number 
present tense (indefinite or subjunctive) active voice. 
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Tlrnsj-ftoft (Sfcr.), *Rq? (ApabhramSa and Post- Apa- 
bhramla), RfRq (Modern Gujarati), meaning “ We may do 

For the psychological analysis of this change and the reason 
for it see Gujarati Language and Literature Yol. 1, pp. 97-98. 

(f) The same change yielding the form but possessing 

a respectful imperative sense ; e. g.; 

1 *3^ QJTW 5Tf RRR RI ( = we should not do). 

2 HR arrl Rt 3Tr 3RTR ( =“ we should do ” ). The 
thought-steps are similar as in the last case (e). 

Cg) Lastly, we may revert to the change of the present 
tense, third person, singular, active voice, indicative mood, to the 
subjunctive sense. (Modern Gujarati )= (he may) 

do, (if he) do. 

I have analysed this change and traced it to an exhaustion of 
the power of the form ending in f?T, resulting, on the one hand, 
in propping up the indicative sense by the help of §, and, on the 
other, by reducing the sense of the pure ending to the sub¬ 
junctive mood. 

It may be noted that all these changes did not drop ready¬ 
made from the skies at one single moment; each had its own time 
and course. But it may be safely asserted that the period for 
these changes covers the centuries from V. S. 1500 to V. S. 
1750, approximately, thus some of them marking modern Gujarati, 
while others marked earlier stages. 

(0) The Analytic or synthetic nature of the forms 
marking the several periods. 

In order to correctly appreciate this aspect of the Gujarati 
language, we must be clear as to the exact meaning and applica¬ 
tion of the two terms analytic and synthetic as applied to 

language. 

A lot of misapprehension and confusion has arisen in this 
matter, and the reason is very well traced by the writer on 
“ Philology ” in the “Encyclopedia Bntannica ” . 41 He divides 
41 Encyclopedia Brit, (eleventh edition), Vol. XXI, 423, a. 
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I languages into two main divisions. ( 1) Isolating Languages and 
1(2) Agglutinative Languages, and subdivides the latter into 
I (a) Simply Agglutinative and (b) Inflective. The subdivision 
(a) will cover the two classes named Agglutinative and Analytical 
by Beames, aud (b) is but another name for Synthetic . Truly 
I inflective languages are those which admit internal changes in 
their words to indicate change of grammatical forms; such are the 
Semetic languages, e.g. Arabic which, for instance, changes the 
word nur (=liglit) into anvdr for its plural, Khabar singular into 
akhbdr plural, and so forth. The writer in the Encyclopedia 
objects to accepting the term “ inflective 99 in such a restrictive 
sense. He says:— 42 

“There is no term in linguistic science so uncertain of 
meaning, so arbitrary of application, so dependent on the idio¬ 
syncrasy of its user, as the term “inflective” (i. c. synthetic”) 

The same remark would apply to the class analytic . The 
writer adds:— 4 2 

“Any language ought to have the right to be called ‘‘in¬ 
flective” that has inflexion, that is, that not merely distinguishes 
parts of speech and roots and stems formally from one another, 
but also conjugates its verbs and declines its nouns, and the name 
is sometimes so used.” 

Let us turn to Dr. II. G. Bhundarkar. He tells us:— 43 

“When a language is in that condition in which grammatical 
relation is expressed by such compounds consciously formed, and 
both parts of the compound can be used independently it is said 
to be the analytical stage” 

locative of (alternatively with 3CE*(), is a peculiar formation 
from It is not to bo confounded with any truly inflectional 

feature as in the Semet'c forms noted above. 

Rural GnjariUt, K&thutv&di Gujarati, and Parsi Gujarati have ^ 
instead of 

42. Enoyclo. Brit. (Eleventh Edition), VoL XXI, 423, b. 

43. Wihon Philological Lectures j p. 8* 
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Then, proceeding to illustrate phonetic decay by the change 
of ITWT to Ut or it, or of <KU: to STIT, and the like Dr. Bhandarkar 
points out that:— 

“the words forming the compound grow together, both being 
altered in the process and the original sense of the latter is 
forgotten. It is this circumstance that renders phonetic change 
possible, for if those who speak the language always used the two 
words in the compound with a conscious desire to express their 
joint sense, such a corruption would not take place. Phonetic 
decay reduces the latter portion to a mere termination and thus a 
language arrives at what is called the synthetic stage. All the 
dead Aryan languages and most of the living ones also, are in the 
synthetic condition.” 

Dr. Bhandarkar further observes:— 44 

“The grammatical terminations which arc oftener used than 
any particular words suffer the most in this process of decay and 
after a time they are confused with each other or dropped away. 
When a language is reduced to this condition, it has to fall back 
upon the expedient with which it started, and tack on certain 
words or particles to its nouns and verbs to express the relations 
which the old terminations denoted, and thus the analytic state 
returns. But the old process goes on again, and these words in 
their turn assume the character of terminations, x x x x The 
modern vernaculars have bad to resort to this process of recon¬ 
struction in a great measure. 45 

Now we approach Beames for a definition of the terms 
synthetic and analytic . After describing syntactical and aggluti- 

44. His Wdson Philological Lectures, p. 11. 

45. from gradually losing its original sense and taking 
on (d) to express it, is an instance of tho synthetic stage passing 
into the analytic stage. The opposite instance is furnished by 
coming in to express the locative sense and finally becoming a mere 
termination in the shape of *lf. Other instances will be discussed further 
on in the text, 
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nated stages (exemplified respectively by Chinese and Turkish 
languages) he comes to the third and fourth stages, viz 
%ynthetical or inflectional stage and the analytical stage, the 
former being seen in Sanskrit and the latter in Modern English 
and French. 

The synthetical stage, according to Beanies, is that in which 
particles added to nouns to form case~endings, are no longer 
separable but have become incorporated into the word which they 
modify, merely producing the result of varying the terminal 
syllabic or syllables ; and the analytical stage is that in which the 
particles are not even recognizable as constituent elements of 
the word with which they were incorporated but, from long use, 
have been worn away, so that the word stands almost bare and 
without terminations, as in the first stage and new auxiliary words 
have to be brought in to express the necessary modifications of 
flense. 

As Beanies rightly points out 4< no language is purely 
analytical. The most advanced languages, such as English, still 
retain traces of the synthetical phase through which they have 
formerly passed ”. And he cites as instances of the synthetic 
phase, the forms—thou gocst. he goes or goeth, went, gone. 
Similarly, Man's (from ‘ man his as in “ Bill stumps his mark ”) 
higher , loved , arc synthetic forms, while 4 of man \ “ more high ” 
44 did lovc'\ 44 will be loved ” arc analytic forms, both the sets 
existing simmultaneously in the present day English. 

Thus, for our use, the true and essential tests of a synthetic 
form are :— 

(a) that the termination is derived by die wearing out of an 
original word, which has lost its independent nature and 

(b) the capacity of such termination to alter the final vowels 
&ca. of the nouns to which they are attached. 

Applying these tests to Gujarati case-forms we find an 
interesting state of things. Take the forms :— 
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1. JTJRfr HTqf 

2. 510 - gnf 

3. 

4 . lTTJT«ft 

5. STtf RT 7»T 

6. (;i)^IVJTT <H7 55T>I3 

(b) *rrc% 


(Objective case) ; 
(instrumental case) ; 
(Dative case) ; 
(Ablative case) ; 
(Genitive case) ; 

j* (Locative case). 


In the above instances numbers 2 and G (b) show a marked 
fusion of the termination (<$) with the nouns (fjPJ and by 

means of sandhi . This fact, and the entirely dependent and 
worn out nature of the termination, will induce every one 
to admit these to be synthetic forms. But when Beanies speaks 
of incorporation of the termination we need not take it to 
mean complete fusion. For in such sentences as in^ 

vjuftq *TT35I=ft the instrumental or 

agentive ^ in the first two instances, and the locative 1 u in the 
third, remain fairly separate from the base-word. What is meant 
by incorporation is simply this: that the termination is more or less 
inseparably united with the base. We find this to be the state of 
things with all the case-terminations: *TM?. An 

inquiry into the derivation of these terminations (which we shall 
enter upon later on) shows that they are remnants of complete words 
worn out in transit. Here I may briefly state that t*, instrumental, 
is a worn out form of the Skr. ending t^T, the locative t* is similarly 
traceable to the Skr. loc. termination |T (these Skr. endings them¬ 
selves being synthetic); «T, acc. and dative, are derived from the 
genitive termination 3 and this latter is a worn out remnant of cB^T 46 
(Ap.) from Skr. cBT; while *JT is traceable back to (through 
JT3F, JJ 5 T. and is traceable to f^T (Skr;),-(and 

to a possible past participle of ^ 1 $). 


46 A look at the remarks on at p. 25 supra shows the gradual 
history of the word from on independent adjective to a termination. 
The futther wearing out of cR into 5 (through 9R-3 r) emphasizes 
the synthetic nature of the form. It is noteworthy that unworn 
out, is still in use as a genitive termination, but only in poetry. 

11 
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Tins all these terminations satisfy condition (a) for the 
synthetic stage. They also satisfy condition (b), in as much as 
sf, and *JT as also q have the capacity to alter the final vowel of 
the base-word ; thus SftfMfifH, tfVtq (also ^), ST^lt- 

(as also 

Thus we can safely assert that the Gujarati case -terminations 
are synthetic. Sir George Grierson 47 allows the Gujarati dative and 
genitive case-endings a place in the synthetic system but regards 
the others as analytic. Further, he regards the Hindi genitive 
ending as analytic. This view is due to a one-sided look at the 
conditions determining the synthetic or analytic nature of a form. 
Sir George’s reason about is that while elides its ^ in 
forming the Gujarati 3 ending, =PT (which is deriveable from 

through retains the initial and this shows that it 

begins a separate word, the elision of consonants in the Prakrits 
being confined to initial ones. How the fallacy lies in ignoring 
the condition (b) stated above, viz. the capacity 48 to alter 
the final vowel of the base-word (for nom., gen. 

will show this function of =fiT), and also assuming that the ending 
must wear out its initial consonant to qualify itself for the post of a 
synthetic termination; this by no means is correct, the only condition 
is that the help-word should be so worn out in any of its parts as 
to destroy its independent position; this is the case in 3>T ( ficTep, 
being such a wearing out). 

In the case of (ablative) and *{\ (loe.) the arguments apply; 
both arc worn out forms of earlier independent words (fan and 
H«T), and both have the capacity of altering the final vowel of the 
base-word; (nom.), sftepft (ablative), sftlTW (loc.). I 49 fail to 

47. LSI, Vol. IX, p. 328. 

48. I emphasize this capacity, because a termination may in 
some cases alter the finai vowel of the base-word, and in some cases 
it may not. Thus, for instance, ^ 3; but ?3I«fl^but *l$*ip^and 

Skr.; yet is none the less a Bynthotic termination. 

49. It is a matter for consideration how far this factor of altering 
th$ final vowel of the base-word can be regarded as touching anything 
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see how Sir George’s view that these are analytical terminations can 
be regarded as tenable. 

Beanies in one place holds that In Gujarati “the noun retains 
one inflectional case, the instrumental, only the noun ending in o 
undergoes any change of termination previous to the application of 
the post-positions.” 50 Tin's would show that he inclines towards 
regarding the Gujarati case-endings (except the instrumental) as 
analytical. . (He seems to have ignored the locative case ending 
which is alternative with m). The root of the error in this view 
lies in the fact that Beanies picks up as his test-word, a word 
whose 3TT ending is taken bodily from the Skr. nominative singular 
of while he neglects the type sjWt (Hindi), (Guj.), 

although the type would cover a minority and the type 

a majority of the words in the language, as also adjectives in 

aft and i will preponderate in the language. An exceptional type 
like TFWT cannot be regarded as a decisive test; it would not be 
correct to infer the analytical nature from such an isolated type 
involving no change in the final vowel of the base-word. On the 
contrary, the very fact of the change of aft to 3?T (Guj.) or a?T to ^ 
(Hindi, sft^Mfti^l), and that too covering an extensive range o 
words, should be taken as the determining element. 

Further, Beanies minimizes the value of this vowel-change in 
order to maintain his assumption that the case-endings are analytical 
Thus, he says:— 

“The only trace of an inflectional or synthetical system is to 
be found in certain changes effected in the last syllable of some 
nouns, to prepare them for taking the detached particles which 
express the relations of case.” 51 

deeper than the surface of things. For, if we go deeper, the change 
of ^ft to is not real, the is the nominative formation by the 
elision of the ^ of and the change of into and the so-called 3U 
change is but the result of the changing into in the base-word 
itself. See Gujardti Language and Literature Vol. I, p. 216, last para. 
50. Comparative Grammar , Vol. I, p. 50. 

6i; Ibid , Vol. II, p. 183. 
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The word “only” minimizes the value of what, really and after 
all, is a specific symptom of the synthetic process, while the term 
“detached particles” is an incorrect representation of the really 
dependent nature of the case-endings, and. further more, Beames 
entirely ignores the condition about the wearing out of the endings, 
which is another determining condition, 

And yet we find Beames occasionally leaning towards the 
view which allows the synthetic nature to our case-endings. Thus:— 

“The forms of the oblique cases are not, however, the only 
traces which still survive of the old Sanskrit inflections.” 52 

This statement is a general one and applicable to all the seven 
languages examined by him. But we come to a more definite 
statement with regard to the western vernaculars:— 

“In striking contrast to the wide range of synthetical forms 
observable in Marathi and the western languages, stands out the 
naked simplicity of the Bengali and Oriya which have scarcely any 
variations of the stem.” r>3 

We thus see that Beames oscillates between the analytic and 
synthetic theories as regards Gujarati and Marathi. So far as the 
ease-endings are concerned we are, as already stated, safe in regard¬ 
ing flie Gujarati case-endings as synthetic. Correctly viewed, 
language presents variegated patterns woven by a mysterious 
power. Language passes from the analytic to the synthetic and 
back to the analytic phase, and back again to the synthetic stage, as 
significantly pointed out by Sir B. G. Blnindarkar in the passage 
quoted above.' 4 Tlius an invisible shuttle moves forward and 
backward and forward again, and the woof and warp of language are 
wrought out into various patterns. Thus I liav e pointed out abov e 
that the Prakrit ablatives spent themselves and Gujarati, at some 
early stage, resorted to the analytic help of fwT (and 
imitating in this case the similar dodge of Apabhram^a which 

52. Comparative Grammar , Vol. II, p. 228, § 48, 

53. Ibid, p. 227, § 49, 

64. See supra p. 79 
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adopted 55 (the Ap. pres. part, of Skr. *j) in the ablative of 

pronouns to indicate the ablative relation; aud these few, 
again passed into the form of synthetic terminations, a ndtflft. 

The locative termination (? Skr.) failed to serve 50 all the pur¬ 
poses of the idea of location in modern Gujarati; consequently the 
synthetic ^ gave place at some stage to the analytic which 
again dwindled down to the synthetic shape of *TT. The genitive 
W (Skr.), (Pr.), f (Pos*-Ap.) in course of time spent them¬ 

selves, and sprang into use, at first analytically as in 

then gradually dropping the genitive and 
finally becoming a termination, which still further got worn out 
into the slender t- The dative and objective (which is in a sense 
allied to the dative, the idea of “giving to” being easily trans¬ 
formed into “acting upon”) at some stage stopped dead, and 
modern Gujarati resorted to the circumlocution of combining the 
genitive § with the locative T* to express the idea of % (^T^)> 

and the like. 

As regards verbs, we shall find a similar process at work. 
To take the simple tenses first, we have 35T55 (Present Indicative), 

55. Si. lie. VIII iv, 355 and others. Ilemachandra gives here 51 
as the ablative termination; hut his illustrations, ^filT 

&ca. includo invariably, and is really a locative form, I there¬ 

fore hold that 5^33" is tho real ablative suffix. I have discussed this 
point at full length in my paper on the “Ablative Termination in 
Gujarat!” (Sir Aiutosh Mooherjee Silver Jubilee Volumes, Vol« III, 3). 

56. Compare the following sentences, in this connection:— 

(a)^i^rT; (b) 

It will bo seen that is used to express an idea conveyed by “on” while 
(which comes from W&L=middle ) inside) is used to express the idea 
conveyed by “in.” In other words expresses siVr&f'Ni STI'UI while 
*l{ indicates ®TNR. There are other restricted significations of 

^ and fixed by idiom, e. g. ftf[ would be used in the case of 
suicidal falling into a well, while for an accidental fall; 

applies to confinement to bed, q^| to the mere 

physical aot of dropping into a bod; refers to deprivation of 

occupation, WWt to the mere act of staying inside the house. 
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fT§T (past tense}; (future tense); all third person singular. 

We see at once that is analytic in so far as the termination in 

having lost its power of indicating pure existence (the idea of 
a pure present tense), the form tacks on 5? as a help-word for 
indicating the full sense of the present indicative form, and 
although § holds a subordinate position here, it is not a word which 
has worn out its form or entirely lost its possible independence 
elsewhere. 

is not exactly expressive of the past tense idea as in “I 
wrote a letter to you last week 1 ’ which cannot be correctly render¬ 
ed by the correct form would be 

pft. Thus for expressing the past tense we have to resort 
to the help-word pft. This would be an analytic form, though, no 
doubt, is synthetic from its heredity. 

is undeniably synthetic, coming as it does from 

But a number of forms in different moods and the like require 
the help of auxiliary variations, e. g. (lias written); 

pi} (had written, or wrote); $}tT (would have written); 
pi} (was writing); &ca., These are obviously analytical forms. 57 

On the other lnnd there are forms like (subjunctive, “would 
have done”), (passive). These are distinctly synthetic, as 
we shall soon sec. 

The upshot of this brief survey is that Gujarati displays in 
its verb a veriegated mixture of synthetic and analytic forms. An 
examination of the genesis of the several synthetic forms will 
show the working of the two processes backwards and forwards. 
We have already seen the movement from to EfiTS?, from Spfctff 
passive third pers. sing, to (“we do,” pres, first person, plural); 

(pass. pres. 3rd person singular) to (future, inr 

57. Beainos (vol, I, P. 50, end of para 2) regards all these 
variations as “ neat and varied combinations of participles with each 
other, and with the substantive verbs But ho ignores the essential 
fact that they are the only method of expressing the several mood* 
a»d tense-varieties, 
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perative, 2nd person, singular), (pass., imper., or 

potential third person, singular) to (future, imperative 

second person, plural and the like. These are, however, move¬ 
ments from one synthetic form to another, with a change only 
in the sense. But the effects of such changes are visible in a 
different kind of shifting-a movement from the synthetic to the 
analytic, and again to the synthetic formation. 

Take (subjunctive) g ^ SttrT ; so also in 

the plural. This can be traced to the Prakrit and Ap. 

formation in ( ) ? cl 08 which (as is shown by its 

brother termination corresponding to the Skr. Atmanepada 
RH) is but the present participle termination. And is but 
a variation of the Gujarati present participle or comes through 

(present participle). Here the present participle moved into 
the subjunctive mood. 

But this is not exactly the shifting we want to see. That is 
presented by the passive form (TOf etc.). The 

original Skr. passive is Pr. Post- Ap. ( = 0. 

W. R.) This having transferred itself into the present 

tense indefinite first personal plural (^fr*r), or precative ( = we 
should do), and thus ceased to express the idea of the passive voice 
proper, a new form had to be devised for the latter expressiveness. 09 

58. Si. He. VUI-iii-lSO. 179 ] I! e. g. io 

g ^ m tr-g11 

The same pres, participal form yields two other moods or forms 
in Gujarati; (l) $^==6^ only in poetry; and (2 ) %i{^\=used to do, 

qfal i. e. repetition of the act). 

59. A converse use of the current prssive in Wf made by certain 

old-fashioned ladies is very significant. According to orthodox custom 
ladies observing rules of modesty may not address their children direct, 
but only impersonally. Such ladies wishing to order their children 
would not use the imperative (e. g.) W) but, would say 

®3lV thus using the current passive for the imperative mood, 
ust as 3^3?, the passive, evolved into the imperative 
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Thus $3 31HT, a purely analytic formation, found its way into the 
language to express the passive sense. This in course of time 
assumed the form which, examined minutely shows 33^+31 

(remnant of to go); thus wearing out the help-word into a 
synthetic termination. 

That this is not a fanciful derivation of the passive form will 
be clear from a deeper inquiry into the question: 

(1) (Skr.) 

(2) (ran) 

(3) (IV. and A p.)'' 0 

(4) (Tost- Ap.) 

(5) fq^T HIHt (Hindi) 

(G) (MuriUln) 

(7) 7HH (Gujiirati of a few centuries ago) 

(8) iJiPT 3TPI (Bengali) - Such a person is seen. 

(9) qpm (M. Gnj.). 

Tlirongliout tliis series of forms we find the root *TT ( — to go') 
functioning the passive sense in some shape or other. In (5), (G), 
(7), and (8) the representative of RT(-*IT) comes clearly as an 
analytic support. In (l) to (4) *TT (disguised as the worn out tj- 
conies as a synthetic adhesion. [[The 7it in (3) lias to 
be accounted for. In Pali H was doubled after a shortened th e. g. 
^ (Skr. I»W), (Skr. H’l), and the like. I believe, at some 
stage in the post~Vi\, li period, the g of the passive came to be doubled 
into Again the change o\ g to 3T which in Prakrit occurs only 
when the Sf is initial, would, in a latent way, indicate the source of 
the ^ termination from f ( = to go ), at one time an independent 
word. Tliis would, in its own way, go to support the theory that 
the passive formant is the root 3JT -to go. I present this aspect oi 

the question, with all deference and diffidence; for there are other 
views advanced by various scholars.] 

Finally we have the synthetic form in Modern Gujarati. 
A priori the chaining of this final link witli the proceeding serie 

60. Mar wadi has the synthetic passivo (LSI, Yol. IX, Pt 

XI, P.29). 
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can be effected reasonably and consistently by viewing tlie as q, 
a synthetic evolving curiously come out of 3T!*J, preceded by 3TT as an 
adventitious dgama . It is also possible to regard the 3TT as the 
residual vowel left after the 3T in got elided by the process of 
wearing out. If this view is accepted, the dgama theory must be 
given up. 

Dr. Tcssitorl (“Notes'’ § 140 and § 136, last para) relying on , 
Huernle (§ 484 of his “ Gaudian Grammar'') regards (passive) 
as merely the “Causative’’ turned into the passive meaning, 
^TTSJ-herc ? being regarded as merely the remnant of fa (Skr.). 
But, I submit, the more correct view is that the *1 is a remnant 
of qT ( = to go ), and the W is not the sign of the causal, but only 
accidentally common to the passive and the causal (^TT^); for 

the $1! in the causal is traceable to the $TT^(Pr. and Ap.) derivable 
from the exceptional SIT* in ^UPjfa &c. which came to be generalized 
in tlie Prakrit causal. This would set free the 3TT of the passive 
as an independent factor. Again, as indicated above, the whole chain 
from (l) to (0) becomes a welHinked whole, by taking sfiTPI as the 
last link in it. It will also be seen that while Hindi, Marathi and 
Bengali have the analytical formation in 'Jflcn? 3TT?T, the Gujarati 
Eft comes as an intermediate step, and leads up to the synthetic 
sfifR which is the natural movement of the foundation, the original 
Skr. synthetic fapfa being but a development of some previous 
analytic stage wherein m came in as a separate help-word. 

There are some scholars who contend that in the forms 
(f$), (ffc) &ca. q is merely an adventitious dgama while SIT is 

the real passive suffix; that 'STIflT (H.), <5^3 (G.) show 

that the H. ^TT and G, Q represent the passive principle; and that 
the passive forms $3 &ca. show that ^ is absent while 

3TT stands, and therefore it is this W that must be regarded as "the 
suffix of the passive voice. My answer to this will be:— 

(a) Just as in the of exhausted Us present 

indicative force and so 5$? came in as a support, even so in <55^3 
5TT*T> fa^T 3TT3T the tEFcI (past participial passive) formation 
exhausted its passiveness (or at least kept it dormant) and so 5TT 
came in as a support and supplied the passive sense analytically; 
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(b) The u in &ca. is visible, while in 

etc. the is obviously dropped, being phone¬ 

tically preparatory to such dropping; besides, this qr is the off" 
spring of a long chain (*T, Y3T, 3T, 5 ) of passive suffixes. (Vide 
Tessifcori’s “Notes” § 136 ff. and § 140). The *1, therefore, is the 
real suffix and ^TT is the dgama , just as % is in ffeqs (Sfcr.)> 

(Pr. &ca.). 

[According to Tessitori (as implied in his “Notes ” § 140) 
this 3TT was originally a causative, but lost its nature and assumed 
a reflexive or passive meaning. I would say, the is not a 
passive suffix but merely an dgama, or at the worst a euphonic 
change. 01 ] 

61. Since 1 worked out the above analysis of the passive suffix 
q(wO,'my attention was drawn to an illuminating and interesting article 
on “The Bengali Passive” by J. D. A.(=J. D. Anderson obviously) 
in J. 11. A. S. 1913 A. Lb, pp. 163 It.. 1 And substantial support to my 
theory in that article. 1 can but give a brief summary of the elaborate 
discussion entered into by J. D. A.:- 

(a) J.D. A. quotes from Bopp a passage wherein he (Bopp) 
says:-“The letter 3 is inserted to make up the passive form 
in Sanskrit, which is changed to in Prakrit, and thus the 
Sanskrit 3 is the abbreviated form of 31 to go. The full 
form of 31 is still used in Bengali to prod c the passive verb; 
as W 3hJ-I am made, literally, 1 go in m king. In Sanskrit 
compound passive forms occur, besides the simple in 3, 
as in Latin. The Latin amatum iri , to be loved, is literally 
“to be gono in love.” 

(b) J. D. A. then gives several instances of the passive form and 
observes.— 

(1) That 331% 3KI 5N? (3I!>) would, according to Bopp’s 
view, be correct, and not W (31$), to express the 
idoa-“00 can be done by me 

(2) That the several instances are in the third person non- 
honorific form, ~nd that therefore it is not clear which of the 
alternative constructions is intended. 

but (3) that in 333 *^31 ^113 (313) u such a person is see)? 1 ** 

the nominative and not the objective is used. 

1 may be allowed to observe as regards Bopp’s statements, 
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The verb meaning “to go” plays a prominent part in 


The prominent part 
played in suffix-con¬ 
struction by the roots 
meaning ‘to go. * 


the construction of suffixes. Thus, for in- 
stance:— 

(1) the Sanskrit future termination, i 
a synthetic contraction of (pto be)+m 


(=to go); originally covering the sense “ 


is going 


(a) that the tracing of the passive suffix in Sanskrit and the use of 
5IT in Bengali, is no doubt correct, but the psychological 
process underlying the passive-ness is wrongly analysed. “I 
go in making” would imply more of an active sense than a 
passive submission to the process of doing; 

(b) that it is not clear what compound passive forms in Sanskrit 
are meant by Bopp. Does he mean forms like 

X X < ? 

If so, this expression implies potentiality more than mere 
passive-ness. 

(c) Amatum m-“to be gone in love.” Is this a correct analysis? 
Does not the sentence merely mean-“to go in the action of 
loving,” i. c, “to be loved”? Of course, the literal sense is 
“to be gone to love.” 

As regards J. D. A.’s views, I may observe 

(d) that the root-error throughout the discussion lies in regarding 
the formal subject of a passive verb on the same footing as 
the re^l $dl, agent of the (action), and in mixing up the 
impersonal W of intransitive verbs with these cases* 

551$ $*§! 511*1 ,-here ^1$ is the subject of 5fiq, although it is the rea 
object ($*0 of the act of ‘seeing.* Because of the passive form it is 
the formal subject (and so in the nominative case); it is the subject of 
3t(> but the object of 

(e) ( = 1 am called);(Bengali) 


tflmflmsfWl (Hindi) 

mu (BengAlt) 

$iti mu mmi ( „ ) 

gt mu aim («jw) ( „ ) 


In these instances the roots W v and are peculiar verbs which 
warp the idiom in the matter of ooncord, as in j (Old Gnj.) 

now changed to *1*1 ifosfls. 
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to do,” therefore, “will do.” [Dr. Sir R, G. Bhandarkar 
pointed this out long ago. 62 ] 

(2) So also are'the passive formations in Sanskrit, Prakrit an< 
Gujarati (with some other vernaculars) as noted above, 

being formed from (present tense, third 

person, singular termination), and meaning “do, go, is” 
i. e. “goes through the process of doing,” “is being 
done.” 

(3) 35?7TT (Hindi) is made up by combining the main root 

with *TT, an evolute of to go . This substantially 
corresponds to the Sanskrit composition of ^ (the 
future suffix), except that finds no apparent corre¬ 
sponding element in 'WTT. 03 If we accept Dr. Bhandar- 
kar’s view 04 that is a shrunken form of 
(Skr.). through qsRtffrSi spR? 

(h e takes <*T as the instance and goes up to 
*R0 the element is perhaps present, of course crouch¬ 
ing dormantly, in the t* of (Uf). 

Dr. Bhandarkar 04 regards this UT as a contraction of ^T%?T 
from the past participle JTrT (Skr.) of UH, to go , and gives as its 
literal significance, “gone that lie (may)'' do. If the close similarity 
of TTI with the original past participle were not in the way, I should 
have preferred the significance— “goes to do and therefore 
“will do.” 

Bearaes 0 '" 1 also regards this UT as the past participle of > 
and gives the same significance as Dr. Bhandarkar, viz.;—“ have 
gone that (/) may do and compares it with the English idiom 

62. His Wilson Philological Lectures, pp. H-12, 

63. SAstrt VraiUll KalidAs ( Gujardti Dhdshd no Ttihdea , p. 26, 

A. D. 1866) wrongly regards this as an apabhramda (a corruption, uh 
evolute) from the m of *3; m and meaning the same thing (i. e. to 
go), are constitutionally separate roots. % 

64. His Wilson Philologic i Lectures, p. 12; also pp, 271-2. 

65. Comparative Grammar, Vol, III, pp, 160-161, 
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“/ am going to do” and pointedly notes the past participial nature 
o? the suffix indicated by the inflection for gender and 

number in concord with the agent. I may only note with reference 
to this that the English idiom has the present tense (am going) 
whereas the Hindi *TF is regarded as a remnant of the participle in 
the past tense. 

Weighing all the considerations against each other, we are 
forced to accept the view that *TT represents the past participle. 

(4) The suffix for the Sanskrit causal form, 

etc.) also seems to be from the root 3?** (pto go ), 
being equivalent to '‘makes another to go to do” 
a thing, i. e. causes him to do it. 

From the foregoing discussion as applied to the specimens 
under our examination, it may be inferred pretty correctly that 
55 came into predominance as a suffix and made the verb analytical 
some time after 1500 Y. S., and still later; that became a 
synthetic suffix after 1700 Y. S. or thereabouts; and the other 
easo'endings became synthetic about and after 1750 Y. S. 

CD) The presence and frequency or prominence of 

certain special words distinctive of a 

(D) Special {d 

words of a dtsttnc- r 

five nature. Under this head I pick up the following 

words:— 

(1) (with); 

(2) (like); used as a termination as in 

(8) ^"genitive termination; 

(4) -genitive termination. 

(5) 5~genitive termination; 

(C) * -genitive termination; 

(7) ^-^-^-genitive termination; 

(8) ^-ablative appendage, (or absolute case); 

(9) ^-ablative appendage, (or absolute case), 

(10) <Tlft-ablative appendage; 

. (ll) srf-ablative ending; 
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(12) the sense of “for; (therefore);” 

(IS) 5HT^)=(a) standing near; (b) equal; 

( 14 ) rsr=?H, affection; 

(15) in the sense of 

(16) as a dative appendage (generally); 

(17) as a dative or genitive appendages 

To run over these words as rapidly as their respective 
importance demands:— 

(1) g is very frequent ever since Narasinha Mehta’s time, 

and is still in vogue in modern poetry (not in prose). 

(a) $t>nrg hh^r t II 

(Narasinha Mehta; lid&a-sahasra-padi, pada 5, st. 1 
and in numerous other places.) 

(b) HS'jfNsj Tffl Htfe l| 

( Vasanta-rildsa, st. 84.) 

(c) ansj ml ’sr'h <sm Hmfn f hr 

Bhalana, Kddambari , purvabhdga , p. 03,1, 13.) 

(d) hr? hr? sin, mm thi 

^ Hifs 

( Vimala-prabandha , 111*78) 

[Note— (a), (b) and (c) belong to the beginning of the 
sixteenth century of the Vikrama era, and (d) to the latter half of 
that century (V. S. 1568).] 

This originally coming from (Skr.) or (Skr.), can 
be traced back tlirough a variety of forms, , and the like. 
We have seen in the Mugdhdrabodla AufctiJca, ^ ft?’ 
( supra, p. 67). 

(2) og. This, derived from as in (Skr.)=sprg’ 

(Guj.), through has manifested itself very 

rarely in the works of the older poets, and is visible in 
the time of Fremananda or thereabouts, oftener than in 
earlier times, In modern poetry it is in frequent use. 
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Thus:— 

Nare inha Mehta 

(a) *Tt k ?ra% 

( KAvyasangraha , p. 493; pada 9) 

(b) m ^ 

{Ibid, p. 479; pada 27) 

Premdnanda. 

(c) g^nos g+i?rt U3i%'t, 

5rr^f =ai55^ \ 

(. Subhadrd-harana , XXI) 

(d) JT 53 *qa Jiitn <555511, ^ arotft 

{Nalakhydna, XV.) 

(e) wft (?) smi: sir?- *R5i 

( Vrajavcli . by Preuiananda, st. 252) 

(f) srak ?R«rfN 5 TT ?<T 

( Mohanisrarupa , fit. 14 by Dayaram.) 

Modern Poetry. 

Narasinhardv BholAndth . 

(g) s*<55ft eMt jist ^rWt 

( Kusuma-mdld, p. 36;) 

“aTTOR^f” (st. 2, 1. i) 

(h) 335* 3T^rfg *01 UH 7#ff 

Ubid st. 8, 1. 3) 


N&n&lal D . Kavi. 

(k) 

$«t*RR «r$ 

( Vasantotsava , p» 8, 1. 2) 

( l ) srtct ^rawtri argg, 

15 fd 

(Ibid, p. 9, 1. 18) 

(m) arcRT fTCUpfaft 

{Ibid, p. 21, 1. 4) 
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( 

(n) qrcsg 

( Induhumara ; p. 9, 1. 9) 

(o) ^fh^JcTTsfrST gmafaf 

(Ibid, p. 13) 

(P) 3*5«Wsft 'T'TTfTOT 

"jif 

(Ibid, p. 114) 

and in numerous other places all over liis works. In fact his use 
of this form is unrestrained by any sense of propriety or grace in 
several cases, and °5T runs wild in his compositions. His imitators 
have surpassed him in the absurdity of the use of this form. 

A glance at the instances given above will show that th c 
form as employed by Narasinha Mehta, and have not 

the exact significance of a simile CsPTRT), the word to which the § 
is appended docs not represent an 3WR. as is thc case with the 
later usage, c. g. in Premananda, where is the 

S'WFT. The earlier usage adopts 5T in the sense of the English 
suffix ish as in ‘‘whitish” “reddish” &ca. (where '‘like” is also 
used to signify the same idea). An old popular stanza repeated 
by Bhavaiyas has the word in the same sense:— 

fag ^ 

goft aftprffa 5TT»T^T?T. 

It is probable that ir did not come direct from forms ending 
in W, such as for it won’t do in Sanskrit to 

say or the like; the word would be 

66. This usage is found occasionally in Modern GujarAt! also; 
e. g. ^ ^ ( NarasinliarAo, Kusu^amdld, p. 4; 

K&la-cliakra , st. 2, 1. 3). MarAthi has this form and meaning in 
ordinary usage, as in &ca.) in common parlance and 

literary usage also. 
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used there: etc.. It is very likely that the latter day 

use of 5 (as in ^) arose by dropping the ^ in this 

Or ft may be that in view of the usage like 33tU5T33BT 
(Narasinlia Mehta; Works, p. 12(3, Chdturl, 14th, st. 3), the 
final form in 5 alone was evolved by dropping ^ in (“^l) from 
qT53T. But I would prefer the derivation from for the 

compound with is common in Skr., and the Skr. 

original of STJ, cannot form a compound; and just as has 

evolved tlie interrogative 5 through by dropping 

the appears to have similarly yielded 5T expressing the 

idea of similarity. In any case, the use of to mark the relation 
of and is hardly to be observed in works before the 

time of Prcmananda, lie was perl nips the first to use this mode, 
and even his use is not very frequent (certainly not so frequent as 
in some modern poetry); even Dayaram does not appear to indulge 
much in this formation. I should really like to be corrected if this 
result of my survey is defective or wrong. But, so far, I have not 
succeeded in discovering anything contrary to my observation 
noted here. (The instance quoted by me from Dayaram, No. (f) 
above, is but a rare one). 

(3) and (4)—rT’S and —I have already noted the detached 

use of (detached from the genitive link fl as in see 

supra p. 30 and p. 25. It will be seen therefrom that the use of 
without the H began as early as Kdnliadade-prahandha (V. S. 
1512). But we can take this use of further back to the period 
of the Mugdhdvabodha Auhtika (V. S. 1450), which lias express- 
ions like 333’33 0*3 Htfa 3*3^3 (333 (31355^) etc.. 

3>j, similar in use to 3$, is somewhat in rarer use than 355; 
and we do not easily come across expressions like as we 

do in the case of 

Of course and %J, as pure genitive terminations, have 
survived till now, but only in poetry. The instances from Mugdhdva¬ 
bodha given above as also others (e. g. in Ardct - 

gvird —see supra p. 50) show that was used in prose also during 
the fifteenth and neighbouring centuries, 
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(5) * as a genitive termination. 

This, even in old Gujarati, is of very rare occurrence. Thus:-" 

(a) ti? *iOr *nrq 

(Bilal ana’s Kddambari-purvabhaga ; p. 55, 1. 21); 

(b) tffciJT fHlfa 

(Ibid. p. 92, 1. 15); 

(c) nr, afo 

( I\dnhadade-p?abandha i IV—48). 

(d) W } 67 qquii 

( Vimala-prabandha\ 11-25) 

(e) q^ist 

( Suddmd-Sdra by Sonia, V. S. 16th Century). 
(See the edition of Premunandn’s Suddmdcharita by Mr. 
Manjulal It, Majnnular, Appendix p. 107, st. 32). 

The expression means:—i, e. ^T*T> 

m?mr 

Several derivations of this termination T are suggested:— 

(1) Sjfl+T (the taddhia termination given in Panini V~ii- 

107); this turns into ($rK) *^5 (Guij. genitive from 

Ap. 3>T); and finally only the K; 

(2) (Skr. suilix from $=to do; as in etc.); tlic % 

getting worn out leaves T as a te:mination; 

(3) ^C*)-***-*; 

(4) itself the taddhita suffix given in Panini V-ii-T07. 

As regards (4) there is the objection that, being originally 
a possessive (*Jv^4pt) termination, the genitive sense would involve 
an inversion of the relation between the possessor and the possessed; 

67. Kao Bahadur K. H. Dhruva (Notes to Bludana’s Kddambari 
p&rvabhdga; r. 238) takes this as n^C^kr. B^)=road+< termin¬ 
ation. This is obviously a conjectural interpretation, and, if wo 
discount itfi value, illustration (d) may be excluded. 
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means “of the and not “that which possesses the 

This difficulty can be got over by the explanation supplied 
by Bhattoji Dikshita in the gloss on Panini V-ii-94 where the 
several significances of an d similar suffixes are stated in the 
following stanza:— 

The last significance, *FR^T, will tide over the difficulty. But 
there is another draw-back: to assume that this ^ in the old vernacular 
is the intact Skr. ?; which is Found in etc. makes 

rather a large demand on our credulity, especially when there are 
better derivations available . 08 

0 ) and ( 3 ) differ only in the initial stage of deriving %r; 
one derives it from and the other from (^F). The latter 

( 8 ) is prefcreable as fitting in with probabilities, as is so well shown 
by Dr. Bhfindfirkar on the analogy of (Skr.)-^ ? et (Pr.)> 

srm (Skr.)-3^3tt (Pr.), the of faring similarly as 
of and xR of and turning into %*. G0 

The question, then, is between deriving from (Ap.) and 
no. ( 2 ) To derive the simple T from in preference to 

5FT is hardly correct. yields the ^ more easily, especially as we 
have in Hindi and * in Oriya. The change of sense of ^ from 
“doer” to “belonging to” is well explained by Dr. Bhandarkar , 7 0 

[Dr. Tossitori, “.Notes” § 73, ( 6 ). regards (^) as a cur¬ 
tailment of 

68 . R. B. K. II. Dliruva, being in love with the pure ^ theory, goes 

the length of believing that the genitive suffix in Hindi bo frequently 
used by TulsidUsa (see Dr. Bhandarkar’s Lectures pp. 259-260) is 
composed of $ and L both severally signifying This is quite 

unned 6 ssar 3 T , when (from f>) is so well explained by Dr. Bh&nd&rkar 
in the pages just referred t). (see K. H, Dhruva’s Notes to BhSlftna'e 
Kddamhart, p. 238). 

69. His Philological Lectures, p. 257, 

70. Ibid p, 259. 
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It is needless to repeat that this T! suffix disappeared after the 
periods marked by Bhalana and Padmanabha. 

(G) This genitive termination is rarer than T, even in 
Old Gujarati. 

Hpft HUfoT ( Kdnhadaiie’prabandha I. 77.) 

(7) genitive termination . 

This rather abnormal feature reveals itself in Nnrasinha Mehta’s 
compositions, and in Vasanta-vilusa , Sitd-harana , Vimala- prabandha 
and Bhramara-Gitd i. e, in the literature of tlie fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries and early part of the seventeenth century. 
Thus Narasinha Mehta (V. S. 1471 to 153G) 

(a) srw^T^t ston hr ^ 

( Sringdramdla , pada 332); 

(b) ( Chdturrchhatrhl f 14-3); 

(c) WT (Bala ’Vila, pada 21-2); 

(c) -2. ^*H'7 H7T ffHC q RffR 

( Sf'ingdra-M(U/<> pada 128, st. 4 ) 

(d) qfHg <m h ffoft jfei 7ft ( CMlurt-chhatrtii, 2-7). 

(d) -2 H7Tqt 

«T35(ft ^ Ht % 77Tft 

(S ringfirarmala, pada 97) 

Yasanta-vildsa (V. S. 1508) 

(e) (stanza 18). 

(f) Trifft JT^ir^rt (stanza 34). 

K&nbadade-prabandha (V. S. 1512) 

(g) STIR (II1-231) 

SUd’harana (V. S. 152G) 

(b) st. 1 at the beginning 

Vimala-prabandha (V. S. 15G8) 

(k) ^ ^rm (i-i9) 

(l) *vs ( 1 - 50 ) 

(m) gft wra<nTW«reft ^ ( 1 . 95)5 (Same at the close of 
each Khanda , nine Khandas in all). 
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Bhramara-gila , by Brahadeva (V. S. 1609) 

(n) if lr Mtu srn 

The usual place for this ^ termination was at the end of a 
piece in giving the name of the poet as in (a) and (m) above. The 
rarer cases are such as are given in the remaining instances. The 
instances in (c), (c)-2, (1) and (n) may give the impression of ident¬ 
ity with the forms in Modern Marathi. But in (1) is 

but an old Gujarati neuter plural (in $U) plus the ^ for the 
genitive, and WT^ftqNr in (c) and in (c)-2 and qWfafal 

in (n) have the old Guj. feminine plural of WT'ft and and 

masc. plur. of qfrft plus the ^ for the genitive; the nasal in both, 
°*TT and is a weak nasal ( w ), while the Modern Marathi has the 
strong nasal in such eases. 

This termination peeps out as rather an abnormal feature 
about half a century later than the last in the group of works noted 
above, in Nala-Damayanii Rasa by Nayasumlara (V. S. 1G65): 

(o) H! sffaf f ®i ^Tflf 

(F/-78) 

As also in the same author’s Rupachanda Kut'ararR&sa 

(V. S. 1687) :— 

(p) * m (IV, chopdi 27); 

(q) 3*T uvrn jjJT% TIN (Ibid, cliopdi 35) ; 

O') W ft. (Ibid, diihu 5); 

and at several other places. 

This may be due to the tendency of Jain writers towards 
adopting old and nearly obsolete forms and words. 

(8) g<3 Ablative termination , or in absolute cases . 

This form is found from the period of the Mugdhdvabodha 
Auhtiha down to the Jain Rdsds about the end of the seventeenth 
century of the Vikrnma era. Thus:— 

Ablative 

(a) eto. 

(Mugdhdvabodha Auhtiha ; p, 8, col. 2) V. 9. 1450; 
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(b) qrswgg ^Tff ?teTf 

( Kdnhadade-pralandha] 11—78) V. 8. 1512; 

(c) 5 ti^ httht gg 

( Vimala-prabandha ; IV-92) V. S. 1568; 

(d) Tifn 

f^rfn gga) gcft srreifo 

(NalcrDamaganti Rasa by Nayasundara; Prastava. Ill, 
Dliala i, st. 27). V. S. 1CG5. 

Absolute case :— 

(e) 

( Ardd-Gvha: Gujarati translation; 33.9); before V. S. 1471, 
when tlie oldest copy wag made. [So also 40.4] 

(0 mi *^ 

(ffala-Damay anti ltd sat by Megliaraja; 11-4; st. G), Y. S. 

1064; 

(g) pr q 

( Jliravijaya-Sari-Rasay 30- 27) V. S. 1685. 

The presence of jfrR in the Magdlidvahodha Auktila seems to be 
the earliest. Considering the fact that this manual gives 

as variants of the ablative suffix, we may safely conjecture 
that had established itself well at that time, so that it may be 
regarded as about half a century old at the time. The beginning 
of the fifteenth century (Vikrama era) is then the earliest limit of 
time. Its latest limit appears to be the end of the seventeenth 
century (Vikrama era); unless there be stray instances in later 
times. 

This is the evolute of the ApabhramSa ^*tR (Si, 
VIlI-iv-355, gloss), which Hemachandra has curiously neglected, 
regarding, in its stead, the locative 5T in $)?<R &ca. as the 
ablative sign, as I have already indicated before. 71 This is 

the Ap. present participle of Skr. (*T5R). It will be noted 
71. See page 85, text and note 55, 
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that it is therefore adjectival in form, taking the gender &ca. of 
the noun it qualifies; (mase.), (fern.); and it 

governs the locative form (manifest or latent), STPfrrfsT ■ 

m —manifest, and —latent. In (d) frft is an 

nversion of 3TPV*lf$T to secure the rhyme with and it 

shows incidentally the semi-independent nature of as a parti¬ 
cipial help-word of the analytic stage, and not a synthetic termin' 
ation (like qft of modern Gujarati). 

The instances of the absolute case are exactly cases of the 
locative absolute; 3?T; (the femi- 

nine is found with the locative suffix dropped); *\o5 (where 

*Jo5 is in the locative case with the termination dropped); f^ = 

(«T1^ locative, just like ?to5). This use of frf is not 
earlier than the fifteenth century, nor later than the seventeenth 
century, Vikrama era, so far as my inquiry shows. 

(9) '$■§ ablative appendage , or absolute case . 

(a) sra*: fast ff ftfa ^1% 

( Sudayaralsa-rlrorcharita , belonging to a period 
before the Mugdhdvabodha Auktcka.) 7 2 

(b) Sr? ns 

(Mugdhdvabodha Auktila , V. S. 1450) 

(c) at* aU* fir qfrasr 

?T. T A'Tt 5Tt?R rft'ft 

(d) ata t awt ata \i w 
a stia a^* 

( Narasinha Mehta , Aprasiddha Kurya,Y, S. 1470 to 1536) 

(e) a A sir a{a faf s 

(Panchdkhydna , 338; V, S. 1500-1550; Tessilori, “Notes” §72-(4) ) 

(f) 3tI9TT5t (Ibid, 041) 

72. Chimanlal Dalai (Preliminary Report on MSS. at Patana, P. 34) 
considers this work to belong to the sixteenth century, Vikrama era. 
The forms Vfl?* &ca. which are found in the work in 

profusion must place the work a good deal earlier, long before the 

Mugdhdvabodha period* 
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(g) 'ftdsd srerf ^Rmf srtftd 

( Ardd-Grtrd;-Gujarati translation 32- 7. 

Anterior to V. S. 1507). 7 3 
(li) xisart Cwf ifcfaf 3mT II 

( Kdnhadadc-prabandha , III-151) 

(i) fsre>T sNft gpr *nfC i 

{Ibid, 1-191) 

(j) f*^R 11 

( Ibid, 1-119) 

(k) falT fspfiT FRfolT 

(l) fesfCtfe fofj CPH'C 

{SitcrJiarana< by Karmana; Y. S. 152G; sec svpra , p. 35) 

(m) sj§; m <^3 =fraft 

(Bhalana’s Kudambari P. 2 ( J, 1, 14; about Y. S. 1500) 

(n) sms sflr Cm ?j^jt h 

( Ibid, r. 2 , 1. 23) 

(o) fa qfC Ctem 

{Ibid, r. 24, 1. 2) 

(p) fafa sqtT L(l T'l'S 5-lCT s *Tlfa 

{Ibid, P. 83, 1. 15) 

(«,) v m «r^TT ? Ctfa mift amTji 

{Ibid P. 70, 1. 12) 7 1 

73. Mr. Munchcrji P. Kliarogliat in liis extremely instructive and 

illuminating pcrface to the Gujarati version of tin’s work points out 
over a dozen other instances. 51.4, 48. G, 53.8, 18.5, 53.1, 55.5, 4.21, 
30.1, 27.4, 3.4, 3.5, 53.G, 53.7, 19.G. Q8.5 is hardly apposite: 

3^) 3^^ ^ the expression 1$ here seems to mean 

stayed.” 

74. In his note on *$;£» (P. 29,1. 14, Notes, p. 212) Kao Bahadur 
K. H. Dhruva regards the in as a 8% c d (interpolated) $ suffix 
tacked on to 1*1 W. lie obviously ignores the derivation of from 

and the fact that ^ would bo elided, whereas % would yield the ^ 

is GujarfUi. 
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(r) «TT5qtf^P ^TITT^f^t Rlftf 

( Vimala-prabandha , IV, 70; Y. S. 1568.) 

( s ) ftfa ^ (? ■Rtf;!) 

(Ibid, IV-72.) 

(t) Scfft Wfaft f fSJff* 355* W* <WT *T^ 

( Bhramara-gM , by Brahadeva; Aprasiddha Kdvya, Y. S. 1609) 

(t)-l =^R ^ fcT5T II ^ II 

(tiuddmd-dkhgdrier, Ms. No. 51 ^ in the Forbes Sabhfi 
Collection ; date of copy probably Y. S. 1716). 

(t) -2 ^ wii f 

(ChandruhdxdLhgdna, by Yislmudasa ; Y. S. 1631) 

(u) sjf; ^ 

( Vaildla-p&nchavUt , about Y. S. 1620; see supra, p. 47) 

(v) ?f ^ ^ ^ ^ 

(v. 1 0 *1%) 

( AUie-Gita, pada I, st. 2; Y. S. 1705.) 

(w) vfa qrm^ ^fcqr *rmd 

( VdmandLhydna ; Premananda, Y. S. 1730 Aprasiddha 

Kcivyad) 

(x) t* ST^fft >C ssfa 3S V IT ^ ^3T 

(Abhimanyurdkhydna , Premananda, Y. S. 1727.) 

[The present day colloquial use of ^ in expressions like f 
qsp) 5^31 may be compared here with interest,] 

It will be noticed that the word we are considering appears 
in the variant forms (w), (^3), &ca.. Thesis 

obviously traceable to that in the source-word. The scribes 

are responsible, it seems, in some cases, for continuing this ^ 
when it had ceased to be used most probably. 

The ablative sense will be found in instances (a), (b), (c), 
(d), (e), (f),(g), (h), (i), (j), (k), (1), (m), (r), (t), (t)-l, 
(t)-2> (u) aiid(w); ia (s) the sense is partly ablative, fw 

14 
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meaning, litcrnlly, out of (from) herself, i, e. of her own accord; 
and in the, remaining instances the word (*J|?) is ustd 

absolutely; in (h) the sense is absolute in a slightly modified way, 
foi being equivalent to 

3 0 qif|, qife, or qT* or Hi as an ablative sufjix. 

This is almost invariably used to mark comparison (just like 
the word ''than” in English). 

(a) 

{Indriyarparajayoriatula, 86.) (V. S. 1550—1000) 

(l>) gsrasi ytWqrfl ht'jt vf 

iDaiar caihulilici dlra i. 12) (V. S. 1156-1556). 

(c) q^ w> qifir 

( Sitlibhadra-cliaupoi , 71) (V. S. 155(1 -1006) 

(d) wfktf qrf| 

( Ibid, 175) 

(e) SUHJTT Hit EHSTST, 3^3 

( BhalanaV luidambart, purvabhdga, p. CO, 1. l) 

(About V. S. 1550) 

(f) riTvTf Hlfl i. 

(Bliiuia Kavi’s Prabodha-praMSa, VI, 28) (V. S. 1510) 

(<!’) q^.q^l HTTI'HT 

(h’Miadade-prabandha, 1-182) (V. >S. 1512) 

(II) qi33t qqgT 5Ttfq 
W q£ H(*r) m* *nfq II 

(Sucliivuciih u, by Soma. st. 25, as given in Appendix 
1 to Suchima-charita of Prcmananda, edited by Mr. 
Manjulal B. Majnmdar) 

[The editor gives *53 qifq and puts a (?) after it, 

evidently being unable to construct the reading correctly as given 
by me,] 

Inelaiiccs (a) to (d) arc taken from Tcssitori’s “Kctcs” § 71# 
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(8) ancl § 79. <JT? obtained by the I 039 of the 5 in 'Tiff is further 
reduced to N in later literature; thus Alcho has 


(1) 5fT55^rqf Vtit q ?Trq 

l Chhappa, Vulu-anga st. 58). 

(2) ^ StTH st 

(Ibid, ibid, st. 71). 

and Premananda has 


(3) 3T$'Tf 'VW ^ *TNt TM 

( Suddmd-charila , XII, st. 2) 

(4) utm ^ruqrai u 

( Noth <k7ig ana, LVIII) 


and Dayarama ling 

(5) nnqr * sth qq u^tr-vq 

( llanumdn- Garuda- Sa m rd da) 

(G) arr sftsqrq SI m 

(Dh^uv"khydna, by Tulasi. <jq3tq) IV; V. S. 1014) 
But we find <T as early as Xarasinlia Mehta also: 

(7) ¥<? q^T®! 

( Ildra-muLI , pada 2, st. 5); 


lmt the genuineness of this work itself as Narasinha’s is in question; 
and this form, may lend support to this doubt; or, it may be that 
this form *} in this line is a modification of a later period. 

This generally used to denote comparison expressed by 
“ than 99 is on rare occasions used in the purely original ablative 
sense (qiiqur), i e. “ from e g. ff£q fi) CT, 

(Akho ; Chhappa : Futalcala-anga, st. 4). 

Tessitori derives RTT? from (“Notes"’ § 71(8)). Itao Bahadur 
K. H. Dhruva (p. 252 of his edition of Kadambari, Pdrvabhdga) 
derives it from (*TT^T would have been better). Both present 
the idea conveyed by the expression “by the side of” which 
indicates comparison, for you compare things by putting them 
besido one another, Marafhi W (sfchan) coming from 
(Skr.), may suggest WH as the source of lift. 'nffc(=without), 
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old Gujarati (as also modern Gujarati among some classes), conics 
from 7% undoubtedly. Putting all these facts together I was 
inclined to accept Tcssitori’s derivation of from q$T, which gives 
us qjfik meaning “without” on the one hand, and qrff meaning 
“than” on the other. But in view of the instrumental or agentive 
sense of lift in other eases, noted just below, I finally accept 
qpq as the derivation of Tlf^. 

[qrR, used as an instrumental or agentive suffix, traceable to 
the same TlS, presents a change of sense: 

(1) XTcftsK qq SX*ft fefXsft 5W 

(A TalarDamayanlrrAsa, by Nayasundara, VIII, 84) 

“had the throne adorned by Nnln; i. c. Nala was made to sit on 
the throne.” 

(2) v irif^T ijsr fx-xt $r -tt^V *x? 

(Jut n h cu/cide-prahandli o. 1-140). 

i. e. ^ Us[ qiftf (=by yon, through you, Wtf- 

miqitf) h (qifa here clearly connects qifl with 

qxq.) Thih qxf£ as a suffix of the instrumental case became 
also:—qrqqx q5!T qmfqqrq| *xm II ( Sudumasdra, 

st. 23.)] 

Tliis use of qu^j originally a suffix of the ablative case, as one 
of the instrumental case, may be compared to the present day use 
of the ablative suffix for the instrumental; e. g. 

qq»!55 <?.*:>fx.l 

A similar transference of case-sense is noticable in the 
termination as seen in the expression TfscqTflf 

found in more places than one in a poetical rendering!of Arda* 
Gvira, a manuscript of which, belonging to Dr, Jivanji J. Modi, 
was shown to me by Mr. Behramgur Anldesaria. The date of the 
copy is V. S* 1801. The author, Busiom Peshotan Ilormazdiyar 
(Hamjiyar) flourished about 16G4 A. D.~V. S. 1720. 

in these instances changes its ablative sense to the instru¬ 
mental in the first instance, then to the locative. 
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(li) ani —Ablative ending. 

Tessitori thinks that this suffix is very rarely met with 
(“Notes” § 61); and cites:— 

(a) 50 ft fir? sRttrf srfe 

(Pdnch&khytlna, 484 V. S. 1556-1606) 

and 

(b) ^ tfffqr utft vn? 

(Balavabodha to Nemichandra’s ShashtHataM 155) 

’ (V. S. 1600-1656). 
But Bin'll ana's Kudambar* (about V. S. 1550) abounds in 
this form:— 

(c) f33 &3t 5ft5Jr Tift *73 ?7 63 

(P. 15, 1. 1.) 

(d) 3if&3 H1U 

(P. 8, 1. 16.) 


liens 


(e) uu s i vuu <m 

(P. 49, 1. 13). 

(f) 7 67^1 3T73 3:71?; 3T^^5T ? 

(P. 70,1. 7) 

(g) 3m fa uft £fcm 

(r. 24,1. 2) 

(h) 35 W fcwfo 7m 

(P, 27, 1. 9) 

Nala-Damayantrlliisu by Nayasnndara, (Y. S. 1665) furnishes 
forms in this suffix: 


(k) sfrreft nM) ftyss 37 gng fosCt 

(Prastdva 111 dh&la i, st. 45) 

(l) *fa 7$ %3T 37T7rf| rftflli 7ft farT (H-ii-4) 

Ardd-Gvird (Gujarati version), before V. S. 1471, has ih* 

following:— 
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(m) <13533* 3IT3T HIT ( 4 - 24 ) 

(n) 9T5T7 ST^cTf cH* (4-43) 

(o) #HC jqrq Hlfcm aT’nSH? W* (13-4) 

Tessitori (“Notes'’ § 61) derives this suffix, from Skr. 

through the Ap. %\ (given by Ilemachandra in the case of 
pronouns), or from Ap. ablative plural suffix, ahu. The former, 
gr, has been shown by me to be a mistake of the locative. 7 n 
Nevertheless it is possible that the came from through a 
conjectural The latter derivation may perhaps be more acceptable. 

P.ao Bahadur K. II. Dhruva 7 c regards this 3R as the evolute 
of Skr. adverbial suffix found in words like ftftR’, RTTRR[ etc.. 
This is doubtful. The abhtive sense cannot easily be extracted 
from this 3TR[. The SfR; is really the precursor of M. Guj. is> as in 
RRRRf Skr. (Guj. adv.). 

In the instances given above you will notice the change in the 
shades of meaning of this SR suffix; in s)me cases, the sense is 
purely ablative,as in (a), (d), and (h); in others it is instrumental, 
as in (c), (f), and (g); and in others again, it is locative or very 
much near it, as in (b), (e). The 3?t in instance (k) is locative in 
significance, while that in (1) is ablative first and then perhaps 
locative. That in (m), (n) and (o) is locative. 77 The instance (g) 
is very significant: ft Rft iffSTR* Here ft is distinctly 

instrumental (RRT), the agentive form linked with ffeTR (passive); 
and the adjectival Rftf qualifying ft would necessarily be in concord 
with it; yet the form in is ablative; and this, in a way, heralds 
the instrumental or agentive sense of the ablative in as in 

75. See supra p. 85, n. 55. 

76. Notes to Bhftlana’s Kddanibarl^p»urva'bhdga ) P. 178, middle. 

77. Mr. M. P* Khareghat, in his Preface to the Gujarati version, 
p, xix, u, 27, conjectures that this gerund is derived from the Prakrit 
equivalent of the locative singular of the Sanskrit noun with the suffix 
1 %, e. g. from RCTR, “in going’’ or “while going”, the locative of 
Hfil* In view of the analysis of the form given above, this oonjeoture 
can hardly be oonourred in. 
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which is peculiar to the potential moodi Earlier 
Gujarati has the agentive in such cases; e. g. 

*n nitKt at aa T??irc 

(Premananda’b Naldkhyana .). 

Forms like sn^rii, ets. as iu 

0 ) nmm qfen a r m *tut 

(2) TTTTTT ITT^ 3T^ 3TT«T 

in modern Gujarati arc nothing but the present day representatives 
of this old ablative form in 

It will he seen that the older usage covers the period between 
V. S. 1500 and 1065. Outside this pcrinl the usage would 
be a rarity. 

(12) vrufi in the sense of “ for (=h£),” “ therefore 

Tessitori has the following instances:— 

(a) Wlft (=thereforc) ; 

(Chhayd to Hernachand l a’s Yoyccid&lra (V. S* 1456- 
1556) Bdldvabodha to the I n d riya-pardj ay a ~£ata Lo f (V. 
S. 155G-1606)&ca. ; 

(b) TUT ¥fOlt ( — wherefore ?); 

( Panchdkhydna , 535; V. S. 1550-1000); 

( Adindtha-charitrd , V. S. 1550-1600); 

(c) fa^T soft ; 

( Ftmchdkhydna , 298); 

(d) vt^t Tifa^T gs«i *rit; 

( Adinalha-charitra); 

(e) Tig? rTT^T floft sftf?t ife 3? *1? I 

( Pcinchdkhydnciy 5); 

(e)-( 1) aright fit vroft h? ?i *tt*? qspft 

5 fsf nfos ft t 

(Somasundara-airi’s Commentary on Dharmadasa’s Uvacsa* 

multi, guild 149 ; Y. S,. 1567)« 
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The meaning is arMt «fift m hr \i 

The finger decayed, therefore his other name, viz. Koni, was 
published. 

I cull the following instances from NaUrDamaganti-lidsa by 
Nayasundara (V. S. 1663):— 

(f) g<sr 

Hfqff (y. iii-7G) ; 

(g) VTlft f 3T55Ht rm (114-13) ; 

(h) ’HPRt TO! ¥Tnft ( VI-72) ; 

(li) ^ floft csfoqM 

qmt hi: 3H (\’l-so) ; 

(!) Hra q*qr sroft (vi-ys); 

and. from the same author’s Rtipachanda KuvararRasa, 

(V. S.1637) 

(m) sr H *+Tdft 

(IV chopai 15) 

Of the above instances a majority, viz. (c), (d), (c), (f), (b), 
and (1), show H'lft preceded by the infinitive participial form in 
aif ,-^THT qnf» meaning q:i3T 3R, SR- In the rest, i. e. 

in (a), (b), (g), (k)and(m) is united with a noun or pronoun. 
The sense of *TT£ in the latter group arises out of an objective 
case-relation between the noun and pronoun with as a verb in 
the conjunctive participial form: 3^ being originally equal to 

3 *w f £ mifo, i, e.s^j^ 

which meaning eventuates into the idea of causation, cf *TTJ=forthat 
reason. In this conn action as thus used, may be compared 
with the Marathi which bears the same causal sense, and 

which is the conductive participle of the root derived from 
this very Sanskrit root *HT. In the former group, which unites 
with the infinitive participial form of the preceding veib, the 
sense is also arrived at through a slight inter- 
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mediate step; WU Tiq npifft,' *PWt 

this taking a natural thought-turn and making it equivalent to 
etc., though, correctly, it should be like spft, where 

is the object of *1^. This is probably the result of a mis¬ 
apprehension, the eventual sense of as ftTS placing in the 
same relation with the preceding word as ftT£, though ftt£, 

are nouns in locative case, connected with the preceding words 
in similar case-concord: ft *TT£ etc.; therefore 35TJ 

turned to although ^it is not a noun in the loca¬ 
tive case, (The case of in where Bit* is adverbial, 

is similar in this respect to 35T3T *1^, and would indicate the fact 
that is not a noun in the locative case.) 

A rather peculiar twist of meaning in this word, qoft, is 
found in a rare instance:— 

qraaT *mr cm sroft cr* 

*rcwjc 5 » wq ^55*3 3:751 

(Somasnndara-suri’s Commentary on DharmadiWs Uvaesa 
Maid , gatha 149; Y. S. 1567; Tessitori’s “Notes,” p. 104.) The 
sense of here is “in consequence of,” 

Tessitori, “Notes” § 71, (4), regards this as a contrac¬ 
tion of the locative singular of *rfrni (Ap. past participle of ) 
and therefore identical in origin with the “so-called conjunctive 
participle.” I should say that this is nothing but the con¬ 
junctive participle originally and then used adverbially with the 
special turn of meaning. 

As regards derivation from the locative of the past participle* 
I shall simply say that the error here is the same as ih the case of 
the derivation of the conjunctive participle, *R$(ft) type, given bjr 
him (Notes § 131); I have already given my reasons for differing 
from him. (Seeswp»*a p. 58, n. 27). 

This use of viz. in the sense of *TT£, causation, Is now 
obsolete; it is not noticeable outside the period marked by the 
instances given above. But has another sense adverbially in 
which we find it used In old literature and the sense and u^e are 

15 
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continued upfco the present day, both in written literature and 
colloquial usage. Thi* sense is ‘’towards,” “in the direc¬ 
tion of,” e. g. SfT *T<*ft=in the direction of the house; *TT^t 

tftQ % f cTC (popular proverb). The instances from 

old literature are given by Tcssilori at the end of § 71, 15; but 
at least two out of them are not apposite; thus vroft 

bears the obvious meaning having learnt the fourteen tcicnecr , and 
is translated by himself as ‘‘/or the benefit (of).” The 
instances in point arc:— 

(a) ETC ( PancMkbgana , 151); 

(b) v T' 7 >T ( Ibid 97); 

(e) % ?[^ 3TR3; 5? vT'Tft (Ibid, 536); 

This sense, “{» the direction off easily follows the original 
sense, “having said,” through the several steps, “having said to 
himself,” “having thought,” i. e. “dunking” falfa); 

5f; therefore, rtKTi — in the direction of the house . 

The use of in this sense lias a further development, viz. the 
addition of the genitive plus locative suffix to the word governed by 

e. g. just a3 is the case in etc . This may 

lead one to regard SfT ^uft as a form where the suffix is dropped 
and to accept Tessitori’s view that is a locative form of the 
past participle the locative qualifying the locative 

The instance given by Tessitori (§ 71.(4) last instance but 
one)-^HT^f^ (P, 142)-would indicate this locative by 

the form (locative of ^TT$0« But I am not prepared to 

accept this view. My reasons are: — 

(a) fTT*, in the sense of governs the locative in a similar 
way, e. g. ( for me), and yet obviously is an 

indeclinable here, and not in the locative ease, 

and (b) This usage of suffixing the locative (genitive plu? locative) 
in the case of VTjft is, I believe, the result of misappre¬ 
hension based on the similarity with other terms, TO?, 
*TT^ etc. I etc.). Iq other words, SfT 

is not obtained by dropping the *ft in but TOft 
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*Tif) is obtained by adding the sft under the influence 
of false analogy. 

(13) meaning fa) standing near, united 

(b) equal. 

Let us glance at the instances :— 

(1) Nara-inha Mehta, V. S. 1470 to 1586. 

(a) $3135 f'Nm *? swar 7 8 > 

( Jlindold-ncrpada , 18-1) 

(b) mm sr?#r, gftsjsr 
( Sring&ra-mala, 259-2) 

(c) mm sfa* 3T»Teyt ?Vr nmft nteir * 

(Ibid, 294-3) 

(d) f rfcs: nr? sniff a snrei * 

( Ibid, 270-2) 

(e) mir ttfin mmr ^(t im * 

(Ibid, 30C-1) 

(f) wn m«WT *tt%, arta* 3 Wen tftft \ 

(Ibid, 807-1) 

(2) Kdnhadade~prabandha, V. S. 1512 

(g) mfa fl? <T<mW 

(IV-180) 

(8) Daiama Skandha by I\c£ava, V. S. 1529 

(h) mum mmra I 

ste m$?r me$?r srcrsft w mrfw || 

(XL-127) 

(4) Hari-IM (by Mima), V. S. 1541. 

(i) arm? sm ?fif? mm | 

wm mfsm mm snr^ $<r 11 

(stanza 42) 

78. The GujarW} Press edition has 3f, H«2fl~a reading which 
is wrong on the faoe of it. 1 have seen the correot reading in aso 
M>> collection. 
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(j) 7 ^^ fttW ^ f^TS I 

?ftr arrerc ft ^ wr sfac snreg %? *wi li 

(T^*|ft, st. 1 ) 

(5) Vimalarprabandha , V. S. 1561. 

(k) 3TOf® 79 %5*ft 

(V-82) 

(6) Bhramarar Gita, (by Bralicidtra) , V. S. 1609. 

(l) <slr 3?if i® Hi-nt ^TJT% YTfqi rrtfR 

(II-4) 

(m) if ?5X ^ 3TTT^ Yfftf 

(XVI-2) 

(n) *155^ *ift ■YTT'TT Jim aTosft »m 

( Ibid 8) 

(o) 3TITH, ft?I55t sft *T93FI 

( XVI-pada Sdmtri rdga.S) 

(p) 5^ 3Ttft H 3lft ftqsrat 

{Ibid, XXXI st. 1) 

(7) Nala-Damayanli-rdia, by Naya-sundura (Y. S. 1GG5). 

(q) ?T?T<=t *13 wfter* wft K® 

(V, dhdla, iii, st. 98) 

(8) Alho, V. S. 1671 to 1731. 

(f) swat 80 3 5 htCw h <T«®d ^ ^ 

(ATcho, Chhappd, XXXVI, Atmii-anga, tt. 2.) 

79. The editor, in his notes, renders by the word qj§ (by 
the side of). This is very near the intended sense, though it misses 
the original sense and its connection. 

80. Narmada§ankar, in his dictionary quotes there lines of Akho, 

and explains this word, as ^JR^, i. e. “in all, alto¬ 

gether,” which is obviously wrong. The tense here is; ‘Look 1 the 
Lord of the vorld is with you , you the shadow and he the Lord: i. e. 
you are shadow of God who is the substance.” Most probably Kavi 
Naramad&§ankar has here been misled by the sense given in the 
glossary at the end of &hhd Bhagata-Jii-Vdnt edited by Kavi Htr&ohand 
Kftnji in 1864 A, D. 
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Thus we find in the sense of “united,” “along with” and 
in such other shades of meaning, all arising out of the original 
meaning “twins” (Skr. The other sense, “equal to” is one 

following from the same original sense; I have come across only 
one instance of it, but can not lay my finger on it at present. 

The periods coverd by this word, range from Narasinha 

Mehta down to Aklio; the word is, however, in frequent use upto 
about V. S. 1600, and seems then lo have gradually become rarer 
till is is lost almost entirely after the middle of the eighteenth 
century (Vikrama’s era). 

(14) affection . 

The present day word, $rT, is traceable to from KV (Skr.), 
as I have already stated in a former lecture. 81 This older word 
ig found from Narasinha Mehta down to the latter half of the 
seventeenth century, Vikrama era. Thus:— 

Narasinha , (V. S. 1470 to 1526) 

(a) 

(Chdtuti chhatrhi , XII, 8) 

(b) sft 

(Jbidy ibicU 9.) 

Bhdlana (V. S. 1500 and thereabouts). 

(c) rnfam* fofa* inr 

(Kddamba' t-purvabliaga, VI—122) 

Ku mudachandradevas n rrEdsa . 

32 (Beginning of the sixteenth century, Vikrama era) 

(d) farms mfas mss i mro fj mfisr 

(“The Library Miscellany” of Baroda, II, 3-4; p. 113). 
Vimala-prabandha , V. S. 1568. 

(e) w* mm m %far 

(1Y-91) : 

81. See supra Yob I of this work, p. 463, 

83. This date is assignd to it by the late Chimanlal Dalai; see 
the u Library Miscellany ” of Baroda II, 3-4, p. 118. 
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NalarDamayantURci&a , by Megharaja Y. S. 1064 
(f) mmir* ttii rfrft *icB ^ 

(V-15) 

15 . 3 * in the sense of 

This is only a representative word; for g*T for nay, 

for and g5T for g®FT, are also to be found, as will be seen 
from the instances given just below:—. 

Nala-Damayahtl-Rd&a by Nayasundara, Y. S. 1665. 




gsr 


(a) h 33 T ftsrgfa 

(lV-ii-41) 

(b) 33T ffora; sn'jft sriqoit 

(VI-57) 

(c) qfli gsr 

(V-iii-76) 

(d) 7T3R 331 ^ 

(VI-50) 

(e) o*mq gsr i-i q* qra 

(VI-187) 

(f) h q 33T *fnr*g% 

(VII-3) 

( Iuinhadacle-prabandfta, V. S. 1512) 


pT 

(g) n) 35T 

(VI-61) 

(h) n. arufr tfiqs fos* 

(11-162) 

{Rtipachanda ICuvara-Rusa by Nayasnndara (V. S. 1687):—* 

3* 

(i) *nf*r imft & wrfluft ft §h w fnrqTffpft 

( IV-ChopdttO) 
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(j) 5^ w\ *t u gq ^ u?n:m 

(Ibid, Chopde 21) 

Panchdkhydna ; V. S. 1556-1606; Tessitori’s ‘‘Notes ,” p. 100. 

u?{t *r? d g?r fu^r ante? m>u 11 


Instances need not be multiplied. This usage is evidently of 
frequent occurence in Jain wiiters during the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, Yikrama era. It has lingered cn in occa¬ 
sional instances in non-Jain writers of a later period; e. g. 
Samala Bhatta has :—'UU g^T (Padmdvatt, st. 48); V. S. 

1774. g* here stands for ; g^H being the 

sense; unless g*T be a misleclion for g (thou only). 

H. g^T-g^ (alternatives of gSTVHi$ra>l) may be compared with 
G. g^-g^ (dative). 

Prima facie the use of gw, gjf for gw^, gif% would appear to 
fall under the Prakrit and Vedic practice 83 of substituting the 
genitive for the dative, and not a case of dropping the dative 
suffix % owing to metrical exigency. But the case of and gf5T 
for and gSPT will present a difficulty; «T5T-g5f are not geni¬ 
tive forms, (like g^-gw), but they are merely the ;base-formations 
before the application of the dative suffix, H. I am loth to regard, 
them as axceptions, and more inclined to regard them as an index 
revealing the true aspect of this idiom, viz, that these forms are 
but the result of lopping off the ^ suffix to suit the requirements of 
metre. For this reason I put this feature under (D), the presence 
of special words &ca., instead of under (£) Psychological Changes . 
(16) as a dative appendage generally. 

This word, mentioned by Hemachandra, as a suffix 

^ (Si. He. VIIl-iv-125) is found unchanged in 

7 ;• ®o$J-Apabhram$a literature upto the last 

as a datil'C s u Jfi& rr . r 

quarter of the sixteenth century, but even 
as such it is of comparatively rare occurence. The few instances I 
have come across are as under:— 

83. See Si. He. VIII-iii-131—and Panini II-iii-69- 
^3*$ *5* [Wl WU. Si. Kauimdi.] 
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Vatanla-Vtlaea, V. S. 1508. 

(a) sdfcfl fownfa ^rfr* mi i 

^ vrc* w ii 

(St. 13.) 

Vimala-prabatidha — V. S. 15G8. 

(b) qN»s|arr 1WW 3TrT°II JT'Tf?!II 

(yju-ico) 

Mddhavdnala~ Kdma-Kandald-dogdhaka prabandha . V. S. J574. 

(c) essfa ^ ffff i 

sqlfa q j 3i tg i r m% u 

(V-187) 

(d) fsftsft fW %?g *fn3 awtfa I 

(VI11-83) 

It will bo noticed tbal in (c) <f?f lias the sense of “with” 
(perhaps derived from the sense “for” in a distant way) while in (d) 
it has a distinctly locative sense. As I have observed before (supra 
p. 43) it may be that the original sense of was being for¬ 
gotten in later ages, or it may be that the poet took bold liberties 
with the word as regarded its sense, as suited his own purposes. It 
is difficult to state definitely what was the cause ; or 
may bj a uiisleclure for 

What could be the derivation of } . Dr. Tessitori does not 
give this word in his “Notes” among the 

Its daivation. various words used for the dative case, and 

thus he can not help us here. I suggest a conjectural derivation. 

. The conjecture is based on the indication supplied by the fact that 

governed the genitive form in the Prakrit, e. g. 

5 F fiwj qs ftsr If sg II 

(Illustration to Si. He. YIII-iv-425) 

Another indication is furnished by the fact that (alternative 

also given by Hemachandra) appears to be the locative form of 
some noun-word, I thus trace the word to'faf (TOT; the V and 
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arc interchanged an in g^TT). ("ft) would be the 
ApabhramSa locative of (Skr.), Ap. M. Williams in 

his Dictionary gives, as one of the meanings of WT. “ abhoga, 
fulness, satisfaction.” would thus mean 

for the satisfaction of another , i. e. “ for another.” I Icaye this as 
a mere conjecture, with some foundation for it. 

[The governing of the genitive by is very often latent, 
thus, stands for ife'T^ TftT and U*TT^TT vff? for VfH.] 

i7. tr, as a dative or genitive appendage . 

This word nourished vigorously during the Mugdhavabodha 
Auktika period and lasted upto the end of the 
sixteenth century of the Yikrama era in more 

another dative sujjt\c» 

or less irequency. The following instances 

will throw light:— 

(l) Mugdhdrahodha Auktika —V. S. 1450 

(a) 3T^ % Tfi ?ni i *%r ^§»4f i 

(P. 3, col. 1, 1. 4 from the bottom) 

(a) -l. =*T^T-fT 51$? 3cf| P I 

(P. 18, col. 1, 1. 4 from the bottom) 

(b) I sr^fl jpurif^’crafai 

^ 31T 3T--5 p | 

(P. 8 , col. 1, 1. 6 Irom the bottom) 

84. The locative f(?) is appended to words ending in 3?J; strictly 

would bo the locative. But wc can postulate the stop before 
the termination is takon on. Id Modern Gujarati becomes HI# 
(as well as fll^l) becomes (as well as 3I^l), Psff becomes ^ 
(also ^l), and this change may be conceived as occurring in older 
stages by way of anticipation, just as the front-ward shifting of f 
prevailing in Modern Gujarati (e. g. WK^rnif^-Erfi and the like) is 
found in the early Prakrit stage by anticipatory process in (Pr.) 
from (Skr.) ; or as the principle of apherisis is anticipated in 
and «pjq (Skr.) and earlier still in argentum (Lat.) and (Skr.) ; 
and the processes found in several other utsargas which can b$ 
classed as (see l ho fee Lectures Yol. 1, p. 123). 

16 



m IB* Bl«0*T or IB* OXJJ KbKt\ 1.KBQTJ KQ* 

And tkrongbont th « SmJV 

hUwiwf of ■ g$ahhe ■ on Dd or 

■ '« *PP«ndago m 29 places in all. 

(?) V. 8.1508, 

(b)-l «nwr rtf 

(at. 72) 


tT\\e metre licre would call for the contraction d|. I believe 
came into vogue by such contraction, called for by metre, 
or resulting from hurried pronunciation .J 

(8) Sliaddva£yaka-bdldvabodha by Hema-hanra, about Y. S. 
1515 (for the date of his Nydya Manjdshd , is 1515 Vh S.) 

(c) *nrt *rr ?5 

JRRJTT | II 

(8)-(A) — Soma-Sundara-stud's Commentary on Dharmaddsa 8 
Uoacsa-mdld (gatha 149)-V. S. 1567 

(c)-a Kt n? atf tfui sRas si 

(c)-b HTq \kt 

(c)-c <ihT 5?® ^ 

(c)-d *rr =tf for 'rfa Cm Jrcre* 

(c)-e CtCt Km mq =5! 

(c)-f t fin ssr 

(c)-g tjsrr an 4 t =?! 'sfr? 

(c)-h n fm =5f *W*rT 
(c)-i gsHl Km =5? fr?T'T^mrT 1? 

In this exuberant list (c)H>, (c)-c, (c)-d, (c)-f, (c)-h and 
(o)-i are instances of = qj[ as a dative suffix ; (c)-a lias z <t% in the 
genitive or dative sense ; (c)-e and (c)-g lnv e it in the objective 
(through dative) sense. 

(4) Bhaktamarorldldvabodha, Y. S. 1577. (Ms. seen at the 
Baroda Central Library) 

(c)-l H srif^RT 

(gloss on st. 44) 

(c)-2 f«T 9 ^ ffow e#«fT ( 1 ) %K% 
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(5) ArddrGvira * 5 (Gujarati translation) composed * s before 

V. S. 1471- 

(d) «r$ sft qftat 

(41-5) 

(e) N5W 

(4-31) 

(f) U? VrTIT (t) ^ 

Wlfasq ^lOTfiv 5Tfl? %ins K$i 

Jiffor* sh? *rt?qm #ft urq? gftv^j 

(25-5) 

and at numerous other places. 

In some places ?C5t* ia this work, takes the function of the 
accusative case, e. g. 

(g) 3 <jt q \*i 

(46-8) 

(h) >ir;qOT3nr? CM e<j 

(48-7) 

(This (h) may equally well be regarded as a dative use.) 

(i) <T® JTftqig M 

__ (2-14) _ 

85. The title of the work is Virdf-tidmd also. Ardd-Gvlrd 
means “ Holy Virilf The insertion of g and the elision of the final 
f is thus explained to me by my friend Mr. Behramgur T. Anklesaria. 
Artak, Arta + k added to lengthen the final a, derived from Avesta areta 
(Vedic3\^), artdh being the adjective in Pahlvi from areta. This k 
was turned to g in the Sanskrit version and tacked on into the V of 
Virdf t thus the Pazend Ardd-Virdf, becomes Ardd-Gvird in the 
Sanskrit version. The f was elided through confusion between Virdf 
and Vira (Persian) = a hero, but was retained in the alternative term 
Virdf-ndmd ( Virdf-ndmah , where the h represents an 70. 

86. See Mr. Muacherji P. KhareghUt’s Preface in the edition 
of this work published by the Parsi Panchayet pp. vi, and vii, where 
it is stated that the copy in the possession of Mr* Behramgur 
Anklesaria was transcribed in V* S. 1507 (I have seen the colophon 
rajrwli alio); and ft »till earlier Me, HI, was transcribed In V, 8, 1471, 
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(j) sqnr srer *55 w* (°») 

(2-15) 

Mr. KharnghiU notes (Preface, p. xi, last line) that in thin 
Did exist along work “ the modern ^ and it$ predecessors 
Sir Georgr ^ alK i ;,f for the dative are entirely absent* 
discussed. This is very significant, as fixing a date for 

the work perhaps earlier than the Mugdhavabodha Auktila . I say 
perhaps because the *1$ that is found in that Auktilea gives the 
genitive plus locative formation and not the purely dative one, 
“which, though its origin is the genitive-locative combination, has 
an independent status of its own. ami Sir George Grierson appears 
to have misunderstood the passages wherefrom he quotes the 
instances of ^ as a purely dative suffix. 1 must quote him :— 

"Dative— sukharnai . for bliss ;—-jeha vasUrnal pari* gaga suchit\ 
for what thing abandonement is indicated. 

k In the Following instance the dative is used for the accusative 
i Kara-nal bulicai in saying the letter i * *.” 

Now, as regards the first instance, svklurnai I must set forth 
flie original passage fairly in full: 

88 = 1 ? T.Tufa f^T enm 3H £? I * * * * I fas’! 

=33*f( I * * -*- * * I NTS 'Yfiufar I * * * | 

nth f? i 5^5 | fn5T ^'f I nh: 

vrsrfn i 

The ^P?Rs[ printed in black type by me hero is the object of 
misunderstanding. Sir George thinks it an independent pure 
dative form meaning “ for bliss,” “whereas, correctly understood, 
it stands for the word Htrcfa being taken as an 

adhyahara from the previous sentence. The tenor of the whole 

87. L. S. I. Vol* lX, Part II, p. 355. Sir George held the 
same view six years before the year of publication of L S I Vol. IX 
fl908 A* D ,), for in JRAS, 1902, A. P. f at p. 541 lie has these very 
observations. Jq fact, the article of 1902 A. D. is reproduced bodily 
in L SI, IX, IT, pp 4 851-364, 

88, Mugdhdvabodha Auktika , p. 3, col, 8 carried over into col, 4, 
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discussion shows this to he the correct view, For the line of discuss¬ 
ion is this: — 

“ Dharma ” makes for bliss (literally 4 ‘ for the purpose of. 
bliss”). “ For the purpose of*what does dharma act (lit. become)”? 
To this the answer is :—“(for the purpose of) bliss M . The word 
is left unrepeated because it has just preceded ; all the same 
it is required by way of adhqdihdra , any arrangement short of it 
would disturb the equation of ideas. 

Similarly strpcf®! jftsre? and ERTrfa in 

the same paragraph have ^Ttf®! as" an adhydht A tra after ancl 

*rhsr®rf. 

The fact is that as early as the period of this Auktika , the 
Sanskrit dative termination had lost its synthetic existence and^TPCl^T 
or some such word following a genitive plus locative form had taken 
its place analytically, thus TOR Skr.=33?3^[ 3RTTf^T (later Ap.)=^^% 
mi (M odern Gujarati) . In the case of verbs meaning “ to give ” 
a pure dative was expected and for this the word used was 
not in those days ; thus we have (p. 3, 

col. 1, 1. 4, from the bottom), and not yet. 

[During later periods and ^ are found side by side, though 
the latter is rare and in a slightly restricted sense. 

Thus :— 

w far fra fra 5TT#ftr i 

TR ■JTr’I 55T I 

(Soraa-sundara-suri's Commentary on Dharmadasa’s Uraesa - 

mdld ; g at ha 149 Y. S. 15G7).] 

The third instance, i’kdra-nai bolivar 9 is also incorrectly 
understood. 80 s^TT 5 !? is a genitive-locative combination, adjectival 
in function, qualifying which is the locative of the verbal 

noun from the root ; the expression meaning, in ilie speaking of 
the sound ^ ; i.e. when ive speak words with % at the end (as express¬ 
ing place , time $'C.)* 

The second instance is somewhat-doubtful, 80 3^3 •ff 
is hardly the proper idiom, as dative even would not be 

89. Mugdhdvahodka Anhtiko, p, 4, col. 2> 1. 2» 

90 * Jbidi p. 8, oob 2,1 1 , from the bottom. 
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appropriate here, and I should not be surprised if the correct reading 
Was (o/a thing), G 


I my, therefore, safely conclude that TR (?$$) flourished 
'without any rival termination like (*i) during the Mugdhava- 
bodha period, and ArdCvGcird may be assigned to that period 


approximately. 

Of the two senses of dative and genitive, which was the 
primary one and which secondary ? Dr. Tessi- 
The original n a- ^ori re g ar( i s the dative sense as the primary 
rivation8^' ^ ^ one. 01 Sir George Grierson inverts the order 

and regards the genitive sense as the primary 
one. 92 Mr. M. P. Khareghat takes the opposite view, regarding 
dative as the primary sense and says:— 03 “Even in the cases 
quoted by Grierson from the MugdMvabodha can be rendered 
by the dative ”, The question can be easily settled by 
considering the derivation of Several derivations are in the 

field :— 


(a) deriveable from 
Cl>) K5f traced to 

(c) Tft traced from which is traced backwards to 

(1) STWT or 

(2) locative of (adj-) meaning u near, lying on 

this side ” from Skr. apCtra , through Ap. avdra Ora- cf: 
Gnj. oro f odo , Sindhi oraho t odo . 


To examine the relative merits of these four suggestions, first 
of all I take 

(al I suggested this derivation in an article in the 


91. “Notes” § 71, (G) ; and § 73, (7). 

92. LSI Yol. IX, Part II, p. 355, where under dative he says. 
u After a verb of giving the genitive termination rahai is used to 
indicate the dative,” whereas for the genitive he gives rahai and rahl 
as th© suffixes used in the Mugdhdvabodha, 

93. His Pr©face to the Gujar&tt version in Ardf^GvtrSl (collected 
Sanskrit writings of the Parsii, Part V) pp. xi-xii note Jfi, 
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u Vatanta 99 (a Gujarati magazine) some years ago, 04 only in the 
from of a question. The points in favour of this derivation are :— 

(1) is given by Hemacliandra (VIII-iv-425) and 

or i n n0 ^ found in his time ; it * s found in 

full swing in the Mugdlidvabodha Aultila (V. S. 1450). 
T.%% must therefore have arisen in the intervening three 
centuries, and, no other word being found, must 
have evolved out of KT*T. 

(2) can easily change to 5. The fact that Vasantar 
ViUha (y. S. 1508) lifts (st. 14) as well as *5? 
(st. 72) may not necessaiily militate against this 
derivation. Such co-existence of parental and derived 
words is not unusual. 

(b) —This derivation is laid down by Bao Bahadur 

K. H. Dhruva without assigning any specific reasons. 05 
The only consideration he advances is that is one of 
the words coming as the latter member of a 
samdsa. 

I am afraid this is a very weak consideration. nkfasr would 
mean “ kept for cows ”, but how this position of would 
transfer the dative sense to the suffix is not understood. Besides, 

cannot be traced to ^f^TrT very successfully from the point of 
view of phonetics, though are possible steps. 

But the final anusvdra on suggests a locative or instrumental 
sense in .the word itself and this is missed in this derivation. 

Cc)—(7) and (2). These are suggested by Dr. Tessitori, 00 
and after some discussion he has rejected (l) in favour of (2). 
He seems to have adhered to (2) finally. 07 

94. Vide the number for Kdrtika V. S. 1970, p. 554, note §. 

95. *Vide his Notes fp. 270, II. 4-6) to Blialana’s Kadamlar 
purva-bhdga. 

96. Vide his article on “ The origin of the Dative and Genitive 
Poit-positions in Gujarati and MaravA-di” JKAS, 1913 A. D , pp. 564-5, 

97. Vide his “Notes ”, § 71, ( 6 ) ; which were written after the 
above article, and where he oilers only (2) and makes no mention 
at all of (1). 
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I have no hesitation is preferring (l) and of the two altenia- 
fives, the locative 97*4$ as the best and most probable derivation of 
It satisfies all the conditions, the locative sense in express¬ 
ions like (<T^ and easy phonetic evolution ; 3?^ 

No. (2) is far-fetched and does not satisfactorily bring out 
the sense of (“ for ”-ness) which is the essential meaning 

of Thus I am inclined to accept as the origin of 

if tm is regarded as less probable. 

Thus the dative sense fits in best with the derivation of 

for his benefit , for him , and therefore the dative is 
the primary sense. The genitive sense is easily obtainable by a 
slight thought-turn, it is not the same thing as the use of the 
genitive for the dative in Vedic and Prakrit usage, where it is a 
mere substitution without reference to the sense of the termination 
as in the case of 

This 1 '" concludes myexamination of the final test (D), viz. 
distinctive words marking particular periods. 

98. The seventeen distinctive expressions do not supply an 
exhaustive list; they are the prominent features useful for our 
purpose. There nay be minor features not included in the above 
examination. 1 may note one such, as being of special interest ; it i 0 
the use of %—% in compound sentences to suggest alternatives, as in 
the English idiom which uses u either-or ", Such use is not known to 
modern Gujarati literature. I give some instances: 

(a) $ 5TT ^ SYt Hr $T5JT q, jgrt 

Nala-Damay anti-Rasa by Kaya^sundara ; I-ii-44. (V. S. 1665). 

(i>) star ^ ^ q- icnj sto 
% f 5rrs V % fsrfasnn 

(Ibid, V, duhd 3, at p. 227 of Ananda Kcirya Mahodadhi Vol. VI). 

(e) *1^ 5f TO 37*<7 

% % 375 * 87T^ 37*7 

(Akho, Chhappd , Pratlti Aroja ; st, 5. S. 1671 to 1731.) 

This V-confined evidently to the latter half of the seventeenth 
century and the drat quarter of the eighteenth, has a small range of 
time, and ie now supplanted by <fif— 0 r at—$f (e.g. qrf ^ 
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Applying all these tests to the whole range of literature 
passed under survey by me above, I am in- 

Application of the c ]j nec ^ a( * 0 pt |) ie game division of periods 
maul tests atia chvi- r # # r 

8W?i of Gujardti which I indicated in my Presidential Address 

language into dis - a t the Fifth Gujarati Saliitya Farishad in 
tinctiveperiods. 1915 A . D. ## These arc 


1 . 


2 . 


3 . 


Apabhramia —upto V. S. 050 ; 

Middle-ApabhramGa .—upto the thirteenth century of 
Vikrama era ; 


Antima or Gar jar a 1 
ApabhramSa ! 

(=Dr. Tessitori’s r 
Old Western lid- | 
jasthdni”) J 


V. S. iliirtecntli century 
1550 ; 


to V. S. 


4. Early Gujarati —V. S. 1550 to V. S. 1G50 ; 

5. Middle-Gujarati —V. S. 1G50 to 1750; 

6. Modern-Gujardti —V. S. 3 750 and after. 

I need not say that these divisions arc not intended to be 
water-tight compartments. By its very nature, language must 
shade off by degrees from one period into another. On the other 
hand, I am not one of those who, under misguided devotion to 
their mother-tongue, contend that Gujarati language began as 
early as lleniachaiidra. A mere glance at the specimens of the 
early periods will show us that it would be preposterous to give 
the name of Gujarati to the language of those stages. At that 
rate one may go further back and claim that the early Prakrits, 


qif or ^ t his iB traceable to the Apa¬ 

bhramSa form from Skr. ft?*. The form ii (=or) is a variant of 
in a way ; (KAthiAvadi) ? belongs also to the same group, 
all coming from W^(Skr.). Eearing all this in mind we can at once 
reject as erroneous the use of qqf (^f=where) in the form fit—$1 

which Surat and Broach people employ under a misapprehension, because 
with them ^5T is W and a desire for correct speech misleads them into 
turning to qqf (where). 

99. See the Address, p. 28, embodied in the Report of the Fifth 
Gujarati Sdhitya Farishad, 
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nay, even Sanskrit and the Vedic language should be called by the 

name of Gujarati 7 I put this extreme argument to show the 
reductio ad absurdum of the position adopted by the patriotic 
echolars* It is clear that no language can begin at once, spring 
into existence by a bound. The periods marked by me above will 
show, then, that our Modern Gujarati dates from about 1750 V. S.. 
However, the name Gujarati can safely, though by giving the name 
a certain amount of latitude, be given to the language which 
marked the period V. S. 1550 and downwards. In the light of 
the survey taken by us, 1 can hardly accept as true, so far as 
Gujarati is concerned, the view expressed by Sir E. G. Bkandar- 
kar 100 wherein he says : “ The modern vernaculars seem to have 
begun to assume a distinctive character about the tenth century**. 
He speaks of Marathi appearing 100 “ in its specific character ” 
in a copper-plate inscription dated 120G A. IX. IIow far this view 
is sound is not our concern here. Dr. Bhandarkar also says that 
Hindi 100 appears distinctively in the work of Chand who 
flourished about 1200 A. D.. But wc know that the Frithirdja 
Hasan ascribed to Chand is proved by Kaviraja Syamahulasa 1 0 1 to 
have been an audacious forgery, and the language of tlie lldsau is 
not real Hindi. I do not ignore the fact that Kaviraja Syamaladasa’s 
article called forth a lostile reply from some one, hut the latter 
to my mind did not slnkc the sound position taken by the Kavi¬ 
raja. Hence I regard his view as still holding the field. 


Ol¬ 


io). His Philological Lectures, pp. 302—3. 

101. See J. A. S. Beng*, Vob LV, Pfc. I, No* 1, 1886 A. D., pp, 
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SUPPLEMENT TO LECTURE V, 

SECTION I 

(I) Page 9 last para. 

Gurjara Apabhramsa. 

My attention is just drawn to a paper on “ Gujardti bhdshdno 
janma * (1005 A. !>., published in 1908 A. D.) written by the 
thoughtful Parsi scholar, Pahlan ji Barjovji Pesai, wherein at p. 8 
he speaks of iiWrt ( Gaurjart ) as identical with modern Gujarati. 
It is obvious that the learned writer has ignored the difference 
betwec the Gaurjart mentioned by Markandeya and modern 
Gujarati, not having noticed the important stages of evolution 
between the two. For Markandeya (1450 A. D. = 1506 Y. S.) 
must have seen the language of the Vasanta-rilasa and Kdnhada m 
de-prabandha s'age, far removed from our present day Gujarati. 

It seems that Barjorji Desaihas followed Sir George Grierson, 
who calls Gaurjart a dialect of Ndgara ApabbramSa and parent of 
Modern Gujmitf in his chapter on Language in the Census of 
India Report (Yol. I, Pt. I, Chap. VII, § 503, p. 305), and in 
an article on the Mugdhdvabodha mauktika (sic. Auktika) in J R 
A S, 1902, p. 537 (reproduced bodily in L S I, Yol. IX, part II, 
pp. 353-3G4) he speaks of Hemachandra’s ApabhramSa as Gaurjara 
ApabhramSa (on what authority, it is hard to conjecture), and 
who yet in his main treatment calls it Ndgara ApabhramSa (p. 827, 
L S I, Yol. IX, pt. II); and all this in spite of the fact that 
Hemachandra does not use the name Ndgara or Gaurjara Apa- 
bhramga. 

II P. 17, n. 

At the end add— 

Dr. Fleet’s editorial foot-note ruts as under; —“A curious 
instance of this carelessness stares one in the face on the 
very title-page where the name of the work is given 
in Roman character as “Mugdbavabodba Auktika” but 
in Devan&garl character as “‘Mugdhdvabodha- mauktika.” 
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The latter form occurs also at the end of the work, while 
three lines above there is again “Auklika.” As the title- 
page declares this book to be “prathamam mauktikam,” 
the real name seems to be Mugdhdvabodhamaukiika 

To show the error of the conclusion arrived at by Dr. Fleet 
here, it will be enough to point out 

(a) that the name in Devanagari characters on the title 

page means ; 

the first part meaning (a b/xhirrr'hi 

samdsa ); 

(b) that the same form in Devanagari at the end of the 
work is explainable similarly; 

(c) that the word occurring three lines above the 

end is part of a metrical line which runs thus:— 

and (d) that is but H. H. Dhrura’s own expression 

to show that this Aultila was the first “pearl” in the 
Pr ft china Giijardti-Sdhitga~ratna-mdld contemplated by him. 

III. Pp. 32-33. 

33 =*? 

Again Hemachandra has gctf 5fi ii 3 ii 

5*7 <u vr^ n ^ i r qg^qg i 

>T% q*R? II 

This, I believe* is really a mistake similar to that in the case 
of (VIII-iv-890). (from Skr.) evidently 

yielded tjfsq as well as vT evolving into cq under Utsarga 

VI of class C (vide Vol. I of these Lectures, pp. 337-340). 

Si. He. VUI-iv-4l6 illustration 1 1ms 
£3133. Here also STT** fits well into the meaning. Hemachandra 
renders by in his gloss in ICumdrapdla-charita II, 91 and 
VIII, 15. This is very significant in favour of my view. 

Qauda-vaho has qg<q in the sense of qqtfff in several placesi 
•runt wpmok «mij i 
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THE DATE OF LAKSHMIDHARA. 


At p. 1.33 of this volume I have stated that Lakshmidhara 
flourished in the middle of the sixteenth century. I placed undoubt¬ 
ing reliance on the conclusion arrived at hy K. P* Trivedf in his 
Introduction to the I regret this. For a mere 

examination of the reasoning employed by K. P. Trivedf would have 
shown me the unsoundness of it. This is his reasoning. 

“Lakshmidhara has based his work upon that of Trivikrama 
and both are quoted in the Ratnapana by Kumarasvamin, son of 
Mallindtha. Mallinatha flourished in the sixteenth century, for one 
of his verses occurs in an inscription of A. D. 1532. This makes 
Lakshamidhara a contemporary of Mallinatha” (Introduction p. 17). 

This line of reasoning is obviously faulty. The fact of being 
quoted hy Mallinatha’s son may show Lakhmidhara to bo anterior 
to the son, or even to Mallinatha. But even if Mallinatha and 
Lakshmidhara were contemporaries, the date for Mallinatha cannot 
depend on his being quoted in 1532. Any one can quote a person 
who may he centuries anterior. 

As a matter of fact, however, the date of Mallinatha is shown 
to demonstration to be the thirteenth century A. I).. Mabel Duff, 
p* 189, says:— 

S. 1298. Birth of Narahari, son of Mallin&th, and com* 
mentator, under the name of Sarasvatitirtha, of the Kffvya Prak&fa” 
And the reference given is P. B. i~25, i. e. Peterson’s first Keport 
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on Sanskrit Mss., p. 25. Peterson gives there a full account of 
Naraharis parentage, as given in his commentary of the Kavya - 
prakasa: Rame£vara of the Yatsa gotra , his son being Narasinha” 
bhatta, who was father of MallinStha, the father of Narahari. His 
(i e. Narahari’s) birth-date is thus indicated: 

sto sr«mr i 

892 1 

3>T® II 

( The figures are marked by me) 

Thus Y. S. 1298=A. 1). 1242 is the year when Narahari was 
born. Mallinatha must therefore be twenty five to thirty years of 
age at the time. lie must have flourished thus by the middle of 
the thirteenth century. Lakshmidhara must consequently be 
assigned to at least a few years before 1242 A. !)• I would therefore 
alter the middle of the sixteenth century to the first quarter of the 
thirteenth century. Thus the span between Iiemachandra and 
Lakshmidhara would be about a century. For, according to Sastrl 
Yrajalal Kalidas in his Gujarati Bhasha no~Itihdsa , p. 40, Hema- 
chandra wrote his grammar of ApabhramSa in Y. S. 1168 
( A. D. 1112). 
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'ffrfaq 3<TC^r 'T?^ *U3 feqi I 

STOfvqffcT R? RTRT Tf'jft TOSI5 II <!#» II 

The commentator renders or qgtq;<i in st. 16 by «nqiR, and 
sn§C^<ft in st. 847 by 3TOR5p<ft. Evidently lie is occasionally 
obsessed by the error of regarding as derived from ST+*J. 
In sfc. 464 the commentator adopts the rendering qqfa. In st. 
69 the commentator is evidently wrong in rendering 
*T3 tTT SRT as *?WTs% for TOtIT here 

is not and obviously stands for ^€tTT. 

The Gauda-vaho is assigned to 700-725 A. D. by S. P. 
Pandit (see p. c of his Introduction). The time of the comment¬ 
ary is not known (p. v of S. P. Pandit’s Critical Notice ), but it is 
evident that he flourished long after Ilemachandra. It is therefore 
safe to conclude that was in vogue in the seventh and eighth 
cen'uries A. D. and long before Ilemachandra, but their 

true origin was mistaken by Ilemachandra and the mistake con¬ 
tinued unnoticed down the centnries after Ilemachandra. 

From all these cumulative data we may conclude incidentally 
that (a) the SRJTO (interpolation) off and (b) the formation of 
the root-stem from the forms of Prakrit were anterior to 

Hemachandra. 

As regards (b) Si. lie. YlII-iv-230 fg^R), which 

notes and the like, really mirks this reverse 

process of forming roots from the tEFcT forms. 

ShadbhdslurChandriM III-iv-b8 lias qqml no 

illustration is given. The same work gives for Hemachandra’s 

(Skr. SrR^); it seems that the author, Lakebmidhara (who 
flourished in the middle of the sixteenth century), has aspirated 
the ^ in both and softened the ^ of to He also shares 
with Hemachandra the error of regarding as the source of 

IV. P.88. 

After line 4 add:— 

at p* 121,1, 5 for fM$T is a similar lapse on the scribe’ll 

part. 
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V. P. 43. 

Noticeable Points', (2). Add: — 
or may be a mislection for 

VI. P. 56 and n, 

(a) It is noteworthy that while rural usage in Surat 

District, is sftsi® in classical usage, the negative in the 
latter adopts the present participle and not the °fft form: 
thus we all say ?T$ft and not iftss sflft. 

(2) M.*tt<ft 3?Tf) comes from (Pr.)-fWB 

(Skr.). It is remarkable that this form in the 3ft ending 
is an exception to the general rule in Marathi which evolves 
the 3?T ending from 313; (e. g. sftsi M. sftl3 Ap., 

Skr. (sec vol. I of these Lectures, P. 215). This 
exception is in noteworthy contrast with Hindi which 
retains the 3TT throughout; thus:— 

(c) Sindhi (wft) also has exhausted the potency of sfti, 
but added, not 3?nj (S. for ® G.), but $ft (=f^rf: Skr.). 
Kanarese lias RTgvTH ( *n|J-to do), RT^vT (pres, part.) 
3THf (termination for third person singular, masculine), 
feminine HTf tTT^, neuter mfvf?. What is 3?R, (snsfc, 
3T^) ?; they could not be from (Kan.)=to be. Like 
the Skr. far, fft, fa, theymust be synthetic terminations 
from old words in an analytic stage. Yet, the gender 
variation (*?R, 3^55, 3}\) would point to a distinction 
and some adjectival formation. 

VII. P. 56. note . 

After (4) add:— ^ 

(o) ^ SY: II 

Nalopakhydna (in the Mahabharata) IV, 42. 

VIII P. 74. 

(a) To the ins'ances of Sanskrit-like passive concord add:— 

( 8 ) 3 551 

(Nala- Damayantt-RAsa by Naya Sundara V-iii-5l) 

(9) fomfo ! f HI?t ^t5T 

(Ibid , V-iii-57) 
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(10) *tt g 

(Ibid, II—i—14) 

(11) i ^isqlsg ^ 

(Aniimanyu-dkhydna, by Fremiinanda, V. S. 1727) 

( 12 ) <jsr 3^ 'tstvh q quRT 3 

{liupacliandarlxivara-lidsa^ by Nayasundara, 1Y, diihd 
between chopdis 17 and 18) 

(13) Tfss f 3TqqfoTT 

( Kdnhadade-prabandha , 1 - 25 ) 

(14) q sfhsft ftST 

(.Nala-Dam'iyati-Jijsa by Nayasundara, VI-178) 

Notes:— 

I. In instance (9), g“ is a curious advance on 

the correct concord g“ It is perhaps a stepp¬ 
ing stone to the modern idiom (*q% unles 55 

is a mislection for 

II. Instance (14). —Damayanli says to Nala <* vPT 

where is in the instrumental case; which is ecjual 
to modern wliere ?q*T is in the nominative 

case. This instance is to be distinguished from the 
others. For, in (14) is passive, but in modern 

idiom (s& ^fao*U) [T would be active 
Skr.), taking 'Ri^pto teach, (Vedie), the subject in the 
nominative and the object in the accusative (without any 
termination); while in instance (13) modernized into 
TPJ the verb remains in the passive form, 

the subject in the agentive (U^) and the object in the 
objective with the % termination, and yet preserving its 
concord in gender and number with the passive parti¬ 
ciple (see remark at p- 75 supra on f ^T^). 

(b) In Gujarati the participle in 11* ( *3^51*, 

o5 TTC) is used sometimes as a finite future tense, e. g, 

This is psychologically akin to the Skr ( 
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future in 1\*Rl-will go, though etymologically the 
two are different. 

IX. P. 88. Before the last para—Add :— 

There is another instance of shifting from the synthetic to the 
analytic formation in modern Gujarati: represents 

a periphrastic passive formation, obviously analytic. The help word 
here is the root 31R = lo come, in contrast with *JT, 5U=#o. Marathi 
also has 

X P . 01\ last para but one ; add 

appeals occasionally even at a later period : 

fa? after 

( Mddhai'dnala~K<nnalcandala~dogdliQl\vprabanclha , 

p. H~, 1. 2 in the Ms.; V. S. 1574). 

XI P. 97. 1 find a rare instance of °Q=°like in an early 

century work:—- 

ft [ I ] JTT<ntefa? 

( Panchukhydna, 85 l) 

Y. S. 1556-1606, Tcssitori “Notes” p. 103. 

Here the context shows that means not 

ffpj; though the neuter gender of (not agreeing with the 
feminine gc nder of 3R) would show tint is used adverbially 
in the sense of ^3. 

XU. P. 98. After (e) and remarks thereon, add: — 

( f ) ^ *rrte Wta? s-rrc ?:? sr\ 3Trs^ ii 

(Panchdkhydna Vdrtila, edited by Dr. Johannes 
Hertel; Story VIII, p. 16, 11. 10-11.) 

(g) srnrcr <?* & * 

(.Ibid, ibid, p. 17. 1. 21). 

The work ends vitli the copyist’s colophon which gives Samvat 
1730 as the date, evidently of copying the work, which appears to 
have been composed in the sixteenth or seventeenth centuiy of the 
Vikrama era; the word (=varnish) at p. 16, 1.4-5 from the 

bottom, which is Persian, incidentally discloses a fairly late periedt 
(Note;— At p, 03, (D)—(5);—^ is a misprint for l). 
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XIII. P. 100. Under (6) $ genitive termination add:— 

( Nala-Daman anti-Rdsa > by Nayasundara; lI-i-9.) 

XIV. P. 101. Before («; fjj—add:— 

This ^ termination appears in Rajasthani Dingala literature, 
in spite of the generally used termination t. Thus Veil Kisana 
lluhamant ri (V. S. 1687 or 1638 according to different Mss.) 
by Prithiraj Rathauda, presents the q termination in the following 
among other, instances;— 

(a) for efh fart =ett n 

St. 87. 

(b) srisf ft ftft 5% || 

St. 12. 

(c) ifftT stTlVT STtffa II 

St. 178. 

(d) *mor ^ tfftfa n 

St- 133. 

XY. P . 105. Under ^ add;— 

sifaT SJfJT 

(Panchakhydna Vdrtilca, p. 1G, 1. 7; edited by Dr. Johannes 
Hertel.) 

XVI. P. 106 mii=than. 

Before (a) put:— 

^ 

( Ardd-Gvlrd , 56. 17; date of copy V. S. 1471)* 
also add: ^TTi=tlian is found in MadhavanalarRamalcafidala 
dogdhalca-prabandha (V. S. 1574); p. 112, 1. 2 in Ms. 

XVII. P . 112. Under add;— 

(n) sftu? SToft 

(Bhalana’s Eddamdari , p. 16, 1. 11). 

(o) sroft itpft 

(loid } p. 22, 1, 11) 


18 
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(p) vr srf^ 

( Vimala-prabandha , III - 74) 

(q) ^51 STY ¥T<lft 

(Ibid, III-12) 

(r) rR ?qf ¥iaft 

( Vait ala-pan char i si, st. 175). 

ITt^ is similarly used:— 

JTI^f.»IFft ^ 

( Panchakhydna-Vdrlila , p. 1C, 1, 11, edited 
by Dr. Johannes Hertel). 
f*R fir), is the sense. 

XVIII. P. 112, last para ; 1. 3; before *‘In the rest” add— 

In (e).-l *T>ft is proceeded by an independent sentence, stfgqft 
and connects it with the subsequent sentence. 

XIX, P. 115. Under after (g) add:— 

(a)—a* 

fro flfar ii 

(IV-293) 

(g)—b. 

wreft ?i? 

(Ill—210) 

(g)-c 

Jr arncra swg 

(1-24) 

(g)—d. 

0*T2 ^qi 3W55T 

(Premananda; Okharharana ; XXV— 2.) 

(g)— c. 

^ STOSTT 

(Trikamadasa ; Parvata-pachiii ; V. S. 17S0--1855.) 

XX. P. 119; 1. 11, after the Kcntenoo here stands for 
’ &ca., add: 
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Similarly g*f for is found in Premananda: 

gsr rt\ zmX u 

(Nhdni Bhramara-Gitd , in Pracntna Kavyazu&ha* Part 
I, p. 11; edited by Mr. Chhaganlal V. Ravala.) 

Also Samala Bhatta lias a similar idiom in 

jpr 'waft 

(Padmdvatrni Vdrtd ; st. 8G1). 

NOTE. 

(A) 

P. 72 and p. 59. The passive form in My view that ar 
(traceable to m = to go ), and not the in this formation, is the 
element which functions the passive sense, has to face one or 
two serious objections : We find forms like and 

the like in works 1 as far back as the sixteenth century of the 
Vikrama era ; whereas the substitution of for iR? ia 
stated by Dr. Tessitori and myself as marking the period dis~ 
tinctive of Gujarati proper. Again, it may be fairly contended, 
the ^ in really represents the of the present tense, third 

person singular, and this f turns into H by pratrsamprasarana 
and gives the modern form sftsR; thus there is no place here for 
go as the source of the q in the passive form. 

I believe I can answer these objections. First then, this 
old form is comparatively rare in the earlier works. Then, 

I trace the form through the following series : 

], sfcsR. 

For, just as, on the one hand, we have 

turning to \ by samprasdrana), so, on the other, we have 
sfcs$n[, Oj turning into 5 in the second 

step, and ? again into in the last); the ? before *J in the first 
series as well as the 3TI in the second being the agama , and the 

1. For instance :— 

ftfa zmf* ’1&V** *T? Wfaft STTfflT I 

( Kdnhadade-prabandha, I—13.) 

V. S. 1512. 
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tcpresentative of the passive forming ?n=<o< 7 o. When in 
Vmvag mto gfiivc up its passive third personal sense and 

became the first personal plural present tense form, the language 
gave up this form for the passive use, and adopted the form with 
the Agama 9JT viz: qfaPT. Tills vindication of my view has a further 
support in the fact that it satisfies the consistency of the whole 
chain (l) to ( 0 ) given at p. 88 supra, 

Pages 72 and 73; before the last para ; 

Add:—It will be noticed that in the case of the roots ending 
in vowels (STT, 5 , q, there is the agama , 9[, (necessitated by the 
facility of pronunciation) before the STT?J suffix, in present day 
Gujarati in Gujarat proper, and that in the form current in N. 
Gujarat given above the T agama is over and above the \dgama* 


(B) 

P. 88. Number ( 8 ) in the chain of passive forms# 

I. ( Ap.” should he omitted.) 

II. (Pr.) ( Post’Ap .) 

I believe the steps between these two are q^3Ts[, qnftqf. If 
so, are we right in calling the 5 preceding the q in the form 
3>Rq$ an dgama ? For, it appears but a mere shortening of the 
5 in the second step. However, the original 5 in q*R*3TS[ was 
undoubtedly an dgama as also in Rjqq (Skr.) and so we are not 
quite wrong in calling the % in the last stage also an dgama. 

Hr. Tessitori, “ Notes”, §, 186, holds the same view in, 
the matter of the relation between i[T3T and The only point 
on which I differ from him is the view that the 5T was turned 
into q because it was a mere clerical substitution, a view which 
I cannot share. 
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LECTURE V 

History of the Gujarati Language 
Its Evolution (continued) 

( Section II) 

In the course of the foregoing discussions in the first section 
of this Lecture I have dealt with the several 
ierfntaifons; TeTr ^-terminations in the Gujarati, in an incid- 
derivation , ental way only, I should now enter upon 

a specific examination of these terminations 
especially with regard to their derivation. First, take the nomina¬ 
tive. To all external appearances there is no indicative termina¬ 
tion for this case, and we may accept that situation as final. 
However, I may remind you of what I have said before 1 regarding 
nouns and adjectives ending in I have said that the type 

is really the form of nominative singular and it is by a constant 
habit, as it were, that it has taken the place of a base-word. 
The same remark will hold good for words ending in Tht, 
and the like, mutatis mutandis . 

As the nominative singular form is, generally, the recognised 
base in Gujarati, it will be convenient here 
The base in GujardU. ^ ^ouch ^] n * g p 0 j n t before examining the 

other case-terminations with reference to their origin. It may 
be noted that sometimes the Sanskrit nominative singular and 
sometimes the Gujarati nominative singular and again sometimes 
the Sanskrit base-word, takes the position of base in Gujarati. 
Thus (Gujarati nominative singular), TT*TT (Skr. nominative 
singular), and (Skr. base-word), represent the base in 
Gujardti. The following tabulated arrangement will show the 
state of things at' a glance:— 

As the Base-word. 

Guj. Nom. Sing. Skr. Nom. Sing. Skr. base-word. 

*T5TT 5^ 

iro ?fc 

1 . See Vol» 1 of these Lecture, p. 216, last para. 
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Guj. Nora, Sing. Skr. Nom. Sing. Skr. base-word. 

5TIT9L *irg 

NTS ftm 

WTI (fem.) 

It will be seen that Gujarati idom will not admit of or 

^ ? 5 R^or^^ as the base, and formations like &ca, 

are unacceptable to correct Gujarati. f X ’ c 1 ^ 

The oblique form for these base-words is to be found only 
in the case of sftft and <IT 3 type only, which change the final vowel 
to etc.)) the other words remain unaltered before 

the oblique case-terminations. I have already explained the reason 
of the Sfl change in oblique cases . 2 

[ An interesting contrast between the oblique form in 
Gujarati and that in Marathi is noticeable. While Gujarati turns the 
stem aft to Stt in oblique cases and preserves the stem unaltered, 
Marathi turns the stem—to 3TT and the stem aTT is altered to 
qi. Thus:— 


Gujarati 

Oblique 

Marathi 

Oblique 

Stem 


Stem 



Htel (n-^-Nt-UT) 

uter 

Htewrcr 




Htwi65T 




Utevjyi 



& 

VfT55I 










Marathi has the sign in oblique cases in words ending in 5 
also: etc.. This modification is traceable to 

an analytical arrangement still in vogue which unites the noun with 
the declensions of the pronoun ff (=this), plur. forming qT in 

2. Vol. I of these Lectures, p. 210, last para, 
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the sandhi process with the oblique modificant SIT. Thus WR*? 

+ genitive suffix will be faT^O* Gujarati 

writers under the influence of pioneer Marathi scholars who com¬ 
posed Gujarati texts and grammars in the early days of the 
Educational Department, and also under the present day influence 
of Baroda writers, adopt this periphrastic formation, which is quite 
un-Gujarati, Thus they would write instead 

of r$.] 

Before plunging into the oblique case suffixes and their origin, 

^ . I may touch the subject of the vocative forma- 

Thc vocative . . J 

tion in Gujarati. 

There is no termination for the Gujarati vocative, except that 
in the case of nouns ending in ^ or ^ (i. c. the evolutes of the 
^ (3R ) ending) the final vowel changes to 3?t to form the 
vocative. Thus:— 

(1) sftlT! 'TST'n^r gsr ^ 

(2) !! f 5ia mi i u 

words ending in 3T remain unchanged in the vocative:— 

(1) Tm \ s w? 

(2) ttto ! stt«t ! ^ snermsft 

( Mahdbhinishkramana, in Nupura-jhaMcara 

by Narsinharao Bholanath). 

Similarly words ending in other vowels (vowels other than a? 
or ^T) remain unchanged in the vocative:— 

(1) *ren! «n°i 3ni mranri 1 

(2) fart ^ 3 1 

(3) g«is? 

(4) > ! & wft ^3 *rff. 

It will be interesting to compare with the Gujarati vocative 
formation, the same in Marathi and Hindi:— 

MarAthi :— 

(1) gTwSTT ! 35T *1* *T9 ? (Base- 
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(2) ft ! ft (Base-**) 

smn ill ft* 5TTOT ft 1 Base-*ro) 

(3) nffT ! *THT l ^rTirr l *TOT l (Basc-tW and q^TJT) 

(4) ^cft?5[T! ^r?g^ *r m (Base-*rtteO 

Hindi :— 

(1) aft: cJlft JWgft (Base-5T$T and **S^) 

(2) W src 

! gfir m** ft (Base-*™) 

(3) sror ! #ft »nwft ft* rrrft (Base-*™) 

[Note:~Apabliram£a turns the final 3? of nouns to ^TT in the 
vocative, as also in the nominative:— 

Vocative- *rt 31 *rr $* ft?i mg 

Nominative- ^TTITOT m* gm*"^] 

There is an exception in modern poetry (and occasionally 
in dignified prose) where 

(a) the 3? ending is lengthened into T in the vocative, 
most probably in imitation of the Marathi idiom, 
and (b) the Sanskrit vocative is adopted in the case of words 
ending in 3?^, (fern); (mase.), 5 (fern.) and 3 
(masc.), the object being to lend classical dignity to 
religious and similar writings. 

Instances:— 

Under (a)— 

(1) 3T5Trer?3T! i^ri ! wr*r srftsrr qm ! 

(Itivaraprdrthcind-mdld, Anlca I, by Bholanath Sarabhai) 

(2) fmi mre got m# *sq*;r ! 

(Hridaya-vina, opening poem; Narasinharao Bholanath) 

(3) ! qf^cTT graft mm 

( VlramatrNatal a\ I—iii; by Xavalaraui.) 

Under ( b ) 

(1) \ q^TTm^.! *15 mft ss qfoft ? 

(.Itivara-prarlhana-mdld AnJca XXI; prose prayer; 

by Bholanath Sarabhai.) 
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( 2 ) ^ irfi 

3ft m a fttiaft tft 3 g frft ? 


Ilridaya-Vina p. 14; st. 4-1, 1.4; Narasinbarao Bholailuth) 

(3) swift ^ft 

(Itivara-prdrthand-mdld, Anka XII) 

(4) siw ^ftr! ott ! sift ^ 

( Hridayarvlnd ; p. 22, st. 21, Narasinharao Bholanath) 

(5) 3<rre <ft frrft j snft i 

( I6varorprdrthand m mdld) 

It is possible to carry this attempt at Sanskritized vocative 
to a ridiculous extreme, by ignorance of Sanskrit grammar, as 
will be seen in the following instance:— 

ftrsrT^ sft u 33 533! arrsT ts #^r 
sftr# fcft ft33 TWft® sis'll ! 


( Indubumdrci-ndtaka , I-ii, p. 20; by Nantllal D. Kavi.) 
The error here appears to have arisen out of the fact that 
the base-word in Gujarati, instead of being referred to the 
Sanskrit f^T3 (which must have as the vocative), is mis¬ 

taken by the writer for a Skr. word ending in 3Tf (feminine) like 
*I3T, HT35T and the like. 

Oblique case - ^y e c , llL llovv attend to the oblique case termin- 
terminaUons'Jnetr 

groupings. ations in Gujarati. These are:— 

Cases Terminations 

Objective (ftftqt) % 

Instrumental or Agentive (?<ft*JT) ^ 

Dative (*gft) 3 — 

Ablative (33ft) ft 

Genitive (3ft) ft-ft-3 

Locative (flllft) 3) ft 

I shall divide these terminations into three groups: 

(I) the 3 group, (II) the ^ group and (III) the single group. 
(I) This 3 group will include the objective, the dative and 
the genitive terminations 

19 


-f' M ) 
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(II) This ^ group will include the instrumental-agentive and 
the locative 00 terminations; and 
(" 111 ) This will include the ablative *ft and the locative 
terminations. 

The reasons for this grouping will be apparent in the treat¬ 
ment itself, 

(I) The i group . 

The basis of this group is the genitive termination, s|. For, 
the dative, *T, is but a combination of the 
llic 3 yioujh genitive 3 with tfie locative ^ followed by 

some unspoken word meaning wf this word being in the 
locative case and the of the word with the genitive 

termination. Thus:— 

(a) 5H5TUR *TT*J 3TT7t is really a contraction of [f^> 

m] mq wft; 

( 1 >) here Km* is equival¬ 
ent to TT3fT% [w] (^T^HT or some such expression; 

(c) Iflfan Utf \* %*K here Kl^f* stands for 

[taw or the like]; similarly 3TfuT*TRT 31$^; 

where would mean [$ 7 * 11*1 or the like]. 

(d) 3 ^ is a contraction of JJf* [^] 

where 3**1 stands for a generic idea not $F*T or benefit; 

3*No5R mh **l*\ is a contraction of stNoBH [f|m 5 ] m*T 
(f) V%\K1 here 

the receiver of the beating, gets it, not as a welcome but an un¬ 
welcome thing, none the less the recipient is the person getting 
the “benefit” of the action, in a perverted sense; hence 
stands for 03]. 

Instances (e) and (0 may be regarded by some as falling 
under the objective ease, the verb therein being taken as 
But, minutely examined, the nW>w in such cases is nothing but 
a 37?^, or WT are really instances 

where the word with the ?F termination represents the party 
profiting by the action, the receiving party, and therefore the 
Similarly IT#? «WWflf 1*1^ 5»R>, 
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«!& and the like will furnish, under microscopic examination, 

various minute shades of the idea of recipient-ship, which is the 

basis of and the dative case-formation. 

This is but a stepping stone to the next member of the 3 

group, viz: the objective case termination, 3. The tfST^T3 nature of 

the 3*3 shades off into the position of 35$, and eventually 

there are forms where the tf35T3 nature is entirely absent, and 

the prevails absolutely. Thus in *T3Tfi3Tt^3 

OTFri the formation is no longer a dative 

case, but purely 1 objective, TT*Tl>31Tl3 being the object of the act 

of seeing. None the less the $ termination is to be regarded as 

the residue of a combination of $ and some word conveying the 

idea of recipient-ship, which serves as a link between the object, 

*T*f53nft, and the act of seeing. Thus the objective 3 is but a 

further outturn of the dative 3. This will be perceived forcibly 

when pure objective forms are placed in contrast, where the case- 

termination is entirely lost: £ fcvft t3T3f; 

Here and the like are instances of the true objective 

^ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

case; they are the 353 of 31^? etc.; the objective termin¬ 

ation 3*3 (Skr). having disappeared through the Apabhram6a 
and posJ-Apabhram^a evolutions, (except in the case of words 
ending in 35 in the neuter gender, where they preserve the $T in 
the ending; e. g. 33^5). 

Thus, then, % (objective, to a limited extent), and 3 (dative), 

- # being the offsprings of 3 (genitive), we need 

Derivation of | 3 i 00 k j n to fj ie derivation of 5 (genitive) only. 
{genitive termination). # ® 

It is recognised on all hands that this 3 is 

derived from the Apabhram^a 3*3i meaning ^3^3, (Si. lie* 
VIII-iv-422). _ _ 

3. BbA-ndArkar’s Wilson Philological Loctures P» 257, middle, 
Beames Vol. II p. 288 and L S I, Vol. IX, Pfc. II, p. 328, paras in 
small type. Dr. Hoernle derives from (J. A. S. Bengal 

XII, part I, p. 142, and preceding pages). This derivation has the 
merit of oft*335T33 aa the same root % accounts for the Hindi 33 
R&jaith&nt ^ Bengali and GujarAti fft* But the universally accepted 
fPT oimnot bo lightly discarded, 
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Dr. Te&siton however strikes a dissentient note 4 as regards 
the original of the dative suffix, 5f, and, 

Dr. Teuton's view rejecting the orlhodox view, advances a 
stated , examined and T , . J . . 

dissented from* rather hold theory. In fairness to a scholar 

of his ability and erudition, I must examine 

his theory thoroughly. His theory is 

(A) -(l) That the dative suffix % was derived from 

found frequently in 0. W. Raj. in the sense of “near”, 
‘‘from”, &ca., itself being deriviable from Skr. 

35^; the sense being fixed on the analogy of Skr. 
(Rig-Vcda n.) the region of the ears and then, 

#$ar=behind the ear, back, from behind; 

(2) and that this sense of “near” was confused with the 
meaning of the 4 dative case. 

Instances are given by him to mark this confusion:— 

Sense of “ near — 

1. ffcqrefe 

2 . qrP? qnvpft 

3. r mn$ f^r q. 

Dative case meaning:— 

4. %T (he goes there) 

5. arrsft (having gone to the venerable one) 

6. (having resorted to wife, sons, &ca.) 

(B) -(l) That had two senses (1) dative, (2) agent- 

ive; in 0. W. Raj. *R[ did not have the agentive sense, it developed 
in later times. (He quotes one instance from F 700 (p. 10a): 

WftM* 5TT>ft (=3|T<Wt* ^Wl), 

(2) that the agentive sense is a filiation of the ablative instead 
of the dative. ' 

His reasons:— 

(a) instances of ablative already given; 

4* His “Notes” § 73(5), and his article on “Dative and Genitive 
Postposition* in Gajar&tl and M&rawadt” J* R, A. S. 1913 A, D. pp. 
663 ft. 
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(b) if we think of a phrase snch as WTC sfafei H? 

tHjT we shall see how easily it can be turned into 

5irT *T? or 3^ *** Further, Dr. Tessitori adds,- 

the fact is that in J?s[ 3 ^ (3S) ? ?5 3[KTT there are practically two 
agentives of which the grammatical one *T? is only apparent while 
the other, g5 is the real performer of the action ; 

and (3) Dr. Tessitori gives (according to him a conclusive evidence 
in favour of (as the origin of 5Tf[) by quoting a pdda of a 
chaupdi from the Panchfikhyana:— 
ff| W sffa 

(“Close by the road [there was a lake of] limpid water”); 286. 

He thinks he proves by this:— 

4 i \ ■ i\ * 

(i) that is a substantive in the locative like Vl^-for, 
says lie, if it were the genitive postposition ^ (<TO) it 
could not be used in that case separately; 

(ii) that it is a real post-position, for if it were compounded 

with the noun it governs, the latter could not have been 
inflected into the locative case; < . v ?. 

and (iii) that it is capable of being used “pleonastically” that is, 
after a word inflected into the same case, just like the 
agentive in High Hindi after the instrumental of the 
personal pronouns; fa?^~TO = Guj. H*; by me). 

(OH Genitive suffix, sft.-Dr. Tessitori says that (genitive 
Bufhx) cannot have come from because 

(l) there is no possible reason to account for the cerebral 
passing into the dental; 

and (2) ^ is peculiar to Gujarati and is not found in those 
dialects of Rajasthani which possess both and ($) *1%. 

He concludes from these considerations 

(a) that sft is posterior to (ha)n(h)ai which certainly existed 
in the language from which both Gujarati and Rajasthani 
originated. , , , ^ .5 

and (b) that *fl[ and TO being convene™, it is TO that sprung 
from and not the opposite. 
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(In a footnote. Dr. Tessitori cites ^ “this 

is the 13th existence of the venerable one.” to show the genitive 
sense of .) 

(C)-II. Dr. Tessitori seeks corroboration of his derivation of 
•ft from in the fact that in O. W. Baj poetry 

rfJnr is used when possession is meant, while «nr is used 
when the general idea of place or service is involved. 
(He cites instances); and for this latter, (place, origin, 
agency) is used commonly. Therefore, he concludes, 
•TS is allied to 


The view examined Now, let us examine all these theories and 
and refuted . arguments one by one:— 

(A) . The derivation of from may be accepted as a 

working basis; the analogy of Yedic is perhaps a little 

thin. Be that as it may, the statement under (2), viz this sense 
of “near” was confused with the meaning of the dative case, cannot 
be a:cepted as correct. The instances, especially numbers (l), (8), 
(4), (5) and (6) will clearly show that 9>fuT and SwfsJ present a 
clear meaning of “near.” Only in number (2) appears to slide 
into in the matter of sense. This mere co-incidence must be 
looked at with serious suspicion, as there are grounds to be 
shown further below for accepting a truer derivation and rejecting 
this one. Dr. Tessitori traces from by the 

dropping of the unaccented initial syllable (^); this is very 
plausible, but, for reasons just indicated, I have to reject the 
source-word itself. 

(B) (l) and (2). This makes rather a large demand on our 
imagination. It is very far-fetched. Besides, the whole relation 
of receiver and giver is inverted in the process of interpretation, 
put forward by Dr. Tessitori. For the agent of the action is 

(I)» and not 5 ^ who is the agent of the action (giving of 
the 5 fajri). Here we see a confusion between the two acts $ and 
or rather between the (receiver) and the (giver). 
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( 3)-(i), (ii), and (iii )— 

Dr. Tessitori has gone astray all along here. The personal 
pronoun stands on a different footing. A noun cannot have such 
double inflection. Again, (ii) and (iii) are mutually conflicting. 
But, the greatest error has arisen from Dr. Tessitori’s taking ^ in 
the line from the Panch&Jchyana (31*5 ^ fft?;) as a suffix 

derived from • Such an interpretation gives no fitting chain 
of ideas in the sentence “on the road,-near by-one( ? )pure water.” 
To cure this defect he has to import, unauthorizedly, the idea of 
“a lake” in rendering this line. All this trouble was unnecessary. 
For 5T5 here stands for (a river) “on the road (in the way) 
there was a river with limpid water.”-*is the sense, the anusvara of 
the 5 of being evidently a mislection. I drew Dr. Tessitori’s 
attention to this interpretation in a private letter dated 19th March 
1919, asking him to give the line before and after this one to see 
if there was a word there meaning “a lake”; and in his reply dated 
21st March 1919 he generously admitted his mistake. He said:— 

“ You are right. stays for in the passage quoted by 
you, as is clear from the fact that, three lines below the text baB 
the phrase I was mislead by the annsv&ra on the <>I[, and 

I am very glad that you called my attention to my blunder.” 

Thus the whole fabric raised on this single error tumbles down. 

(C)-I (l). I have shown a number of instances of going hack 

toHOlWj (Skr.), aitapi (Pr.), (Guj.); SrH (Skr.). 

(Pr.), qw (Guj.) , &ca. &ca.)°. 

(2) This, if intended as an objection, has really no force in 
it. There is no reason why all the dialects should possess all the 
peculiaries. Gujarati could evolve out of while the other 
dialects had and 

Dr. Tessitori’s conclusions:— 

(a) and (b): 

5. Vide the first Volume of these Lectures pp. 179-180;. also 
pp. 361-362. 
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True, is posterior to (Ka)-n (h) a-i but it does not follow 
therefrom that H\ arose out of 3S ? 5s[“3?. To say that 3? and 33 
are congeners is assuming too much; 3$[ may have come from 
(though the Gujarati dative 3 has certainly not come), so and 
•13 from 3*33. There is nothing to preclude such a possibility. 
In Dr. Tessitori’s instance *T333 3^ 3W3 33 the suffix 3$ is 
a pure dative suffix; the genitive sense is only inferential 
subsequently. “To the 3343 this is the 13tli existence” is the 
construction and then, secondarily “this is the 13th existence of 
the 3333.” 

The greatest point against Dr. Tessitori’s theory is this: 

33, Oft- 3 ^- 3 ), are adjectival in essence and form, and this 
adjectival nature can be accounted for best by 3*3 which is adjectival, 
meaning, as it does, and assuming the several changes 

of gender and number; whereas 3s[ from 35 ;? £s[ is non-adjectival and 
incapable of inflection, being adverbial entirely. Consequently 
3> 7 5^-3^ cannot evolve and account for 3WV*3 5 31-31 with the 
variety in gender and number. 

6. This adjectival nature of 3*3 is further indicated by its 
derivation, which Dr. Tessitori has given for the first time in his 
“Notes” § 73-(4). lie rejects the orthodox derivation from the Skr. 

I taddhita , 33, on the ground that postpositions generally are separate 
i nouns or adjectivos and the derivation of a postposition from an affix 
would be an unprecedented exception. He therefore derives 3*3 from 
3TC*? , 33 (Skr. dtmanalcah ), by dropping the initial syllable and changing 
the *T to 3» 1 am inclined to accept this derivation, with the modifica¬ 

tion that instead of 3*-3*33 we take 3 ?tT , 33 as the source word, because 
9fR3T become 8 as well as ^*-*3. And I ,.m not prepared to accept 
the reason given by Dr. Tessitori for rejecting the derivaticn from Skr. 
33* It is quite conceivable that the very Skr. suffix 33 was at some 
stage evolved from some form 0 f Nor can the principle be 

accepted that a postposition cannot be derived from a suffix. I prefer 
the derivation from 3fC3*33, rather 3vT*33j on the independent ground 
-I hat it ausvverB very well and fits in with our philological and phonetic 
sense. 
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(C)-II. 

This argument is very ingenious, but unconvincing none the 
less. The sense-distinction of possession and source (or place) is 
fine. But I cannot accept this argument as conclusive especially 
in the face of the great difficulty noted just above, viz. the adjectival 
nature of against the adverbial nature of 

So much to meet Dr. Tessitori’s arguments themselves. A 
further and very significant refutation of his position is furnished 
by the fact that the very source-word of viz. becomes 

Wh as a dative suffix (just like the modern Gujarati in Gujarati 
literature of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, Vikrama 
era, and thereabouts* Here are the instances: 

(a) cTOTf I 

( KanhadadcrPrdbandlia , 1-9) 

(b) *TWT? 

(Ibid, 1-87) 

(e) ^ n 

( Bharata-Bdhubalrlidsay II~7, by liishabhaddsa , F. S • 
1078, Ananda-Kdvya-Mahodadhi Vol, III, p. 8.) 

(d) 3TS* rT^t -?rrdt 

( Ilira-vijaga-Suri-Jidisa , III-l, by liishabhaddsa V. S. 1685.) 

(e) ejsft sn® cT^t WSTtfeqT (ibid, XXVIII-21) 

(0 {ft dtq ( Ibid, XXIX-4) 

(g) ft? trot ^ (Ibid, XXX-24) 

(h) sp tint rnkvs 

(Dhruvakhyana, by Tulasi, Bt\ Kdvya Dohana II, 3rd 
edition p. 53.) 

If support by analogy were wanted it is furnished partially by 
the genitive and dative terminations in Hindi. The genitive 
termination is and the dative Although I would not go so 
far as to state, with Sir George Grierson, 7 that ^ is formed by 

7. LSI. vol. IX, Part II, p. 328, last para in Bin all type. He says 
“Ko is the locative of Kd, as re is that of r or ro and as ne is that of no.' 

20 
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adding the locative to q>T, the position that can be taken up is this: 
J in Hindi cannot be said to have come from the dative 
j [ I may note incidentally that the 3 and terminations 
| came into use when the termination descendant of Skr. *q (Pr. 
| W), became worn out. At one stage this f and 3^1 figured side by 
j side, as in ftft (Kanhadade- 

prabandha 1—9), though 3*15 here is in the dative stage. cITO ^UTT 
JJ*T (Ibid, I. genitive termination), 

q^lf# 3tfft *WK (Ibid. 1-44); (*, genitive, joins 

qqrq; with 3*ft> just as H in 3TH3*1T). This we find in the post- 
ApabhramSa period. The gradual stages are marked thus:— 

1. 0*f)5for (3TW) in Magadhi—q5*3T5 0*4*1: *®R*TO0. 
Si-He. YIII-iv 299. 

2. Sttf for gen. plur. in Magadhi, Si. He . YIII-lv-360. 

3. for Skr. £3, in Apabhram^a, Si. lie. VIlT-iv- 

838. 

4. i for gen. plur. in ApabhramSa; Si. He. VIII-iv-339. 

Thus ant ^ plur. (w)i $ (transferred 

from the singular designated the genitive termination. 

Although is given in the grammars $ figures in literature as in 
(sT-q^q Skr.) in the line :—& 33 

(illustration to Si. lie. VlII-iv-425.) Also see 
Kanhadadeprabandha, 1—241 ^qfe 3 HTq. 

This $ (evolved^from H) gradually lost the aspiration and the 
mere 3? deserved to die. This left the field clear for 3*1 to reign 
supreme, and this wore out (through 31*1-313) into 3. I have 8 
already indicated the insidious manner in which 3*T, attaching 

If qft can be connected with the dative in old Hindi, I must with¬ 
draw my reservation on this point; and my argument from analogy 
will be complete and not partial. 

Beameg, Vol. II, p, 253 and p. 257, connects H. ^ through 
$5» with Still this does not furnish a good basis for the 

genitive-Iocativo theory for q*t. 

8. See supra pages 25 and 85. 
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itself as an analytical adjectival post-position, with fEf Skr.) 
as a link between itself and the main word, suppressed, as it were, 
the terminal link, and eventually usurped the place of the termin¬ 
ation. As a retribution for this act of usurpation, this had 
to suffer corrosion and reduce itself to a mere synthetic termin¬ 
ation in the shape of 3. This usurpation was helped by the change 
of S to f and the loss of the aspiration of 5. Thus: 

GROUP II—The group. 

We take up this group now, the instrumental-agentive q and 
the locative q terminations. 

q— Instrumentabagentive . 

Tins termination is traceable to Skr. qq> Pr. q*n, Ap. q* 

P08t-Ap* 

Thus:— 

|^rur (Skr.), 3^*1 (Pr.), ^ (Ap.) 

Posi-Ap. l. 

( Panchdkhydna vdrtika , p. 16) 

2. ssnfi:. 

( Ibid , p . ibid*') 

3. IIW( 3 WT sfcl? 

( Yaitdla-Panchavfoi , prose, p. 116, 1. 1) 

The step through which Gujarati q came is the post- Ap. | 
termination affixed to the ^ ending of words; thus: 

q mvzqi 

(Panchdkhydna-vdrtikci) p. 81.) 

Here is from (qpf^ur would be qprft); this 

yields qpft in Gujarati. The termination then, in Gujarati, is q 
(not q), even where there is no q> ending, thus U5fTq> qfeiq, fpftq* 
qpftq, ^mq etc.. This q is not a direct descendant of the Pr. q, 
however; it is the evolute of (sT$+?)« 

Bearing this genesis of the q termination in mind, I must 
attach a reservation to my earlier statement as regards the analytic 
or synthetic nature of this case-termination in Gujarati. I have stated 
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that in 5 m 3^4 sWTf ( 5 m, Instr.) the termination t» gets fused into 
the base-word, I would add a reservation here that this 

fusion has its source in the step precedent to the ^ 

evolute, and what was then intended was the ready made Gujarati 
termination as treated finally here. 

An incidental notice may be taken regarding this instru- 
mental-agentive termination, marking a distinction between the 
instrumental and the agentive forms; it is this: while the instru¬ 
mental is formed by the t* termination as well as by the postposi¬ 
tions 1^ and the termination (which may be regarded as 

the ablative used instrumentally). the agentive is formed only by 
the ^ termination. Tims:— 

Instrumental:— 5 m 5m 5m«ft SHpt; 

Agentive:— stem 55m Hlff; HlCt 35R % 301 HR; 

tftet sras? (Yi5j q;p\) hitT Y sfteT ^niasr. 

[Tliis privilege of the instrumental, viz : the alternative use 
of the termination and the post-positions is shared by the dative 
case in that it utilizes ^T3T, as suffixes alternatively with 
the termination of course, idiom and the special sense intended 
deciding which of the alternative formations is to be used.] 

[The instrumental in ^ is sometimes used in the sense of the 
dative; thus: 3fRT 5U3TR JT*TT& = father has gone for (on) a pilgrim¬ 
age; ?TT5 being the sense. In fact the ^ in *TT£, 35T*T, 
is instrumentalXftfa^^'h WFl). This or rather the % 

(applied to the base without the m suffix) is turned to m in poetry; 
mm for mjfo, mm for spifa; mil Kanhartade-prar 

bandha , II-69) HT?).] 

Locative termination. 

Like the ^ o" the instrumental this locative ^ owes its origin 
to the step. The only difference is that this 5 is traceable, 

not to t* (Pr.) but to the ^ (loc.) in Ap. which is alternative with 
H (loc.), the O. W. Tt. form having Instances: — 


9, Vide 8upr ai p. 81. 
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1. ift % qntf qfo *m<n srei?- 

(Panchdkhgdnorvitrlika, p. 24,11. 7-8.) 

(•PIT? to be traced bitck to SPITO; Gnj, is *Pt\). 

2. >7 fogfn =r qrss? m 

( Vimala-prabandha, HI—72) 

(Here, in we have the ? without the 35 suffix before it.) 

It is to be noted that while the °35+?(=3??) has given the 3 
termination to the Gujarati locative, the ? without the °35 gets 
turned into 3? in Gujarati (locative), but this latter use is confined to 
poetry; thus:— 

*T3<3 3<3? 353lfa would be U3<33<3 353To3 in Gujarati poetry. 

in ercqq qfeq) qq qaft ^ #r awte 

( Vidhuranu-MayddarSana , st. 3, in NupurarZanMra , 
by Narasinharao Bholanatb) 

33 33 is locative with the ? (of 3fa 3 ( 3 ) changed to 3T. 

[The same remarks apply to the ? and 3 of the instrumental 
agentive case formation; e. g. 

1 3T3 fii 3 w* 

2 ssft Tqf ?qf *Tc^T 3 T#f 

(Premanand, Subhadrcrharana , I, 37). 

3 qt% qisq qqt sfVrft ftfinTraq^r 

(Ibid, 1-88)] 

Thus the form qfo is not a contraction of 33?, but in the 
former ? is affixed to 33> while in the latter it is affixed to 3335. 
The danger of regarding qfq as a contraction of 33? lies in the 
outward analogy between 33?- qfq and 35*?-35ft. But there 
is a clear distinction between the two types, the former deals 
with a noun with 35 suffix plus the % termination, while the latter 
is the formation resulting from the reduction of fa (pres, tense 
3rd person singular termination) to ? by the elision of the ^.] 

[At p. 85, n. 56, supra I have indicated the ‘on’-eense of 
3 as distinguished from the ‘inside’-sense of 3F. I may add here 
that 3 sometimes lias another sense, viz., that of motion to or 
into a place, e. g. fa3I55 3£^ 33l=‘Gopal went to Baroda 
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went home ( lit . to (my) house). HI also has this sense some¬ 
times as in the sentence, *P?T, % ^TWT, 

where the first spun means “to or into a forest)*’ while the second 
wrr simply means “in the forest.”] 

GROUP III-The ablative and the locative 
jti terminations. 

(Ablative). 

is used in prose, is confined to poetry. Besides, as we 
have noted before, they are differently derived. It will facilitate 
a true conception of the question to remember that and 
figure in our language 

(a) as indeclinable suffixes, as in g 
Tsot, qjnft urat sift itrs gft; 

^ ^T5s %’s, %’f sqsrTJnft 

(Kwumamdld, p. 91; Narsinharao Bholanath) 
3*13% (ibid, p.34). 
and 

. (b) as an adjectival suffix, liable to changes of gender and 
number, i. e., as a 

e. g , ^*TnC Tx* f^r ( Suddmdkhydna by Gangtidas; 

probably V. S. 1716) 

^ ( Kdnhadade-prabandha, 1-94) 

For the termination sft several derivations are claimed: 

(a) H^(Skr.) as in 

(b) WTf, loc. sing, of in Prfik. and Ap.; 

(c) *33, pres, part., <j|33 <J*faT3 (Ap.) (Skr.); 

(d) ^T = to stand; on the one hand, for the adjectival 

form in the old literature (o*ft, and the form in Guj. 

of (Skr.>U) =/o be , viz. sj* for the adverial sf\, on the other; 

while 33^ is traced to r 

(e) m 10 <m% (Pr.); <W$f3 Skr. (?) 

Now let us consider the merits of all these claimants: 

10. as a Skr. root is perhaps conjectural; but existed as 
a Prakrit root (Si* Be* VIII*iv-16). The BangAIt root tjfawo stay. 
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(a) fl^has several drawbacks : 

(1) ft: is an indeclinable and consequently it cannot be 

the parent of the adjectival with the inflections 

of gender and number; 

(2) ft: leaves unaccounted for the in 

(3) The ^in &c., (found in old works) remains un¬ 
explained ; 

and (4) there is a psychological difficulty, in that the locative 
idea preceeding as in and the like iB incapable 

of fitting in with ft 

(b) rift is suggested by Dr. Sir It. G. Bliiindarkar. 11 But 
the difficulties in the way of accepting this derivation are these:— 

(1) The sense of rift viz., that of locative, cannot very well 

fit in with the idea of which is the essence of the 

ablative case; 

(2) mt is an indeclinable, and it cannot account for the 
adjectival suffix 

(3) Korean it account for the presence of the ^ in 
&c.; 

and (4) it will not harmonize with the locative idea in the 
word preceding the as in <11^ and the like. 

(c) —Dr. Tcssitori 12 traces the 0. W. Iiaj. ablative 
suffixes ft& and from this through the .steps noted against it 

rCntain , ow©s its origin to this ^f=to stand, the sense boing easily 

transferable. Guj. (^T$t) = ^ b e tired is also connected with 
one who is tired stops, stands, instead of moving on. 

11 His Wilson Philologic Lectures, p. 254. 

Dr. Bhand&rkar himself derives the M. ablative suffix, 
from ( = having been), and this should have really given him 

a olue to the true derivation of the Gujarati termination, vft as we 
shall soon see. 

12 “Notes”, §72, (2), (3). The change of ft to under the 

influence of $ in though not impossible, involves a needless step; 

whereas of supplies the VI ready-made naturally and easily, 

Besidos, WT being the root common to the vft (adjectival) and vft 
(indeclinable), we secure brevity of phonetic principles (^335133), 
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above. This is good, as far it goes, but it is only the second 
best derivation, or rather as basis for analogy in hitting the 
right derivation which is found in 

(d) and (e).— and I shall give reasons as briefly 
but fully as possible. To state my conclusions first, I hold, that 
(indeclinable) is derived from the conjunctive participle of 
old Guj. and modern Kathiavadi Guj.). Skr.; and 
(indeclinable) similarly from the conjunctive participle of ^ (Pr.) 
substitute of (Skr.); and that adjectival forms are 

to be traced to (Skr.) past participial form of and ^ 

^ (adjectival) are derived from sjfiftsre (Ap.) past 
participle of 

Reason «:—The idea of location in the word-ending to which 
and arc affixed (e.g. in ^fl 5 ^) harmonizes well 

in the thought-linking of the sentence; thus = having 

been (^ 5 ) in (to) llaroda. A Comparison with Marathi is illum¬ 
inating: here (the ablative suffix) is a contrac¬ 

tion of (= having been); the sense literally is;-‘he having 
been (in) to the village, came’. 13 There is a slight distinc¬ 
tion between Gujarati and Marathi in this instance; viz. that 
Gujarati has the locative indication (<! in cf^[T), while 

Marathi (JlfaljpO has none such; but in the locative 

index is suppressed (or rather old Guj. 5 is turned to 3 ?), and we 
may suppose that Marathi lias a similar latent locative 

indication, or that the 3TT in hNt may represent an old locative index. 

can be traced to folrfsfi: through fqare (Ap.); 
and *1?^ to (Ap.). Their adjectival nature is not 

incompatible with their linking up with the idea of location which 
the sense of ‘to stand’ requires perforce. 

13 Dr. Bhandarkar (Lectures ; pp. 256-0) gives this same 
derivation for g*, but suggests the sense differently: ‘the village 
having been, became.’ I submit, this is obviously not as fitting 
as ‘l. e having been to the village’. The absenco of a clear locative 
indication in nk (+?lT,H) will not justify taking nk in the nominative. 
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$1^ is correctly connected with rather than with 

for the double ^ in the former leaves the m alive in qqft, whereas 
the simple ^ in would either be elided or turn to *T. 

It must be conceded that for a long time this adjectival 
and retained their adjectival value even 

when conveying an ablative idea. Then gradually the ablative 
idea predominated. But, as the adjectival form in the shape of 
gender and number could not be got rid of, Gujarati at a later 
stage of its evolution brought into play the ablative suffixes, 
and first through the step of the conjunctive participial form 
This view of the ablative suffixes gains support from the 
M. 3vT examined a little while ago, and also from the old 

Braj. usage of ^ (conjunctive participle) as in 
5 V 4 (the wind comes after having been in (—from) the lotus lake.” 
(Paramajgoiisstotra , 7, by Bandrasi Ddsa); also ^similarly used in 
0. W. Raj., e. g., 14 (Rishabhadeva dhavala 

Sambandha , 51). Consider also the following line in NTarasinha 
Mehta; ^ ^ (Narasinlia Mehta’s Booms, Gujarati 

Press Edition p. 483, pada 35 line 2.). here distinctly stands 
for the modern It was forms like these that eventually crystalliz¬ 
ed the conjunctive participle into the indeclinable abla¬ 

tive termination (sft-*I$\); the former (conjunctive participle) 
being analytical and the latter («ft-^t) being synthetical. 3 5 

14. Cited in Tessitori’s “Notes” 72, (6). 

15. Dr. Tessitori holds a different view, viz., that $1$ is a conjunct¬ 
ive participle bearing an ablative significance without being identical 
with the ablative post-position (“Notes” 72, (G)). This is simply 
a distinction without a difference. 

For a fuller examination of Dr. Tessitori’s views see my article on 
the “Ablative Termination in Gujarati,” Sir Ashutosh Mukerji Silver 
Jubilee Volumes, Vol. Ill,, 3. I may however add that Tessitori’s 
derivation of from the locative of tlio past participles of SJTJ 

and SFira is a needlessly round-about method, and at the foundation 
of this view lies his original error of deriving the conjunctive parti¬ 
cipial form (qv^) from the locative absolute (qrftf) of the past 
participal an error which I have already disposed of* (See supra 

p* 58, n. 27), 

21 
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It must, however, beremembered tb.it in and 

the like (where the base to which sft is applied ends in s?) the 
locative suffix before the vft is latent; the old form would be 

On the other hand, usages like U iff, imt mm vtft OTS5 

zzJ, m*ft f%mt m: w ms dj b, & h ?t, m 

fosT W3f *13^ SUTft 3, furnish evidence in support of the pure 
ablative without a locative intervention. I think a correct history of 
the idiom is this: Originally the adjectival form remained 

pure, then it elided into the ablative idea, and eventually the 
conjunctive participial form came in; yet, it is possible to interpret 
the ablative sense of by referring it to the past participle of 
?3t; arU'Tt being explainable as f?33 u) 9TTS?ft; 

or '53'3 mcaniig, 3RT3 f^3H jjlf a clear indication 

being furnished by the contrast between cases where the action 
consists of motion from one place to another and rest in a place. 
Compare and contrast Skr. which is interpreted 

psychologically as and interpreted as 

SffSR ^ ^ I Katyayana’s Vdriika on 

Fanini, I-i v-3l) . I suggest a contrast, because in and the 

like the object of inquiry is the termination and its original, 
whereas in &ca. the inquiry is directed towards the 

idea which links the base with the termination. Nevertheless the 
adverbial nature of would favour the tracing from the conjunctive 
participle, in addition to the considerations mentioned already, 
viz., M. flTtf, II. 'RGuft S13, Narsinlia’s 313331 Instances 

like ’TUtft mm vfUT— &c., must be referred to a stage of evoJu- 
tion'later than the adjectival stage and must not be treated as 
exceptions. 

The adjectival sJWHi (and may very well be 

compared to the Apabhram£a ablative in (confined no doubt 

to the pronouns); with this distinction: that &c., are from the 
/past participial forms, while is from the present participle. 

I have already indicated my view that Hemachandra’s treatment 
of this appendage (or rather want of its recognition by him) 
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is based on an obvious error, whereby he regards the really locative 
as the ablative termination, ignoring the true ablative idea 
involved in in instances like I have 

also referred in that place to my article on the Gujarati Ablative 
Termination. I would only give here succinctly my reasons for 
differing from Hemachandra: 

(a) As already stated all his illustrations include 
invariably, and no instance is given without this 

(b) Therefore, ffcrTS 1 must be the essential factor for the 
ablative sense, and the P must carry some other signi¬ 
ficance, viz. location; 

(c) Although 5f£T, rf^r and the like are not given by Hema¬ 
chandra as locative forms any where, I believe Sfmust have 
been a locative suffix; either as a case-termination or as 
giving the words <!Tp an avyaya- like position; 

(d) Mugdhdvabodha Auldilca has in the sense of 

17 and these forms are fully interspersed in that work; 18 

(e) Later literature of the sixteenth century of the Vikramaera 
also abounds in fefr, f*T£r, as locative indeclinables; 1 u 

(f) Dr. Tessitori who regards as primarily ablative, losing 

the ablative sense and passing into the locative sense, 
which misled scholars into believing it to be real locative, 20 
admits nevertheless the locative significance of in Si. 
lie . VIII-iv-355. 

(g) The ablative plur. in Prakrit is formed by the suffixes 

and (Si. lie . VIII- iii-9). I conjecture that the Ap. 
jjfccTST must be allied to these, that (changed from 

16. See supra p. 85 note 55. 

17. P. 16, col. 8, last para, 11. 2, 3. 

18. P. 5, col. 2, 11 2, 3; p. 4, col. 2% 1. 3; &c», &c.. 

19. K&nhadade Pralandha 1-105, III- 246, III-94; Hari Midi 
Bh&lana’s Kddamhari , p. 128, 1. 5, 1 . 13; p, 129, 1. 22; &c . &c.. 

20. “Notes” 61. 
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must have come from the pres. part, of *1 aud 
from that of (a possible postulated form). 21 

[In rare cases—in poetry—the ablative suffix sft is dropped:— 

(a) ^ ft 

( Kanhadade-prabandha , I. 246); 

(b) jfcr 

(Ibid, I. 251) 

and arc intended here in (a) and (b) respectively.] 

The Locative Termination nr. 

I now take the last termination left, HT (locative) in Gujarati. 
We find the following state of things:— 

Prakrit proper (Maharashtri) has H or (from Skr. fwj. 
for pronouns) for nouns ending in 3? (Si. He, YIII-iii-ll). I was 
at one time inclined to favour the probability of Hf being derived 
from the latter, fin . But I find a better derivation to be stated soon- 

ApabhramSa has H or s[ for nouns ending in ST* to denote the 
locative case; 3T35 or 3ffi?5 (Si. ITe. YIII-iv-334). *■' • k 

Markandeya ( Prdkrita-Sarvasva, XYII-18 and 28) gives ft as 
well as H for the locative case. 

Dr. Tessitori (“Notes”, § 74, (6)) gives for 0. W. R. as 
the ablative termination and traces it backward thus: <s*Hfrt 

Ap. HYHg ablative of JT*5L (f taking the place of V^). He shifts 
the case here from the ablative to the locative. But, in as much as 
he traces the ablativedocative from Skr. (ablative) he 
could as well have traced Guj. JR from 

Dr. Sir R. G. Bhandarkar, (‘Lectures’, p. 261) derives G. 
HT from JTSH, UTH, JT(^, loc. HuHf (ff being dropped). 

21. Lasson, cited in Beames, IT, p. 234, regards as a com¬ 
position of Tt (instr. p’ur. termination) and (Skr.) ablative particle, 
and made by a mistake of ^ (loc. plur. termination) with 
(Skr.); he further holds that the Hindi |cT and (ablative) resulted 
from the fusion of and and that (II.) gave (abl. 

suffix) to Marathi. All this is too ingenious and fanciful and there¬ 
fore unconvincing. 
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I have (supra p. 83, last three lines) traced ITT from 
through TT*5T, IT5T, *Tf, IT5T. I slnuld prefer to modify this and 
come into line with Sir B, G. Bhandarkar, only with this slight 
variation, viz., that *Tff? (loc. of RTf) changes its final 5 to ST and 
we have JTF?,-yielding G. eventually. This does away with the/ 

needless change from the ablative (*T5STf) to the locative which 
Dr. Tessitori resorts to. 

What has happened to the ablative ajq. (Skr. e. g., ^SRH) and 
to the genitive has happened in the case of this isolated 
locative in ITT; viz., that the old Skr. and Prakrit terminations got 
worn out or transferred, and so a new analytical adjunct (*TE*T- 
*T35T) stepped in, and that, in its turn, passed through a corrosive 
process and finally deposited UT as a synthetic suffix. ' 

Note I 

I have adopted the orthodox analysis of the dative suffix 
viz. the genetive 3 plus the locative A better view, however, 
would be to regard the ^ as instrumental of purpose or motive. 
Sanskrit has this idiom, viz. instrumental to denote purpose or 
motive: STSTpj^T (See Panini II-iii—23, and the illustrations 
thereof in the Siddhdnta'kaumudi ). In fact my preference of this 
view is hinted above at p. 150, in remarks concluding the treatment 
of % instrumental-agentive. The preference given to the locative 
source for (iris) at p. 377 in Vol. I of these Lectures 

should be given up now. Closely examined, behind this instru¬ 
mental of purpose there is the idea of some verb like Cf. 

#51 ITR (Bhagavadgitd, III- 

is used expressly. 

Note II 

At p. 154, after 1. 2, read the following:— : 

A furthe/indication is supplied by the personal dative forms 
* 51 *, and the like (e. g. ^fPTT where the 

noun would be in%, (e. g. Here the 

p* is clearly the genitive * plus the ^ (loc. or instr.). 


3&), where snjrfi 

% 
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We shall now cast a hurried glance at certain individualizing 
peculiarities in the Gujarati language, grammatically and 
idiomatically. 

There is a contrast between English and Gujarati in the 
syntactical arrangement in a sentence. The order 
Peculiarities 0 f arran g eme nt in an English sentence is:-first 

syntax . ^e subject, then the verb, and last, the object, 

dependent parts such as adverbs being placed at 

the end, thus:— 

“Gopal 93 brought the horse here.” 

In Gujarati (as in H. and M.) the order will be:-Subject, 
object, adverb, verb, thus:— 

ntoxas 3TT5 

A disregard of this distinction in idiom leads to incorrect 
arrangement in translation from one language into another. We 
frequently hear Englishmen saying or Indians 

saying “Gopal brought back the horse” instead of “Gopal brought 
the horse back.” 

Sanskrit with its distinct inflections can afford to disarrange 
the syntactical order required in the vernaculars. We can say 

tw *ftat sft or star ta 

or ta Tiift star* or utar TTift 

with equal correctness and without any danger of misunderstanding. 


22. This applies to prose; in verse there is a wide latitude 
for altering the order. In prose, too, emphasis alters the order, thus:— 
“You do not know how d<£uly I love him”. (The adverb how dearly 
comes early in tlio order for th© purpose of emphasis). 

In Gujarati also emphasis alters the syntactical order :— 

1. 3N3 ?! ? 

2 . S555[; 

3. <511 *TT'3t ; where 3JJ coming before 'TRj! marks anger or 
similar emotion. In (1) and (2) the change in the order marks a 
kind of sarcasm. Arrangement in the natural order will give quite 
a different idea, a bald statement. 
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Gnjfirati has lost the forms of comparison so well known to 
Sanskrit; viz. the forms with the terminations 

coIplrislT* ° f w and ™ 01 and Tt ad °P ts tllesc 
Sanskrit forms in tatsama words, but that is a 

mark of ‘‘classical”, or sometimes pedantic style, and, in the case 


of tadbhava adjectives, the word (=morc) is prefixed to show 
the comparative degree, and for tlic superlative degree a circum¬ 
locutory method is employed by using expressions like tfg’qi, tfgsft 
or reduplicating the adjective as in ( = greatcst) 

where the first word is an adjective used as a noun. 


[English has er for the comparative degree and est for the 
superlative. Could the er be connected with the Skr. rfT, and the 
est with the Skr. ? This investigation is out of place in our 
treatment.] 




Gujarati has two forms for the plural of the 
first personal pronoun, each signifying a distinct 


concept: 

= T Ve, when the speaker excludes the addressee from 
the signification, meaning “ He (or they) and I”, 
and 3UTU — We, when the speaker includes the addressee mean¬ 
ing “ You and I.” 


\_Nole :—This is not exclusively a Gujarati peculiarity. Mara- 
viidi has this feature as pointed out by I)r. Tcssitori. 23 Accord¬ 
ing to an authority cited by Sir George Grierson 24 this double 
plural is a peculiarity of the Dravidian (and also of the Munda) 
dialects ; though I imagine Ivanarese, itself a Dravidian language, 
will have to be excluded, for it has only one plural, (=we), 
to express both the ideas. 25 What I wish to note is that 


23. Ilis 1 ‘ Notes ”, p. 4, item 6 under para* 2, ( = Ind. Ant. Feb. 
1914, p. 24, item and para the same.) 

24. A Manual of the Administration of the Madras Presidency 
an extract from which is quoted in Sir George’s article on “Languages” 
in the Imperial Gazetteer of India (New Edition), Yol. I. (A. D. 
1907), p. 380. 

25. While I consulted a Kanarese friend on this point (o verify 
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Gujarati is one of the few Indian languages which have this double 
plural. Sanskrit had Marathi 20 has Hindi has 

my personal knowledge, he drew my attention to Caldwell’s work. The 
following extract therefrom ia very suggestive : — 

“In all the Dravidian dialects, with the exception of Canareso, 
there are two plurals of the pronoun of tho lirst person, of which 
one denotes, not only the party of tho speaker, but also tho party 
addressed, and may be called the plural inclusive ; the other excludes 
tho party addressed, and denotes only the party of the speaker, and 
may be called the plural exclusive. Thus, if a porson said, ‘‘Wo 
are mortal,” he wOul<FnaturaIIy use the ‘wo’ which includes those who 
are spoken to, as well as the speaker and his party, or the plural 
inclusive : whilst ho would use tho plural exclusive, or that which 
excludes tho party addressed, if he wantod to say, “wc arc Hindoos ; 
you are Europeans.” 

'Uhore is a similar distinction botween the two plurals of tho first 
person used in the Marathi and the Gujarati e. g. hanic in Gujarati, 
moans we-the party speaking; whilst dpanc means wc-tho party speak¬ 
ing, and you also who are addressed. There is no connection between 
tho particular pronominal themes used for this purpose in Northern 
India and in tho languages of the South ; but the existence of so 
remarkable an idiom in the north Indian family, as well as in tho 
southern, seems to demonstrate the existence, in the Northern family 
of an ancient under-current of Dravidian, or at least of non-Aryan 
influences. Tho idiom in question is a distinctively Scythian one, 
and is one of those points which seem to connect the Dravidian 
family with the Scythian group. There is no trace of this two¬ 
fold plural in Sanskrit, or in any of the languages of the Indo- 
European family, but it is found every where in Central Asia. Thus 
Manchu has ?m*,-wc-of tho one party and be, we-the whole company 
Mongolian haB a similar idiom. This peculiarity is found also in the 
northern dialect of the Chinese. In that dialect, tea-men, wo, includes 
the persons addressed, whilst wo-mcn , we, ’does not. It is remarkable 
that it is found also in the Polynesian languages, in many of 
the languages of America, and also in those of the Australian tribes.” 

(Caldwell’s Comparative Grammar qf Dravidian Languages , 
2nd edition, 1875 A.D., pp. 308-9.) 

The first edition, A.D., 1856, contains these same remarks. 

26. Mar&thi Dictionaries (M. into English and vice versa, Moles* 
worth and Candy), however, give ^Tq<n = u>e, and we- snqui. 
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Bangali has 3IT*HCT, Sindhi has Panjabi has wff (Amritsar, 
Ambala, Fcrozepur) and si^li 27 (Kangda), to express both kinds 
of plural.] 

[The Melanesian island of Annatom in its language has four 
kinds of numbers for the pronouns ; singular, dual, trial, and 
plural, and, further, the first personal pronoun distinguishes 
in addition whether the person addressed is or is not included in 
the ivc-tivo , wethree, or ive-mang of the speaker. The same 
distinction is found in some American languages. 29 

Thus this tendency for fine distinctions in this shape is 
prevalent in farts of the earth lying far apart, and several of 
them not connected by ethnic affinity. And yet, so far as 
Indian languages are concerned, and in contrast with English 
rlso, Gujarati is one of the few exceptions in the matter of this 
feature of a double plural for the first personal pronoun.] 

In Vol. I of the Lectures I have incidentally touched the 
question of accent in connection with the wide 
^ ' " sound of and 3?T, 29 atd again when discussing 

the so-called ‘silent’ 30 ^T, as also the M ending of nouns. 31 I shall 
therefore deal with the subject here by way of supplementing and 
expanding those remarks. I have sail that the exact £ cope and 
meaning of the Yedic accent is not clearly known, and that in 
dealing with the Indian vernaculars wc recognise only the stress- 
accent. I shall tdd :— 

(a) that the old Yedic accent, lost in Classical Sanskrit, was 
still further lost in the Prakrits and our vernaculars; 

(1)) that, nevertheless, this accent had an unperceived 

The reason seems t;> be that expresses the inclusive as well as 

tho exclusive plural, while ^TT r T n T is used for the inclusive plural alone 
but is rare. 

27. LSI, vol. IX„ Part I, pp. 136-7. 

28. Prolegomena to the Study of Hegel's Philosophy, especially of 
his Logic , by William Wallace, M. A., LL.D., pp. 239-240. 

29. Pp. 136-145 of Vol. 1, also p. 280. 

30. P. 207-9j 213 of the same volume. 

3L P. 188 n, 47 of the same volume. 

22 
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influence in Prakrit formations, e. g. tlie tacking on 
of the ^ termination, and tlie shifting of the stress 
in certain grammatical changes; c. g. 

(1) SR termination has already been dealt with in Yol. I. 32 

(2) or 

(3) 

In (2) the shifting of accent from 1 to alters the spelling 
from to 

In (3) the accent is on in ^ft’g but on ^ and ft both, 
eqaibalanced, in ^ftTg. (You cannot pronounce or use which 
shows that the ft must be accented); 

(c) that accent (in Gujarati) is dormant in spoken language, 
but comes up under special conditions, as in the case of 
instances noted in (b) just above; 
and (d) that the element of accent ploys an important part in 
metrical composition. 

It is necessary tj explain (d) at some length. In the first 
place it should be premised that metrical emphasis which is known 
as ftlft? {tala) is not identical with accent, though very much akin 
to it. For, ftT<? (tala) is tlie emphasis on a syllable required by 
the rhythmic formation of a metrical line; whereas accent is the 
inherent stress on a syllable in each word, whether it be dormant 
or comparatively prominent. As a result of this minute distinction, 
we find that if the metrical tala falls on an unaccented syllabic, 
the composition jars on the ear, c. g. 

( 1 ) 5It 3TT. 

The tala on ^ in falls on a decidedly unaccented syllable 

and is most unpleasant to the ear. 

There are cases where the tala falling on an unaccented syllable 
does not jar, for instance the tala on £ in in the above line; or 

(2) afo<JT 9TT ^ SHI 

arsft gvr hWt sifo, 


32. P, 202-3, also preceding pages, here and there. 
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*>*55 

(4) furn^ 1 m«jr g q? nuut «prdu, 

uu 

(5) 53[*T3 %® srnsqt u»fa*nsr 

^5 vs® T.Vut. 

(6) fufat ffriu ti ^rft nfr^u *^1 3i?u 

vttlffT ®J,VS 

(7) Sfr^ursTfaui^ *UU ft%rq vjf fff:^, 

U ® g* . 

(8) i**U55 ^5r <£tW) Uitl l JUT jfcH *f WH, 

3T'iu ufu ai^T v 7^'4T. 

(All these instances are from Bhimarfio Bholfinfith’s poem, 
entitled Ldvangamayi.) One or two more instances miy he adde d: 

(9) 3* ^ w\ US' 3T^T *\® 

UU 57T H® 

(10) W iftui sif gsr, sutanjug 

UTiarpift if ufar. 

( NupurarZanhira , Vidhuranu Mdyddardana, 

st. 5, 6; Narsinharao Bholanath) 

Note here the ta'a on ^ in (instance (2)), on in 
(instance (3)), on in gar (instance (4)), on sft in (instance 
(4)), on in (instance (4)), on % in (instance (4)), on 

& in (instance (5)), on f^FT in (instance (6)), on ^ 

in cf^T (instance (7)), on 5f in (instance (8)), on f^T in 
(instance (8)), on ft in jftcf (instance (8)), on ^ in (instance 
(8)), on Sf and 35 (instance (9)), and on ?; of and 3*1^ and 
of (instance (10)). In all these the tala falls either on 

an unaccented syllable or on a sellable with a subordinate or co¬ 
ordinate accent, and yet no jar is felt. The reason for all this 
is subtle and yet clear. Still more prominent cases are of 
where the tala falls on 3 in the first and on ^ on the second 
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in instance (2), and still more in coming together in 

instance (3) with the tdla on the 3 in the first and on ^ in 
the second 3^. Closely examined, the ^ really possesses a minoi 
accent because the word is composed of where the 3T of 

is an accented syllable to a certain extent. It would take lmg 
to explain all the cases in detail. 

It may be contended that all this discourse about accent and 
tdla is a slippery affair, for we find that in poetry very often the 
accent is shifted from where we find it in prose, e. g. 
f 7 tV<JT P 

This in prose would be accented The answer 

to this is:— 

(a) there is a confusion between tdla and accent; 
and (b) even if what is meant is that the tdla falls on unaccented 
syllables, we have a clear precedent in the old Vedic practice of the 
shifting of the accent in sanhitd ,5J and pad a texts. Our instance 
presents a similar case. 

Wt n fil'd ! 

furnishes an instance where the tdla on apparently on an un- 
accented syllable, is not only not jarring, but marks the emphasis 
of a negative strongly. 

At p. G6 of Yol. I of these Lectures, last para, I have said 
that Gujarati lias not got the accentuation present in Hindi and 
Kathiavudi Gujarati. This in no way conflicts with what I have 
said about accent here and in my treatment of the '‘silent” &ca.. 
\ For, in the former case I speak of accentuation , which is more like 
^emphasis than the principle of accent. Besides the Kathiavudi 

33. The significance of the term samhitd is clearly shown hero, 
samhitd meaning the pitting together, uniting of the separate words. 

nRfri {Rile PrdtiJdfchya) whether the first word is 

taken as a tatpurusha or a bahuvrthi samdsa —Uvvata takes it as a 
lahuvrthi-g hows that samhitd signifies the relation between the two 
texts pada and samhitd. It seems therefore reasonable to discard 
the interpretation given by some scholars to the term samhitd where¬ 
by it is regarded as the collection of the several hymn? together. 
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accentuation is coupled with a peculiar intonation, which gives it 
the nature of a pitch accent, as it were. 

Gujarati has two words to express the idea of legation which 
are mutually distinguishable, and yet many to whom 
Gujarati is an aeqaired language fall into the ridiculous 
error of treating the two ns identical or synonymous. 
Thus I have heard many Mar at ha gentlemen say:-?$<T ? 

where *15 must be used. The reason is this:~In Marathi ^TTf 
stands for (G.) as also for (G.) and the true derivation in 
each case is aso-nder:— 

1. (G.) — ho; from Skr. Ap. snff. 34 

2. (G.) = it not; from Skr. Pr. nfk. 

3. frrfl (M.) — No, a pure negative indeclinable; it comes from 

Skr. srfff, Ap. RtT? 34 

4. :TiT? (M .) — is not (1 it. not is), is made up of M. 

where in the composition is altered to 

*TT ft by false analogy with ^ITT% (indeclinable). 

Pars! Gujarati is unacquainted with it uses in its 

place: e. g. Pars! Guj. Hindu Guj. STFftft. 

is used in Sindlii in a peculiar manner; it is notan 
independent verb with a negative, ^T-f but represents 

the mixture of the negative H with as the present tense third 
personal termination, attached to some main verb, and with the 
order transposed; as in (she comes), (she does 

not come), where the $ft is an adjectival form undergoing changes 
of gonder and number (as in — he comes , WOW —they come), 
being deriveable not from Skr. Pr. but from Skr. 

f**IrT, Pr. -Rr^r, fa 

| Hindi has not got (=^1^0. It secures its purpose by the 
lanalytical $.] 

[The distinction in sense and usage between Guj. and 
may be compared, to a certain extent, with Kan. and and, 
to a certain extent with English ‘not* and ‘no*; Kan, is always 
attached to verbs and means ‘does not* while 3?^ is simply a 


34. Si. He. VIlI-iv-419. 
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negative particle, meaning ‘no’. Tims sees; 5^^535 = 

he does not see . To the question "l— Did you see 

that boy ?, the answer in the negative would be 5^5 would 

be wrong here, but correct in HT3 ^^^55=/ did not see . I do not 
know the distinctive derivation of and but there the 

usage is as stated. 

Similarly in English—“He loves me, he loves me not:—“Do 
you love him ?” answer:—Ho. ‘Hot’ would be wrong here, but 
correct in “I love him not.” (I do not love him). To trace this 
distinction in the derivation of the two words, no and not will, I 
am afraid, not help us much, for the idea of (is) cannot be 

found in not which is composed of ne ( = not)-ho ( = an, any) + 
wild (=«hing), and no is traced to ne ( = not)+a_( = aye, ever).] 

Gujarati makes a peculiar distinction between m and Htf ac¬ 
cording to the relative position the word 
v - ' occupies in a sentence, i. e. relative to the 

- ’ verb, which results in a modification of the 

^sense and mood of the verb. 

Thus:— 

, GO j=(he) may not come; 

. < b) 25XI =(he) wil1 not come. 


t Hote that in (a) is in tha subjunctive mood, while in 

(b) it is equivalent to the dafinita future tensa. The position of 
•Til* before or after 3TR determines this. 

^ and fR’Rl bear two different meanings in Gujarati, both 




of which meanings are expressed by tlie single 
word now in English, 


refers back to ar event or action tint has preceded the one 


with which its idea in directly connected, the chain 


being=this being so, or this having occurred, now you can 
do this.” e. g. 

(the day has broken, wake up now). 
refers to the actual time of action with which its idea is 
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concerned, and sheds its light on an action which is 
to follow, c. g. 

1. WUPI (I dined just now). 

2. f spiJTJTr f, *T#R am- very busy 

now; come after some time (literally, one ghotiha). 

This distinction between & and resul's from their 

several derivations: 

is from Skr. (^Tg ,IJ TT Pr.),—which corresponds to 

now A5 in English, and which has both (he meaniDgs (that 
of Guj. as well as but in Gujarati has lost 

one meaning (that of f^) and retains the other only (that 
of ‘at present’). 

$ j comes from (Ap.) which, I believe, can be explained 
thus:—(loc. of Sflhjf this)', the sense being 
“it being thus which deary connects the action with a 

v p^st event. 

Marathi covers both meanings (fif and fpT^li); 

and are used in the single sense of Hindi also 

have the twofold meaning; so also Sindhi (traceable to Skr. 
and Kanaresc 

Th*, negative prefixes *T and ^T^T, used in Guj t rati compounds 
*f and as negative prefixes, show the following 

features: 

(a) While Sanskrit has 3? as the of a compound, 

Gujarati has e. g. and the like; 

(b) While, in Sanskrit, this when followed by a vowel 

y takes the dgama 3. ( as 3TW and the like), and 

remains as before consonants &ca.), 

Gujarati has Sf 17 ! (coming from Skr. even before 

35. Now (English) traced to n u (AS, OS, G, MLG, OHG, MHG, 
GOTH.) is connected with new which, again, is related to Lat. 
novus (Skr. H^T). This points to the common idea underlying 
‘‘now” and ‘now, 7 what comes after ‘now’ being necessarily “new” 
with reference to what has gone before; and thus primarily, it would 
eeemj the sense of ^ is an earlier one than that of prnT which must 
have developed under changed conditions; then and now would 
point to the sarao primary sense of now . 
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consonants; c. g. SJEMWf, 

3T<JI5H0^, 3T0W«ft, et ca . This last 

feature had its full sway in Prakrit and Apibhran6a; 

SJUffev, spjjqjq, a^S^, 10 &ca.. 

It Will be noticed that in these Gujarati compounds, while *T 
is used in the case of bahuvnlu compounds, ^<*1 comes in when the 
compounds are tatpurusha • traceable to fkr. may 

furnish a clue to the guess that this *T in Gujarati bxhuvnhi is not 
from Skr. *F but from Skr. 

Gujarati (in common with M., II., So cmp T oys otherwise 
Auxiliary verbs used it dependent verbs as auxiliary verbs to 
to signify special fen- signify certain special features added to the 
action of thj main ldoa conveyed by the i,am verb,—a function 
verbs. exercised in English by indeclinablcs like 

“away”, “off”, and the like. The following examples will illustr¬ 
ate'* 7 my meaning :— 

qi^d, scq f t qisg, mssf, 

mi) qt35f, quit &ca.. 

[There is in Bombay Gujarati an expression in vo e uc which 
apparently falls under this liead, but is composed of the wrong 
auxiliary* verb. It is the expression The correct 

expression would be Ht^T The analysis and history of this 
Bombay usage is interesting. In the first place, Gujarati proper has 

(Skr. Pr. ) to express the sense of Skr.=fo give . 
3T (Guj. VW*) 1 tears the sense which implies a transference of owner- 
ship; ^qrsrftgfrT'jlq; sqnm ?rq*i is the defini¬ 

tion of the aclion of ^T. Gujarati proper uses \ (%£) under 
exceptional idiom-conditions, c. g. (“vfjft 

cfi'qr r'q qq 5 sr^}”—D ulapatram); 37 mss) 

36- A glance at t) e index of Prakrit words at the end of 
Kumdrapdla’Charka , edited by S. P. Pandit, will show the largo 
number of instances of this kind. I have culled out the above instances 
from that index. 

37. These expressions may be approximately rendered into English 
as under:— 

sit ?|= to go and tell (a secret); 
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^iJT*T H7^ and the like; where has a meta¬ 

phorical sense of giving, not an actual handing over of goods, or 
of an article. 

Now, Kathiavadi Gujarati possesses the root \ (?g) only, in all 
cases, i. e. that of transference of ownership as well as metaphorical 
giving; it does not possess the root ; thus, a Kathiavadi Gujarati 
will say TOT ^TT, where a Gujarati Gujarati will say: 

vfyprrcft W C7 IT. Now, finding that was a Kathiavadi 

usage for the Kathiavadi migrators to Bombay, such as 

Bh&tias, Memons, LuhaUas, and others, turned the auxiliary^ 
in into STNg with a desire to use a pure Gujarati 

expression, and in so doing stumbled; for amt here does not 
serve the minor part' of an auxiliary verb. (It would do so in 
3 IT c r|, where STRg is not actual handing over; in 
it would be “handing over,” and lienee would not be an 

auxiliary verb there). This is the analysis and genesis of the usage 
which is found creeping into numerous newspapers, 
magazines and writings of even reputed authors who are all the 
same careless in this matter. 

[Marathi, like Kathiavadi Gujarati, possesses ?<5 t only, and 
consequently many a Maratha is heard saying JTTost wft ( = M. 

=to run away; 

Sfg—to repeat; to recite (fluently); 
to overtake; 

•ri^5= = to write and finish; 

^T55J=to write by way of reply; 
nrft 31553 = to settle (as a dispute); 

to turn out; to drive away; 

?5T^=to keep safe, well protected; 
mast ^=Tt =to abuse; 

t^ = to reply; 

ssm Mfc=to impress a brand-mark; 

—to Bew with fine stitches of a particular kind; 

qpfc-to treat with milk certain kinds of flour, before making 
sweets out of them. 


23 
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) in Gujarati for JTT55T d'd- This is also heard in 
the Gujarati spoken by Bombay Bhatias and others. The position 
of ^ in this case is not of an auxiliary verb, but a principal verb, 
wherein idiomatic usage employs in a metaphorical sense.] 

[Kanarese sometime repeats the root to express the effect 
of the auxiliary verb of this kind, e. g. ^ ( leave off,) — 

-o 

where % is the conjunctive participle of (=io leave), 
and ’Rrg is the imperative second person singular.] 

I have before 38 incidentally spoken of double-barrelled 
words peculiar to Gujarati. I focus them 
here under the term ^T^T^PJITR ^T 7 !. They 
are to be distinguished from the duplicate words like *1T*HPT, 
dddd, where the second member is formed by jingling the first 
member by tacking on the same word with ^ substituted for the 
first consonant; (where the first member begins with a 3 the dupli¬ 
cate is formed by substituting <Ffor^ e g. 

TOO. Marathi resorts to this trick but instead of + the 

vowel of the first syllable in the second member it puts for the 

first syllable of the first member; c. g. UTcnftrT etc.. Hindi 

resorts to 3T for 3^; e. g. These duplicate forms convey 

the idea of “or the like,” UtftmVa horse or the like; whereas 
the class conveys a different idea, the idea of “et cetera .” 

afaretH? and afareduu will furnish a good illustration of the 
distinction: would mean drugs, nursing &ca; while 

would indicate drugs or the like; e. g. 

(1) . q utd % ut ^ri ? 

(2) . if id ut? writ h, U adudrus isrd *1* ^ urd usdu 

The words coming under this qTH’UlJH’UTf? U^T can be classified 
under the following heads:— 

(a) Words with the second member meaningless; 

(b) Words with the first member meaningless; 

38. Vide Volume 1 of these Lectures, pp. 82-3, n. 26. 
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(o) Words in 

which both the members 

possess a meaning 

The following come u 

nder class (a ):— 





itaNrc 




0T3JTT3 

^T^TT 




'Stares) 

c5^0TI<Tr| 

srrt^rqi: 



^n^terrr 


3ite<jftOTr55<sft3 

sts^Tf: 

km 





^ra^ftiT 


The following words come under class (b ):— 

3fTo5rST35T 

arrcrmr 

It will be observed that in this class the first member is but a 
rhyming member with the second one, the initial syllable being the 
vowel 3T with its variations in 3TT> ^TT and the like, in response to 
the first vowel in the second member. 

The following ivords come under class (c ):— 



arsterist 



'5T3S3 




•KT^T 






jtcNswt 

In some cases, the meaning would require 
= arranged (things); ^ to arrange ; 
SfT^ — an object, a thing; 

sfa from sfgs 
from ^$5 

to be stated: 
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T&ft, (from snqfo)=* 

*gf-from *5r$&T through (see Vol. I of these Lectures, 

pp. 82-88, n. 27). 

<TC5 from (Skr.); 

from 

from hence entanglement; 

55^3 from (Guj.) to remain concealed, 
lit. a branch, hence going off the road. 

W from QR most probably. 

5T?IT= a servant (Pers.) 

3 W (Arabic) plural of JRfa; the final 3TT gets an anmvdra 
in Gujarati: 3*^i. 

I now deal with an important matter in connection with the 

Spelling Reform. his . tory of Gu i arati lan S ua g e . importance 
being rooted in the phonetic history of 

Gujarati words. I allude to the system of spelling employed 
in Gujarati works from time to time and the movements 
started with a view to reform the unsettled system of Gujarati 
spelling. The fact that the subject derives its vitality from the 
principles discussed in the foregoing lectures is my apology for 
linking this subject here. 

It is well-known that in olden times the spelling of words was 
not systematized on accurate lines, though 
its^history 8 ^ 8 ^ em% it must be admitted that no sound was kept 
without a symbol, crude or otherwise. Thus, 
for instance, the aspirate found in actual speech was represented 
in some way or other, whether its location was exact or not, e. g. 

etc.. The quantity (as tested by the 
metre) in such cases distinctly shows that the intended form was 
55, ^55, etc.. In fact in some caseB cfUT, are 

found side by side withH5% (see the passage from Dayaram’s 
commentary on his Sat Saiyd cited in these Lectures, Vol. I, 
P, 18). This crude but honest method lasted upto the 
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conclusion of the nineteenth century of the Vikrama era. On the 
introduction of regular education by the State, during the tenure 
of the Board of Education the aspirate was correctly represented 
as in sgsf, and the like; ^T§T, flit was also the form then adopted. 
The first Gujarati monthly magazine, the Buddhi-prak&Sa , in its 
first number (A. D. 1850) wrote and the like, 

although it also wrote *TJTTj &c. for &c.. 

In 1859 Mr. Howard as the head of the Educational Depart¬ 
ment appointed a Committee to settle the system of spelling, but 
it bore no results. 30 In the same year T. C. Hope (Educational 
Inspector) with the help of his Deputies, drew up a set of rules of 
spelling, which were adopted in the school scries. Narmada6ankara 
Kavi, in his Narma-vgdkarana , part I, in 1865 A. D., pp. 27 ff. fixed 
certain rules of spelling, rule 8 in which recommends the % as the 
second member of a conjunct e. g. etc; at 

the same time running into absurdities like forgetting 

that a vowel cannot possibly be a half member in a conjunct. Later 
on he seems to have abandoned this absurd symbol. Several of his 
rules are, no doubt, crude and open to correction. When in 1869 
A. D. he began to revise his Dictionary, published in several parts 
between 1861 and 1866, and the NarmakoSa appeared in a complete 
form in 1873, he laid down in his Introduction a set of revised 
rules of spelling. These were on improved lines, and yet disclosed 
faulty observation and conclusions. He has recognised the presence 
of ^ in words like &ca. cited above, also the wide sound of 
and and several other features. The noteworthy fact is that 
throughout all these attempts, the correct principle of writing as 
we speak, in other words, phonetic spelling , is recognized as a goal, 
although its application has not always been successful or correct. 

In 1871-72 A. D. the Book Committee of the Educational 
Department framed a set of rules for spelling. Although faulty 
and imperfect in several respects, these rules recognized the prin¬ 
ciple that words should be spelt as they are pronounced in the 

39. I get this information from Narma-vydkarana , part I, (A. D. 
1865), p, 27, note. 
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greater part of Gujarat. The most ironical fact, however, was that 
these rules were not followed, even in the school books published 
by the Department. A humble village school master named 
Purshottam Mugataram drew up a statement showing where the 
seventh book contained inconsistent spelling. Dr. (then Mr.) 
Biihler directed Navalaram Lakshmiram to set right the errors. 
Finding the subject a large and difficult one, Navalaram wrote an 
elaborate and thoughtful discussion on the whole question. 40 In 
spite of all these attempts at systematization the spelling even in 
the books of the Educational Department did not follow these 
rules, and a number of incorrect representation of words marred 
the literature of those years. 

This state of things continued for nearly sixteen years since 
then, when in 1888 A. D. I published a 
dki/lfromTutidl pamphlet on the system of Gujarati spelling, 
contending for the adoption of phonetic spell¬ 
ing on correct lines of philology, and the evolution of the Gujarati 
language. I need not dilate on the discussion, but would simply 
note down the points I advocated:— 

(a) The recognition of ^ in words like 

&ca. where the existing practice adopted HTg, WT, 
&ca. although the 5 was heard in spoken language, 
and was etymologically correct. 

(b) The recognition of the wide sound of a* and 3TT. 

(c) The recognition of the soft as in 

(=fche eye), 3TT51J (imperative)=come. 

These views of mine created a certain amount of stir at the 
time, some opposing the proposals as “innovations ,, of a revolu¬ 
tionary nature. With a view to authoritative acceptance I 
addressed a letter in January 1888 to the Director of Public 
Instruction sending to him a copy of my pamphlet and suggesting 
a practical consideration of the subject. No immediate results 
came from this. But a silent working of new forces was created 

40. See Navala-Granth&vaU , III, pp. 6 to 33. 
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and several writers instinctively began to adopt more or less the 
spelling I advocated. 

Two well-known scholars made a move in this matter a few years 
later. Rao Bahadur (then Mr.) IveSavalal H. 
Strayefforts at settl - Dhruva framed, in 1893, a set of rules for 
^spelling. ^ $ % ° U deciding the spelling of words in a Dictionary 
undertakn by two Parsi scholars. These 
rules agreed with some of my minor suggestions, but regarding 
the aspirate 5 in words like &ca. they were silent; they 

however recognised the wide and $TT. Then in 1896 A. D. 
the late Govardhanaram M. Tripfithi proposed, in the pages of 
Samdlochaka (a quarterly journal), a set of rules for fixing the 
spelling of Gujarati words. These proposals were criticized by me 
at the time, as leaving the subject in an unsettled state. 

About the same time the Gujarat Vernacular Society of 
Ahmodabad, at the instance of the Director of Public Instruction 
(who was desirous to secure a list of words correctly spelt for 
adoption, if acceptable, in the departmental books) appointed a 
Committee for making proposals, but this bore no fruit. The 
Gujarat Vernacular Society made another minor effort, with equal 
fruitlessness. 

Seven years thereafter, in 1904 A. D., the revision of the 
Departmental school series was taken in hand, 
Action taken by and j n that connection I wrote officially to the 
Ipartment^ 0 ^ President of the Revision Committee advoc¬ 
ating the proposals for reform made by me 
already. The Committee made certain “tentative” rules which 
were obviously defective and unscientific. I wrote again pointing 
out these defects. The Committee made some minor improvements 
but left the rules in an unsatisfactory state as regards main points. 
These rules evoked criticism from one or two persons in certain 
magazines but nothing came out of it. 

There the matter rested. Finally in July 1905 the First 
Gujarati Literary Conference met at Ahmedabad, when I presented 
a long paper on the subject of Spelling Reform, and a Committee 
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was appointed by the Conference to investigate the question and 
submit proposals to the next conference. This Committee did 
very little work for nearly six years but in 1912 A. D. it submitted 
its Report and Recommendations to the Fourth Gujarati Literary 
Conference. These were conceived in a spirit of compromise,, but 
left a good deal to the option of individual scholars. The Con¬ 
ference passed a resolution noting and recording the report of 
the Committee on Spelling Reform. 41 Naturally no such resolution 
would be binding on any individual. But this much is clear that, 
in spite of the protracted controversy on this vexed question, 
carried on in various Gujarati magazines by persons qualified or 
unqualified to deal with the subject, there has been a more or less 
widely prevalent tendency amongst Gujarati writers to adopt 
phonetic spelling based on philological foundations. The subject 
still continues to divide writers into different camps. It is difficult 
to peep into the future and predict what final solution will be 
arrived at by the majority of expert thinkers on this subject. But 
the outlook is not such as to cause any fears that the principles of 
a scientific and scholarly study of the question will suffer at the 
hands of persons not qualified to handle the subject. 

I close my fifth lecture here. 

Supplement to Lecture V , Section II. 

I. P. 158 

The following may be cited as an instance of *ft (qt) used 
adjectivally:— 

( ? ) 3Tm55?it 

(Premunanda, Subhadrd-harana, 1. 890) 

here qualifies 

( H ^ ^ Sjt 3tT?r 

5TIT& «ft= <TT?r ( forPR: ). 

(Bhramara Gttd by Brahadeva, V. S. 1609.) 


41. See Report of the Fourth Gujar&ti Sahitya Parishad, p. 72. 
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(3) fast *n srrnft qra *ffa 

( Kdnhadade-prabandha , IV-78) 

(4) m faq^ *rc 

{Ibid, IY-110) 

Another adjectival variant is fag, e. g. 

tgfa farai 

( Kdnhadadc — Prabandlia, III—147.) 

I a. I\ 158 After 3qfa f*m &ca. add:— 

^qt ^4) It-tt t f^faq; sign ? 

(Dayaram, Kavya $aw//ra/ia~Gujarati Press Edition; p. 256) 

II. Supplement to Lecture F, Section /. 

Add at the end : — 

Page 118 , n. 98 . 

This %—% has its precursor in Kdnhadade-prabandha (V. S- 
1512):— 

( ? ) *tfa ^ fawn cfT? m 

(1-115) 

( * ) ^ ntofau qrsg uifar spg 3T?r arm ^ 

(11—77) 

( \) fa«w ^ sifar ssrfag; st*t 

(III—3) 

( « ) ^ qtnfa ^pf annum ! ^| qfa 
(«0 ^ i fas^pft 

(111—128) 

III. Page 144. 

(a) The lengthening of the 3T into 3?T in the vocative 
singular is found in old Gujarati poets, and dates as far back as 
Narasinha Mehto. Thus :— 

( \ ) snuV utaifamT 

( Bhakti-jndnarnd-poda , 14. 1. l) 

( * ) 3J5q 3*11335), =nr?q fa fafSJT 

{Ibid; pada 17, 1. 1) 

( O q«w j 3 *jfa i ij*rcr 

(Ibid; pada 40, 1. 3.) 

Dayaram has— 

( * ) nfapft tffa f ffa ^TffT^TT. 

(qjvnr stMt ^ 

{NtiiBhakti-nti-pada; 289). < 


24 
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I believe this feature was a remnant of the ApabhramSa 
idiom, which stuck to Marathi all along, hut was lost in Gujarati, 
till it was revived in modern times in poetry (not as an Apa- 
bhramSa trait, but distinctly as an imitation of the Marathi idiom), 
probably about the time when Bholanath Sarabai wrote his 
Prdrthand-mald. 9?T appears to have been an attractive factor in 
poetic composition. 

IV. Page 147 ; after the 3rd line add (in a separate para:)— 

A peculiar use of the dative form in % is found in Prema- 

nanda, where o% is equivalant to o^f o*T Wl; e. g. 

aft ftfqT 

(Subhadrd-harana , 1. 890.) 

Htr. 

This idiom is repeatedly used in this poem in a number of 
places; a few more instances may he given: 

Hit ftft Ht HTf 

(1. 451) 

H«? HR* tHfft tkn?* f > 

(1. 1517) 

HfaH SITH 

(1. 1571) 

5>T#f uqr 

(1. 1629) 

V. Page 137; under XIII add— 

ItHJ it, iTirt 

( Kanhadade-prabandha , IV. 49) 

^tft) It (3RR?t) is the sense here. 

VI. Page 112; after (m) etc. add— 
fH'JT H'jft H'HT SHt? 

( I\anha<ia</e-prabandha ; 1 V*86) 

VII. Page 118; under 3T5T add:— 

(h)-l. 3T?T H'RT nft Hlfeqt srrar 

(IV-89) 

(h)-2. gm rrsft nqft Hi^qi35) ftn 

(Narasinha Mehta; Pdsa-Sahasrapadi ; pada 64, st. 7.) 

VIII Page 118 under |3T add:— 

(g) $rs SITfT H& 

( Kanhadade-prabandha , 11-16) 
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LECTURE VI. 

A Historical Sketch of Gujarati Literature. 

Having gone over the course of evolution through which the 
Gujarati language passed during the last several 
rdU language begM centuries, we now turn to the history of 
Gujarati literature. It may at once be stated 
at the outset that we need not begin with the early Apa- 
bhramSa period, as I do not hold the unjustifiable theory that 
it represented early Gujarati language. The survey we have taken 
in the last lecture ought to satisfy ns that even the language of 
the fifteenth century of the Vikrama era cannot be called Gujarati 
without an undue wrench, much less could we give that name to 
the earlier specimens unless you are indifferent to the significance 
of a name, and would, with Shakespeare’s hero in Romeo and 
Juliet plead—“What’s in a name ?”. I do not suppose you can 
call the following piece a specimen of Gujarati:— 

f^fur eurcf^T = erg?ST = 33*3 ijrewfsra tqit <H- 

Ttirfs 3333T* WTTJ 3^33 *33 

3T*T *faq3 sra* <33* 33R<T33 5lf35lf333 33>f*33 3T3* 5*fe33- 
33lf*3* I 

(Aloyana —Prakrit translation; Y. S. 1330; 

Mr. Chimanlal D. Dalai’s Paper, p. 89). 

Or, take a specimen from the close of the fifteenth century 
(Vikrama era):— 

3*3* 3v?5f3 ^ 3*nt 3^t33 I Sf 333 sfa 3* fo* 

3f 3 33qfa| f33r* 3>53T |t* ^*33* 3U? 3 fNl* 

3 ft* I 

(SangrahanrBdldvabodha V. S. 1497; 

Mr. C. D. Dalai’s Paper, p. 41) 

We see here that in spite of g (genitive termination), sfl, ^5^ 
(=^t3), which are features of later Gujarati, the rest of the 
extract possesses the pre-Gujarati characteristics,-*??, U5*n[, 

&c. &c.. Can you rightly call this a specimen of the Gujarati 
language ? 
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Turning from internal characteristics as an evidentiary factor, 
let us consider the light thrown by external 
External evidence . facts in the evidence furnished by history and 
the accounts of travellers. The language 
would acquire the name of Gujarati surely after the country 
acquired the name Gujarat and not before. I should say, long after, 
for the name would take some time in establishing itself, and the 
literature and language to assume the name after the country would 
naturally take a little more time; the conditions of name-acquisition 
are inherently such. Or, even if the acquisition be comparatively 
sudden, its establishment will necessarily take some time to secure 
currency for the name. If, therefore, Marco Polo (A. D. 1254-1324) 
mentions Gujarat in his travels, all we can infer is that the 
country had acquired this name in the thirteenth century A. D. 
and we cannot necessarily conclude that the language was known 
as Gujarati . The evidence as regards a common language prevail¬ 
ing over Gujarat and Rajputana upto the sixteenth century A. D. 
is so conclusive and convincing, evidence viz: in the shape of old 
literature in Gujarat and Marvad (the latter of these being care-’ 
fully studied by Dr. Tessitori) that we cannot imagine the 
distinctive name of Gujarati being given to that language in those 
early centuries of Marco Polo’s travels. As is well known Narsinha 
Mehta who nourished from A. D. 1415 to 1481 never calls the 
language by the name Gujarati, his name for it is aT’PSre fiKT. 1 

The “Collection of Prakrit and Sanskrit Inscriptions” published 
by the Bhavnagar Archeological Department gives at p. 123 at the 
end of a long Sanskrit Inscription (No. IX in the collection) a 
vernacular summary of the same. The Inscription pertains to 
Ekalingaji near Udeypore in Mewar. It is dated Samvat 1545. 
The vernacular summary possesses linguistic features peculiar to 
O. W. Rajasthani; only one word, (1. 6, 1. 8) has the 

appearance of Gujarati. But the most significant fact about this 
vernacular summary is that in its opening Sanskrit stanza the 

(Surata-Sangrdma, pada 72, st. 2) 
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writer says that he has translated the original into 

(i. e. the vernacular), and he does not give any specific name to 

this deSa-bhashd. 

Padmanabha in his Kdnhadade-prabandlia (V. S. 1512) calls 
his language Prdlrita. 2 

Bhalana calls the language of his works by the name 3UFW 
as also g^TWreT. 3 This, however, is not the same thing as the 
distinctive name of Gujarati. 

Thus, nowhere in the early centuries before V. S. 1750 do 
we find Gujarati as the name for the language of Gujarat. And 
no wonder, for, as we have seen in the last lecture, the morphology 
of the language was still that of the later ApabhramSa, of course 
evolved into further developments, rather than that of modern 
Gujarati, and provincial distinction was rendered impossible by 
the fact that this later Apabhram6a was still prevalent throughout 
Gujarat, Kathiawad, and Itfijasthuna. 

This being the case, we need not wonder at the fact that the 
first mention of the language as Gujarati is found in 1731 A. D. 
by the Berlin Librarian La Croze. 4 I recognize that this is European 
mention. But in the absence of any indigenous statement 5 we 
need not object to a foreign account especially as outsiders would 
be more likely to corfnect the name of a language with that of the 
province in which it is spoken, than speakers of the language 
themselves. In these circumstances, it is rather difficult to recon¬ 
cile ourselves to Sir George Grierson’s view that Gujarati language 

2. 

3 . See supra pp. 9-10. 

4. LSI, IX, part II, p. 333. 

5. Prein&nanda calls the language Gujardtl in one place: 

jR s'pft insft arfospn 

(Daiama-shandha , Adhy&ya 16, Kadavd 54). 

The exact date of this work Dasama-slcandlia is uncertain, but it 
was sometime after 1700 A. D. This fits in well with La Croze’s mention 
in 1731 A. D. 
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and literature flourished over 900 years ago. c 

The opinions of Sir Much more difficult to swallow is H. H, 
D7iruv°a < dis- Dhruva’s assertion that Sir George Grierson 
8entedfrom. considers the earliest date of Gujarati to be 

about 730 A. D. 7 -an opinion for which H. 

H. Dhruva refers us to Sir George’s paper on “ The Modern 
Vernacular Literature of Hindustan ”, p. 1. Sir George’s paper 
herein referred to is printed as Part I of J. A. S. Beng, (A. D. 
1888), as H. H. Dhruva himself informs us elsewhere. 8 I look 
at this reference, and wliat do I find ? It simply mentions the 

6. The Imperial Gazetteer of India , new edition, Vol. I (1907 
A. D.), p. 3G8, u Gujardti Language” ; where the sayB:— 

“Owing to the survival of a number of ancient grammars, we have 
a connected history of the language from the time when it first came 
into existence as a modern Indo-Aryan Vernacular some nine hundred 
years ago." (The italics are mine). 

Again at P. 430 of the same Gazetteer Sir George says: — 

“Gujariiti has an old literature dating from the fourteenth century 
which has been little explored. The oldest writers dealt with phi¬ 
lology,” 

Most probably Sir George has in his mind the Mugdh&vabodha 
Auktika (V. S. 1450) as he seems to allude to it in LSI, IX, part II, 
p. 327. Obviously he misnames the language as Gujarati. 

7. See II. II. Dhruva’s paper on “Rise of the Drama” in the 
Transactions of the Ninth International Congress of Orientalists , Vol. 

I, p. 300, footnote, 1. 

H. H. Dhruva’s footnote runs thus:—“Mr. Grierson mentions the 
earliest Hindi works to be those of Pushy a Kavi. He says that I 
consider the earliest date of Gujarati to be about 730 A. C. ( vide the 
‘‘Modern Vernacular Literature of Hindustan,” p. 1).” 

Now, this note is a puzzle to me; for p. 1 of Grierson’s work 
here mentioned says nothing as to H. H. Dhruva or his views. And 
what is said is about Pushya Kavi, and his date is given as 713 A. D.— 
not 730. If the word ‘I' in “Ho says that I consider” is bad English 
for ‘he’ (meaning Grierson), even then no such view is expressed by 
Sir George Grierson at this place. I leave the tangle as it is, and I 
start on the assumption that H. H, Dhruva meant ‘he’ by ‘I.’ 

8 . Transactions of the Ninth Inter national Congress of Orienta¬ 
lists , p. 298, last para. 
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statements in Sibsingh Saroj that one, Pushya Kavi. flourished 
in 713 A, D., 9 that he wrote both in Sanskrit and in the vernacular, 
and that he is mentioned in Tod’s Rajasthdna , and-mark this—Sir 
George comments on this as below:— 

“If by vernacular wc are to understand a stage of language 
later than that of the Prakrits, this seems a most improbable 
statement; nor can I find that it is borne out by Tod. The only 
allusion apparently bearing on this point in the Rajasthdna is a 
reference (i. 229, Calcutta edition, i. 240) to a Pushya the author 
of an inscription (translated i, 799). I can find no mention in 
Tod regarding the language in which he wrote.” 

How H. H. Dhruva reads in this a statement by Sir George 
Grierson that Gujarati flourished in 713 A. I). passes comprehen¬ 
sion. It may be noted, incidentally, that Sir George’s paper 
coniines itself to the vernacular literature of Upper India (which 
is apparently the meaning of Hidustdn ) and he could not have 

dreamt of Gujarati in this connection at all. 

Perhaps H. H. Dhruva builds his theory on his opinion that 
Gujarati had a wide prevalence embracing perhaps Malva and 
Eajputana. 1 0 But surely this range of the language belonged 
to the 0. W. Raj. in the centuries following the fourteenth century 
(A. D.), upto the sixteenth century, and certainly not to the 
language of the early period about 713 A. D. when only the 

Prakrits held sway. It is preposterous to say that the language 

then spoken was Gujarati. One might as well say, that the 

language spoken during the Vedic period was Gujarati. 

In another place, H. H. Dhruva regards Gujarati to be as 
old as V. S. 802 (= A, D. 746 11 ). This claim for such great 

9. 730 is evidently a slip on II. H. Dhruva’s part. 

10. See Appendix to II. H. Dhruva’s edition of the Mugdhdva- 
bodh® Aulctiha , p. 5, Vol 2, latter half. 

11 . See liis paper on 41 The Neo-Vernaculars of Western India 11 
read before the Eighth International Congress of Orientalists, held at 
Christiania on 10th September 1889. 
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antiquity ia based on the following inscription found below the 
image of Ganapati at Anahilvada Patana:— 

<«=! srq ararf^i^ qiH-fw qurcisr 

*qi<r*T 2 

H. II. Dhruva gives a variation oi' this inscription, though 
how there could be a variation we cannot ascertain. It runs thus:— 

q,^ sjinqgjq* rqrqwr fq. <o^, ] 3 

I may at once state that this inscription and its similar 
proto-types found at Patana have been exposed as forgeries by 
expert opinion, both on scriptional and linguistic anachronisms. 14 
You have just to imagine the absurd position we should be 
driven into by accepting in this inscription forms like (genitive 
termination), ^ (for 3T^$s[), which came into vogue some three 
centuries after Heraachandra—as being extant five centuries before 
him ! And remember that—ApabhramSa itself (which was a dead 
language in TIemachandra’s time) developed about the sixth or 
seventh century, as Sir It. G. Bhandarkar tells us. 15 

As regards the name of the province, there 

TFT icn ' toas the are references to Gujarat in the local literature 
name Gujarat given 

to the province. ® the tlmteentli century A. I). But the name 
is not given as hut as We 

conic across the name Gujarat tor the first time, it seems, in Vastupdla 

12. Taken from Giiddhi-pralctUa, 1890 A. D. p. 282, from 
a translation of II. 11. Dhruva’s paper read at the Congress. 

13. II. H, Dhruva’s edition of the Mugdhdvabodha AnlctUca 
appendix p. 10. 

14. Architectural Antiquities of N 0 rthc v* Gujar&t (Burgess and 
Oousens ), Archaeological Survey of Western India,W ol. IX, 1903 A. D.) 
Archaeological Survev of lndia {New Imperial Series) Vol XXXII, pp. 

6 and 45. 

15. His Lectures , p. 302. 

16. Revantagiri-rdsa, V. S. 1288 = 1232 A. D., mentions 

for the king of Gurjara-deta (KadavS I, st. 7), also for the 

country (Kadavfi IV, st. 1) 

(Chimanlal Dalai’s Report on Mss. at Patana, pp. 22, 23) 
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Tejap&la Rasa, 17 the date of which is unknown. I have discussed this 
question in my last lecture, 18 and I need not go into repetitions 
here. Nor need I repeat what I have said in my Second Lecture 19 
as to the absence of any authority for the statement in the Bombay 
Gazetteer, Yol. I, Part I, p. 5, n., that Gujarat got its name 
under the Chavadas. I may, however, remind you of what I 
said there, 20 viz. that upto the tenth century A. 1). the empire of 
the Gurjaras was known to Arab writers as that of Juzr, and the 
king was mentioned by them as the king of Jnzr, not of Juzrat. 
But only half a century later, we lind. as stated in Mr. Devadatta 
Bhandarkar’s paper on “the Gubars”, that A1 Biruni (A. D. 
970-1030) 21 speaks of “Gujarat”. If this is correct, the name 
is as early as the last quarter of the tenth or the first quarter of the 
eleventh century, A. 1).. But this Gujarat included a portion of 
Bajputana, for the capital of Gujarfit mentioned by A1 Biruni was 
Bazan or Narayen, near Jaipur, and it did not include our present 
day Gujarat, which was Lardesa i. e. Lata in those times. This much 
however, is certain, that the name Gujarat did not come into free 
use till after the Mahomedan conquest; and the first reliable mention 
of that specific name for our province in our literature is to be 
found in the Kdnhadade-prabandha (V.S. 1512).“" The conclusion, 

17. Chimanlal Dalai’s Deport, p. 32; where st. 2 of the opening 
lines is as under:— 

3*3^ cWg rt*rt! 

*rr*m 3ft 11 

In hie Introduction to Vimalaprabandha , at p. 12 Mr. Manila] Bakor- 
bhai Vyasa states that the word is mentioned in several places 

in the Prabaridha-Chintdmani (V. S. 1301). I ain afraid he is wrong. 
The name is found there, and also but is 

not traceable. Hence my statement that Vastupdla-Tejapdla-Rdsa gives 
the earliest mention of the name need not be altered. 

18. See supra , pp. 20-22. 

19. These Lectures, Vol. I, p. 33. 

20. Ibid, pp, 34-35. 

21. 1039 according to Elliot, I, 40. 

22. ararafat 5R* (1-14); 

n foft (1,21); 

25 
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therefore , which I have arrived at above that the name Gujarati for 
the language of Gujarat gained currency very late, i. e. about the 
middle of the eighteenth century A. D., must remain unshaken. 
Akho, the Vendanti poet who flourished in the seventeenth century 
A. D. calls the language of his works Prakrit, not Gujarati. In 
fact, the tradition which distinguished the language of Gujarat 
by the name Prakrit (in contrast to Sanskrit) survived amongst 
the Sastri class as late as forty years ago, as I remember personally, 
even though Gujarati was the generally recognized name. This 
marks the force of habit which points to the fact that the new 
name, Gujarati, for the language was an acquisition not more than 
about a century old then. 


The reason which weighs with special force with me is the 
phonetic formation of the word g^KTrf derived 
ation P of 7he Cord, generally from Jpi^T. It involves the simplr 
furnishes filiation of a conjunct in double strength, gSKrTT 
strong 7 easons. requiring the simplification of the double ^ 

as well as that of the double vl, (and consequent lengthening of the 
ST in T to 3TT, the 3 in the first syllable remaining unlengthened 
on account of the accented long vowel in ?;t)* It is evident that, 

O 

assuming that was the original name, the word could 

not have been formed before the years which saw the simplified 
conjuct in great force. And we have seen in the last lecture that 
this simplification did not commence before the fifteenth century 
A. D.. But, as a matter of fact, we find A1 Biruni using the word 
Guzarat in this specific form in his time (tenth century A. D.). 


Let us examine the facts carefully in this connection: 


Records mention¬ 
ing JJ-fost Sc.. 


(a) The name is not found in any 

works or records belonging to a period 
when Sanskrit was a living language; 


jjjrcrfiwfe (i, 70). 

5T5^r ft fag IJJTt: »7tT3 (II, 63) has the name 

‘Gujar” and the mention of LadadeSa marks the fact that South Gujarat 
was known as Lada even in V. S. 1515. 
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(b) An undated inscription of about the eighth century 

(A. D.) at Ivalanjara mentions 3 

(c) The Daulatpura plate of Bhojadeva of Mabodaya 23 

dated Yikrama Samvat 900 ( = 844 A. D.) 24 men- 
tions 

23. Ep. Inch V, 210-211, and n. 3. 

24. Dr. Keilhorn who edited the Daulatpura plate (Ep. Ind. V) 
interprets the date of the grant as 100 Harslia Samvat ( = 706 A. D.). 
Devadatta It. Bhandarkar in his paper on the Gmjars (J. B. B. R. A. S. 
Vol. XXI, pp. 413 If.) at p. 10 of the off-print states that the date is 
900 V. S. and not 100 as read by Dr. Fleet and Dr. Keilhorn, and refers 
to an earlier paper of his own. Dr. Fleet, whether in the light of D. R. 
Bhandarkar’s paper or independently, seems to have revised his first view 
and assigned the date 844 A. D. to this grant (J. R. A. S., A. D. 1906. 
pp. 458-460). Dr. Hoernlo lias traced the cause of the error of Dr. 
Keilhorn and Dr. Fleet in his paper entitled “Some Problems of Ancient 
Indian History , N<>. J/, the Gurjara Empire ” (J. R. A. S. 1904 A. D., 
pp. 641-642), and accepted D. R. Bhandarkar’s reading of the date, 
viz. 900 V. S.. The correct dato, now accepted, is therefore 900 V. S. 
( = 844 A- D.) (See Dr. V. S. Sukthankar’s paper “Palaeographic Notes’* 
p. 312 of the “Bhandarkar Commemoration Volume”). It appears that Dr. 
Keilhorn himself at a subsequent date quietly accepted D. R. Bhandar¬ 
kar’s reading of the dato. I need not go into detailed reasons for 
rejecting Dr. Keilhorn’s reading (100 Harsha ) as they would be out of 
place hero. However, it will be ^interesting to note one important 
reason* Keilhorn roads the date thus:— SamVatsro , then a symbol for 
100; and, correcting the ligature sro into sarah (H^:), deduces the date 
as 100 and conjectures it to belong to the Harsha era. Dr. Hoernlo in 
his paper of 1904 A. D., noted just above, shows that the error arose 
from regarding sro or sra as a letter symbol, it is simply a figure 
representing 100 as a multiplicative factor, and the subsequent symbol 
which Dr. Keilhorn regarded as that for 100 is nothing but a symbol 
for the figure 9, thus yielding the date 900. 

D. R. Bhandarkar had, two years before Dr. Iloernle, foreshadowed 
this discovery (sef3 J B B R A S, 1902, “Epigraphic Notes and Questions , 
III” p. 411). He then read the symbol which Dr. Keilhorn read as 100, 
correctly as 9, but he did not then definitely show how the multiplicative 
factor of 100 came and yielded 900. It was in 1916 A. D. (Ind. Ant. 
July Epigraphic Notes and Questions , XXII, “Partabgarh Inscriptions" 
p* 123) that ho (D. R, Bhandarkar) split up the ligature trso into ? 
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(d) The Ghatyal inscription of Kakkuka composed in 

Prakrit, dated 25 918 (apparently of the Vikrama 
era”) — A. D. 8G2, mentions JTSf^TT5 

(e) A1 Bcroni 2fi speaks of “ Guzrai ”, A. D. 1030; 

(f) Sridhara’s Devapattafia PraSasti mentions the word 

TnT?"|^T: (the Pra^asti is dated V. S. 1273=A.D. 
1216) 27 ; 

(g) Marco Polo speaks of “Gujrat” (A. D. 1254—1324); 


(of Samvat) and r S o, which was the same as sro f and accepted Dr. 
Hoernle’s interpretation thereof as a symbol for 100. 

Finally, Cunningham ( Indian Eras, p. 64) referB to the Prithudaka 
(or Pehva) Inscription of Bhojadeva of Kanauj, and gives its date as 
882 A. D,, and in a footnote montions othor inscriptions of the same 
king, dated 876 A. I). (Gwalior) and 862 A. D. (Devgarh), and points 
out that the Raja Taranginl places Bhojadeva between 883 and 901 
A. D.. The date 706 A. D. over a century and a half before these, assigned 
by Dr. Keilhorn to the Daulatpura plate, cannot thus fit in with all this 
collective evidence. 

25. Thero is some discrepancy in the days of the week and month 
and in the nalcshatra as given in verse 19 of the inscription which is 
fully discussed by Munshi Debiprasad of Jodhpur, or rather by Dr. 
Keilhorn who prepared the paper from materials supplied by Munshi 
Debiprasad. The conclusion arrived at is that in spite of tliis discrepancy, 
there appears no reason to think why the year of the date too should be 
looked upon with suspicion. 

26. Al BeTuni's India , edited in the original Arabic by Dr. Ed* 
ward Sachau, p. 49, (chapter 18), 1.4. The word i8 written thus:— 

i. «. g&f (ledf with two nuJctds = l g af), Lpisft], zc, re, alif, and 
te ( = GuzrtU). 


Elliot’s History of India Vol. I, p. 59, footnote, gives Ob/ 
( =kilrdt or Gilrdi) p i road in ono Ms. of the original text, and, in 


another, thus: ( Guzhar&t ). But Elliot takes the name from 

Rashid-ud-dia who has taken the geographical portion of Al Biruni. 
But I looked up Dr. Sachau's edition of Al Beruni’s original text and 
found, as noted above, G‘u>zrdt. 

27. Ep. Ind. Vol. U, p. 445, 1. 13. 
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(h) Samara-Rasa (or Sanghapati Samarasinha Rasa) has 
the name gam (V. S. 1471). 28 

[[[ do not cite other intermediate mentions of the name, e. g. 
the mention by RajaSekhara-siiri (who wrote his Prabandha-KoSa 
in A. D. 1348) of the name Gujarat : W sft?TT 

gwoMn >” (Vide pre- 

face written by Pandit Sivadatta of the Oriental College, Lahore, 
to Nai shading a-Charita % p. 5. col. i, and, for the date of Prabandhar 
Icosha , p. 3, col. 1, last line; edited by the Nirnaya Sagara Press). 
The reliability of Raja&ekhara is discounted by some scholars. 
But that does not shake the patent fact that lit mentions the 
name Gujarat .] 

A brief remark about qrsftTW in (f) is called for. Dr. Fleet 
regards the in the T\ of this word as questionable." Dr. Buhler 
who edited this Pra£asti seems to take as the name of the 

country. But, I think it is (— the people of Gujarat) a 

taddhita formation from ITHrrrr; perhaps would be the 

correct form; any way it is the plural of ( — resident of 

This will account for the in the TT. This interpretation 
fits in well with the context also: &ca.. 

Dr. Fleet has a fanciful explanation of the in 3T^^L 
He thinks it is “connected in some way with 
The nature of %T the adverbial suffix of position,^ (Vedic ^t), 
which we have in ^ &ca., and notably 
in (amongst the Kurus and Panchalas-Satapa/^a 

Brdhmana , 3, 2, 3, 15).” But, obviously, this locative suffix fa or 
*T) by its very sense militates against the suffix furnishing 
the name of a province. If was equivalent to the locative, 
would mean “among the Gurjaras”, which is quite different 
from as the name of a country. **The land where the Gur¬ 

jaras found shelter, rescue faj-3 — to save) is a better explanation, 
though slightly far-fetched. 

28. Pt'dchlna Gurjara K&vya Sangraha (Gaokvad’s Oriental Series 
No. xiii), P . 37, srsfsft vrr«rr, st. 4. 

29. J R A S, 1906 A. D. pp. 458-460. 
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The termination 3T is given in PaniQi V-iv-56. This edtra is 
not shown as in the Vaidikt prakriyd by Bhattoji Dikshita; and no 
wonder; for there is no indication in the mtra itself or in any 
preceding sutras yielding of a word like *5?^. This 

would lead us to infer that at any rate in Panini’s time 3T was in 
use in Sanskrit as well, though any works of that period 

containing are not available now. MacdonelPs Vedic Grammar 
(VII1-031) shows 3f as a Vedic termination. Thus we can take 
it that, even if in Pacini's time 3r was not confined to Vedic usage, 
it virtually became a Vedic termination since. Or, it may be that 
Panini’s sutras dealing with Vedic usage are not exhaustive. 30 Now, 
it is highly improbable that the name nir?;3f which obviously came 
into use after the advent of the Gurjaras, and therefore many 
centuries after the Vedic period, would be formed by the help of a 
Vedic termination. 

These are the facts, the data from which we have to deduce a 
consistent theory as to the origin of the name Gujarat. As already 
premised above, this name either as *pTC3T or any other Sanskrit 
form is not to be found ia literature or record belonging to a 
period when Sanskrit was a'living language. Even in 642 A. D % 
this Sanskrit name or any other was not known. For Hiuen 
Tsiang calls the country Ku,~che-lo (Gujjar). 33 And in the chain 
of record noted above, (b) to (h), the earliest mention of 
is in the eighth century A. D. (b); and it is repeated in the ninth 
century (c); the Prakrit form occurs in the ninth century 

(d); while the modern form, appears first in the early part 

of the eleventh century, (e). 

30. We find *^331 in the Jirihad&ranyalca LTpanhhad I-iv-11. (35T 

5! sr?*TH srrcftswi * * * * Jn-wft ^ &ca. ) 

The TJpanishads a:e, no doubt, regarded as portions of Sruti . Yet, 
their language, although possessing characteristics of Vedic language, 
approaches Sanskrit a good deal. May it be that this was a 

reason which made Pfinini not to include the mtra about 3T in Ilia 
Vaidika set ? 

31. Walters on Yuan Chwang , 2,249, Vide Dr. Fleet’s article, 
JRAS 1906 A. D, pp. 453-460. 
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Now, it is obvious that the rattier artificial Sanskrit name, 
could hardly have existed outside the fictitious creations 
of Sanskritizers. The Prakrit name nsrCrU, too, appears to me 
to be a Prixkritized form of the popularly accepted name 
gsTW. I would add that even is a Sanskritized form of 

Gujjar or Gujar. :ia My theory, then, is that the Gurjars brought 
with them the name, Gujarat, and having come into voguo as such, 
it naturally found its Prakritized and Sanskritized forms 
and n^5fT at the hands of pandits and men of that class who are 
always fond of adopting such alterations. It is quite unlikely that 
the Gurjars, a foreign class themselves, could have coined the 
Sanskrit name, 

The question still remains: What is the 
„ G °f genesis and significance of $fTcl (at) in Gujarati 

I advance the following possible answers, 
conjecturally more or less: 

(i) In Gujarati we have STifik ( = a chieftain) and from 
it the word cWCicf is formed meaning “the office, 
or the dominion, of a chieftain.” The suffix 
here has the sense of an abstract termination; which 
may be compared to the English suffix, dom in 
kingdom, wisdom, and the like where dom lias the 
function of an abstract suffix. It may conjecturally 
be stated that the in Gmjardt is similar to 

that in 2PWRI* The sense would be-'Vid domain of 
the Gvjars .” 

(II) Arabic has the suffix at to form the plural number, 
e. g. ins an (a man), plur. insdndt (men); zdhir 
(a known thing), plur. zdhir at (known things). This 
suffix is applied generally to nouns in the feminine 
gender. However, this restriction may possibly be 

32. Mr. D. R. Blifindfirkar holds this same view in his paper on 
“Foreign Elements in Hindu Population ” Inti. Ant. XL, 1911 A. I). 
January p. 21. I go a step further and suggest that the at portion waa 
also Sanskritized into 
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relaxed. Thus Gvjardl may be the plural of Gujar* 
The plural sense would then be transferred into the 
sense of country occupied by the Gujars. This 
may gain color from the fact that in ancient India 
the names of countries were framed from the plural 
of the words expressing the people residing therein, 
e. g. ^T3T^T.‘, spsf:, f^*n : &ca.. Thus on this analogy 
Gujarat ( plural of Gvjar ) may denote the country 
occupied by the Gujars. True, the Indian custom 
of naming countries after the names of the tribes 
living there would not easily be transferred to 
ioreign tribes like the Gujars who came from outside 
India. Yet, it is conceivable that the Indian idiom 
may have been grafted on the foreign names either 
by the residents of India by force of habit or by the 
Gujars themselves by way of imitation. 33 

(Ill) There is in Arabic a suffix, t or at, which 
amounts to a termination forming something like an 
abstract noun; e. g. WTOT; 

(=cnough), this termination, applied to the 

word Gvjar and the a (^0 in the suffix being length¬ 
ened by false analogy, the word Gujardt may have 
resulted. Possibly this \_at\ t may be traced to [a] - 
tta (Pr.), [a] (Skr.). 


33. I find Dr. lUililcr has offered a similar conjecture as rogards 
the suffix, (without advancing the theory about the naming of countries 
in India). Vide Epigr. Ind. Vol. II pp. 445 and 438 (PraJasti XXXV 
in the volume). He says (p. 438):— 

“Gujardt itseif is probably a hybrid formation, the Arabic Collective 
affix, dt 9 being added A o the name of the Gurjara or Gujar clan.” 

It may be noted that Arabic has no suffix dl in the collective sense 
but only as a plural-forming suffix. However plurality and collectivity 
are very near each other. I would also point out that taking Gurjara 
as a Sanskritized form of the foreign name Gujar, the word Gujardt 
need not be regarded as a hybrid, the Arabic dt may very well have 
been brought by the Gujars from Arabia. 
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At any rate Gujarat can thus be Prakritized into Gujjarattd 
(the feminine ending being a further modification made to indicate 
the term or the like). 

It may be asked: the change of 37 tTT ( JJSTTvTT) to 3TKT (Guja¬ 
rat) presupposes the process of the simplified conjunct and length¬ 
ened preceding vowel, and similarly in the theory that Gujarat 
was Prakritized into Gujjarattd , this process is equally recognized, 
though as a reverse "process. Now' this process is a characteristic of 
the post-Apabhram^a language, whereas the name, Gujjarattd , is as 
old as 862 A. D (the date of the Ghatyal inscription, which has 
i. e. over five centuries before the simplification process 
started or got into full swing. The answer is easy. As I have pointed 
out in Yol. I of these Lectures (pp. 391-392), the principle 
underlying this process is, in an embryonic form, as old as the early 
Prakrits, nay, as old as Panini. It was thus quite natural to adopt 
this process in Prfikritizing Gujarat into Gujja-ratta.” 3 4 We are 
therefore on fairly solid ground in holding that Gujarat was the name ') 
brought by the Gurjaras, and that it got Prakritized into Gujjarattd j 
and Sanskritized into Gurjaratrd by’a backward process at the hands | 
of pandits and men of that class, in inscriptions and such writings. 

34. The principle of the simplified conjunct and lengthened pre¬ 
ceding vowel is seen also in the period 40 to 46 Saka Era, = 118 to 124 
A. D., the dateB of the inscriptions of Ushavadfita (son-in-law of 
Nahapana); for is Prakrit of 0 r is Sanskrit of 

(For the Sanskrit equivalenting and the dates see J E A S, 
1890 A. D., “The Western Kshatrapas 7 by Bhagvfinlfd Indraji, edited 
by Prof. Eapson, p. 462. Also see Bhandarkar’s Early History of the 
Delckan , p. 20, last para). Ushavaddta must have been a Scythian name, 
which w r as probably Sanskritized into Rishahhadatta (like Gurjaratrd 
from Gujardt). A Nasik Inscription distinctly calls Ushavad&ta a 
Saka. (Ep. Ind., VIII, pp. 85-86). D. E. Bhandarkar regards him as 
a &aka (Scythian); (see his paper on Foreign Elements in the Hindu 
Population, p. 14 Ind. Ant. January, 1911 A. P.). Eapson regards 
Ushavadc^ta’s name a Hinduized name (Catalogue of Coins, Andhras, 
W. Kshatrapas etc., p. civ, n, i). The name Ushavaddta is found at 
least in one inscription written in Sanskrit (Plato VII in G aurishankar’s 
Palaeography of India), and in D. E. Bhandarkar’s “Foreign Elements”, 
p. 14 Ind. Ant. XL, January 1911 A. D.. 

26 
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It may be asked,“how was it that, while A1 Masudi and Abu 
Zaid in 943 A. D. and 916 A. D. knew only Juzr or Guzr and not 
Gujardt , only half a century later A1 Biruni gets hold of the name, 
Gujarat, or something very similar to it ? The question is not easy to 
answer. The facts remain as stated, and we are concerned with them, 

I leave the question for solution by better informed students. 35 
For the purpose of our inquiry, this much is clear, that the word, 
Gujarat , did not obtain admittance in literature much before 1500 
Y. S. ( Kdnhadade-Prabandha being written in Y. S. 1512, which 
mentions the name for the first time in that literature); or if we 
accept Vasiupala-Tejapdla lidsa as an earlier work, Gujardt may 
have found place in literature in the fourteenth century of Vikrama 
Era. And I may repeat that Gujarati as a name of the language 
is merely of very recent origin, i. e. not much before Y. 8. 1700. 
And this is what we are specially concerned with here. 

Although Gujarati, as we know it, began about 1750 V. S., a 
historical survey of Gujarati literature would be incomplete and 
uncritical without an examination of the literature of the three 
centuries that preceded Y. S. 1750. This literature, though 
written in a language different from our modern Gujarati, cannot 
be ignored, because historical continuity will demand its recognition. 
Again, the literature of later Gujarati has drawn much of its 
inspiration and adopted many models from the earlier literature. 
The sources of some of Premananda’s poems are now traced back 
to Bhalana and other poets older than Premananda, for instance, 
and these are not mere sources, but models which he actually 
copied. The relation between the earlier and later language is 
such that it would not be proper to call the later works translations 
of the earlier ones; the earlier language was not foreign either 

35. I must emphasize the fact that Al Biruni’s Gujarat lay S. E. 
of Kanauj and had its capital somewhere near Jaipur; it was Dot the 
Gurjarade§a over which the Chfdukya kings ruled during Al Biruni’s 
time and the capital of which was Anahilavada, which Al Biruni speaks 
of as Anhalwara (or rather Nahalwara) and places 60 parsang* (*=480 
miles) S. W. of Narana, the capital of Gujarat* mentioned by him. The 
natural inference would be that the present day Gujarat did not bear 
that name in Al Biruni’s time. 
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geographically or structurally. It was an earlier stage in the long 
stream of evolution. For these reasons, we shall begin our 
historical survey of the literature of Gujarat with Karasinha Mehta 
and Mirabai, who may be regarded as beginning the literature of 
Gujarat, though they did not begin the Gujarati language. Litera¬ 
ture prior to these two poets must necessarily be excluded from 
this survey of ours on linguistic grounds. If you call to mind 
the 36 specimens of the language of this period, the period before 
V. 8. 1450, you will see that by no stretch of meaning can we 
call it Gujarati or early Gujarati. As a matter of fact, the language 
in which Narasioha Mehta, Mira, Bhima and Padmanabha wrote 
in the fifteenth century (Vikrama era), was later ApabhramSa, well 
recognized by Gujarati scholars of authority. The language in which 
the poems of Narasinha Mehta, and Mirabai have come down to us 
in their present form was certainly not the language in which they 
were written (or rather composed) by their authors. They have 
passed through a number of alterations from generation to gener¬ 
ation. The chief reasons for this state of things are:— 

(1) The scribes, professional as well as lay ones, being 

themselves speakers of Gujarati as their mother- 
tongue, from time to time altered the language to 
bring it into conformity with the language of their 
own time, as much as possible; 

(2) The poems of these two poets, singing the praises of 

Bhakti (devotion to Krishna), became so very popular 
amongst the masses that they passed by tradition 
more from mouth to ear than from manuscript to 
manuscript in the first instance. Asa result the 
language of the poems took an impress from the 
speakers of the language according to their will, 
education and culture. Even the oldest available 
Mss. of Narasinha Mehta’s poems are in a language 
far removed from his period. 37 

36. For instance, Bee the specimens given at pp. 8-15 supra . 

37. In the introductory essay on “Gujarati Poetry” in the First 
volume of Brihat-Kdvya Dohana % Icch&ram Sftryaram Desai writes:— 
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As regards Bhalana who flourished between 1490 and 1570, 
V. S., 38 his works have met with two kinds of fate. While his 
Kddambart (a poem based on the Sanskrit story by Bana, in fact 
a translation of it), on account of the subject-matter being above 
the capacity of the masses and appreciable only by scholars, has 
come down in the language of his own times, (in fact the Ms. came 
to light only half a century ago), though certain alterations in the 
forms, e. g. the srft type instead of the type, indicate the 

scribe’s adjustment to his own times, (the copy being made in 
V. S. 1672), the several stray poems, as also Akhyanas or popular 
stories, written by the same poet appear at present in a modern garb 
linguistically. These latter underwent the same metamorphosis 
as Narasinha’s and Mira’s poems that were on the lips of the 
people more than in the pages of manuscripts* Mr. Manilal 
Bakorbhai Vyasa has shown by quoting comparative extracts from 
Hari-Ltla, of Bhima Kavi, as printed in the GujardlSdla Patra on 
the one hand and in the Brihat Kavya Dohana on the other, and 
from two different copies (Mss.) of Panchopdkhydna by a Jain 
poet, Guna Meru (V. S. 1600 or thereabouts), how the language 
gets materially altered in its transit from copy to copy. 30 

These prefatory observations will suffice. 


*TT7r ffr. rjm ft? TT. fftaicl 

SJTW ^00 q?; <5<slTq!5t 

q* T5KT ?wqi 5 ft, art arftsx ^ 
qd q;qf spft q *xmqx qmw 

q qi*rt froq^ w qft *wx% k qfcmqx 

avt qiqx it q 5t ” 

(Page 14 of the Essay). 

This was written in A. D. 1886 (=V. S. 1942). The Ms., which was 
about 300 years old then, must therefore belong to V. S. 1642 or there¬ 
abouts. The language of the 13 songs in question presents features which 
may have existed in the seventeenth century of the Vikrama era. 

38. See R£mal3,l Chunilal Modi’s book on Bhalana p. 155, last para. 

39. See his Introduction to Vimala-pralandha , p45 to 48. 
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Before entering upon the literary survey proposed by me, I 
wish to indicate, once for all, the principles which will guide me 
in examining the literature in its chronological aspect as also in 
regard to the nature of the language. These principles are 
as under:— 

(1) The interval between the date of the composition of 

a work and the date of the manuscript copy should 
be an effective factor. 

The reason for this is obvious. It arises from the fact that 
the copyists’ mother-tongue may be near or removed from the 
language in which the work they are copying was composed, and 
this would affect the chances of the copyists modifying the language 
of the work into that of their own times. The shorter the interval 
between the two dates, the fewer the chances of alteration 
of language. 

(2) If the interval between the two dates is long the 

question whether the language in the manuscript 
should be regarded as the language of the period 
of composition or that of the copy must depend 
partly on intrinsic evidence and partly on collateral 
external evidence. 

In cases of this nature, some students of old literature are 
inclined to be on the safe side and take the later date i. e, the 
date of copying as the period represented by tne language of the 
manuscript. I think there should be no hard and fast rule. 
There may be distinct mention in the work itself of the date of 
its composition, which will be conclusive evidence outweighing 
all other factors. Or it may be that other works of undisputed 
dates may possess language which may be similar in type to the 
language of the manuscript you are considering, in which case the 
date of copying need not be taken ate representing the period of 
the language. 

(3) The language of a manuscript may, as a rule, be 

regarded as some years earlier than the language 
of the period in which the work is actually composed* 
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This may be a useful and safe principle, but it has to be 
followed with discretion and caution. A good deal depends on 
the nature of the contents of the work. For instance, take the 
Mugdhavabodha Auhtiha . It is a treatise on Sanskrit grammar, 
and the treatment is in a vernacular language, juBt as an English 
writer would treat the grammar of a foreign language (Sanskrit, 
Gujarati, Hindi &ca.) in English. There would be no justification 
in such a case to put the language of the work at a period earlier 
than its composition. On the other hand, especially in the case of 
poetical works, some writers are tempted to write in language 
some years older than that of their own age. But a good deal 
must depend on collateral evidence, and the evidence of actual 
linguistic evolution in this matter. 

(4) The distinction between Jain Gujarati and Non-Jain 
(or, as it is called, Brahministic) Gujarati;—The 
question is how far should this distinction be re¬ 
spected in deciding whether the language of the work 
is the language of the people and of the times. 

The rule I would observe would be this: The mere fact that 
a work is written by a Jain should not be a deciding factor; a good 
deal must depend on the nature of the contents. Works specially 
dealing with Jain religion, philosophy, and connected subjects, are 
likely , only likely, to have been written in language which was not 
of the country. But other works, for instance, ordinary R&sas, 
Prabandhas &ca. may not necessarily be regarded as written in Jain 
Gujarati (as it is named) simply because the authors were Jains. 
For instance, the Kdnhadade-prabandha is certainly not in Jain 
Gujarati. It is written by a non-Jain. If it had happened to have 
been from the pen of a Jain, certain people would have set it down 
as a work in Jain Gujarati. In the specimens given in Mr. 
Chimanlal Dalai’s paper on Patan Manuscripts there are some 
writings by non-Jains, the language of which does not differ in any 
way from that of the Jain writers. It could not be that, in an age 
when Jainism and Brahminism were in opposite camps, a non-Jain 
would care to imitate the Jain style. 
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(5) Obviously and designedly used artificial language 
must not be regarded as representing the period 
of the work. 

There are some works which abound in Magadhi and other 
obsolete peculiarities of language and we can at once discard them 
as foreign to the time of the work so far. Such works are Silavati- 
no Rasa for instance. We have also noticed before some obsolete 
formations in Vimala-prabandha. As I have already given an 
illustration before, we cannot regard words like 
etc. used by Rao Bahadur KeSavlal H. Dhruva in his writings as 
linguistic features of our times. I may add another instance. Mr, 
Nanalal Kavi has used the purely obsolete word in one 

place. 41 The word meant the sea in the old ballad lore of Kathiu- 
vada and it may be in use in Kathi language even now, for ought I 
know. But in the literature of these days it is certainly an obsolete 
word, attractive though it be in its old and romantic associations. 
None the less it is not a word which can be regarded as one known 
to Gujarati literature of our day. To do so would make wrong 
history. The same remarks apply to certain poems written by 
some young Kathiavadi writers in a language designedly foreign 
to our times, the language of the romantic ballad literature or 
Kathiavada of by-gone days. 

Having built this foundation, we may now think of the 
superstructure in this literary survey. As said before, we begin 
with the latter half of the fifteenth century of the Vikrama era. 
The towering figures marking the epoch are Narasinha Mehta and 
Mirabai. 13 Both sing of Krishna as loving devotees, both had 

40. See supra pp. 15-16. (an early form of = affection, 
now certainly obsolete) which I now add to the list there given is used 
by K. B. K. H. Dhruva in his translation of Gita-Govi?ida. 

41. This word can be traced back to which is found 

in Bh&lana’s Kddambari (see p. 81,1. 7, K. H. Dhruva’s edition). 

42. The orthodox acceptation of Mlrabai’s period is the fifteenth 
century A. D.. Several scholars have attempted to place her a century 
later and make her a contemporary of Akbar. They also reject the 
tradition which makes her the wife of Kumbha Rana, and state that 
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passed through severe trials and tests and persecution on account 
of their faith, and both came out through them brightened and 
chastened. However, the poetry of the former has the rough 
features of a man, that of the latter the grace of a woman. Un¬ 
fortunately, their works are not handed down to us in the language 
in which the poets wrote them, and the charm of the originals, 
as we may call them, has considerably suffered in consequence. I 
need not reproduce the suggestive criticism of the poetry of these 
two which Mr. Krishnalal M. Javeri has given. For that I would 
refer you to his useful and valuable work entitled “Milestones in 
Gujarati Literature.” I shall only give selected specimens from 
the works ol each of these two poets:— 

NAUASINHA MEHTA. 

( 1 ) 

SR? Otctr sftasmsr ^ erht 
hrORto srmft effa k mfw \ 
yscn ©oft R? k 5 ?TTf® \ 

^it ’rfersr k swi 

'sp? hr: % eg 

hrht sftafrcrsr k srsi ^r artfori \ 

5TJr*ft hr k wr siw artful V 

rin^T hr % \ 

33-qt HfoSTHt M k RRarl \ fa. 

'jjot tftH tRh§T % \ fa ; 

**RT; WTT HTRt UH % \ <5*3. 

SR WR % 5fT5T k ^>HT \ «fcs; 

srr% HTftg % nWt(^r) *rg *rsft > efa. 

TRft HK 3*3; 

SR *r (?ROrqr) % stum*: % <tr^ 

she was the queen of Bhojar&j. In the absence of convincing proof, I 
do not accept the view which needlessly rejects the orthodox tradition. 
Thus I join her with Narasinha Meht& as his contemporary. 
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?*TOT ^ TO'1 * rn^ ar ST>WT T 

•IJ% TOqT T^TORR % TfRRT TORT \ TO*. 

TOfTO ?RI Rt* TO $ 1R RTRT V <?fa ; 
to tot toTOrt =rm % rat tort V <5p. 

It is unfortunate doubly that we have im means of verifying 
(lie genuineness of pieces like this, and that the charm of the old 
language of Narasinha Mehta’s lines is lost to us by obvious mani¬ 
pulation of the language of ilu- poems. 1 Inn e a furth-r reason 
for doubting the authorship of this particular poem in the torm 
of its composition. It is the well-known <iarh/ form which, m i 
have reasons for holding, belonged to a voi\ later period, as hvn* 
as Dayaram. l>ni even in ju piv-nuit condition one mu: sec /hr 
grace of language and -impb beauty o! d» , scripl ion. As regard- 
the sense it is possible to read an esoteric meaning in the external 
description of the ntsirltLi here. 

Leaving this piem aside ;e of doubtful goiHimcness. might 
turn to one or two indisputable poems: — 

( 2 ) 

'TUTRT m R5&T qteqT %LR rm- 
^ tit *rm r rm. 
rn iTRjfr, jtr mfiL 

VtUtoto pp r>r, far* >jj tstt % 

=TTTOT m 'TR-ft. TO$ RT. p .' 5TOJTTT. 

5TT gTJRT ?*$TOI. STRRT RTO 

m't TOTTOT, TO 5TR55t TO; 

TTOT^TT RT Tgl, RR TORT flTTffj 

ftiJR TOR TOTOT '-JR 2R*»RTO: 

RTOI ST|R -TTOT TOT, TR =r •'T, TO 
t'r TOT SIR :tCt. RTR TOOt =T|ii|, 

UfR/RR R RTO TORTO riR RiTRTT. 

SISTT TORT TO? »Tf RT TOR? TO; 

rrt trt ttkt ftp sWr. 

27 
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gfoinr hr mw Tm, r -r 

tRmrm Rufi unir i msn k ft*'*!*. 

(Opening pada of Rasa-sahaxrarpadi .) 
here is n living picture of a unique pastoral dance, which 
Insled throughout a moonlit night six months in length. The gopis , 
clad in rieh midis inched up gracefully to facilitate the movements 
in the dance, the elolh-ends similarly fastened round their waists, 
and m the centre of the circle of these damsels, some fair, some 
drown, hut all lovely in their youth and grace, stands the hero of 
the scene, the ever attractive Krir-hna. The stillness of the moonlit 
midnight is cleverly brought out by the poet in a single stroke: 
“\ T o words are uttered, none are heard, they speak little and in 
low tones' 1 ’ which aNo marks .lehr complete surrender to the fascin- 
a! mu of the dance; Tiii- siillpe as al-'D tin* magic elTect of the 
h nn*< and song i i i; -j( hv i !i • ;/<: ti-'s in 1 lie i r euek nrs weet notes are 
similarly brougii' oui by a ch-v i imaginative touch: 

Ill" moon stood -nil! (in her course). [Tin.' naturalness ol this 
imagining will he pu.vived when 1 tell you that a child, three 
ear o 1 age. wah-iiiug a //n7w performance oil a moonlight night 
remarked to nm • inr<*: "Look heie. Tim nmon is listening to the 
-: >ngs.“ ] Tin* prime r set in a scene of unirjue beauty, a still 
nigih will! it;w calm unbroken In the song. and the sound of anklets, 
drum- ami cymbal*, the silent, moon watching: the rasa in fascinated 
iixedmrs. and the go.Is wal-Uiing the wiiolo in rapt admiration. 
Hie effect is secured hv a flow ef natural and simple words of 
pristine grace and e;rv movement. 

(o ) 

isfw * wwi i\<n yrm 4r, 

b ^ 5 n “a t ^ 

thuuti 

5T<it foir flt'T. fsjw •! e 

iuru3ir*rr *mt %fk w.m 

3*4.1 T'l 
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H^H %HHW ud 

huTt iff! tz \. fnu«3 ho 

^55?55 TijlH HUtH UTH 

Vunf nit? sd IhrV ?it^: 

-JTR^t?r u’r, 

rthht HR.urr u:k ?p~. fnm ho 

H'lT fi«r, fpl, ft? f%OT H? -vzu 

5Hg-rZ 5155% Hir Ui Z flul; 

HU fun fumuT, ^"T fu^r , 

HUT PUSTU rrr urn Utui. 1HTP Ho 

•IT -VZ SfruHWT n HI *f HR 

3iru Trunt Hit *?T%, 

Ht&TPUj ?HTHt U-T.'T: 5Zf(ur 

SWHr HHHT tfH ST!%. THm %„ 

Mere is perhaps the sublim es( jnem of Xarasiuha Alehta, nay, 
one of the sublimest pieces in the. lit.-rature of the world.. The 
poet combines here philosophic irnighi wi(h pietm l> muty. II** 
sees ami asks us to sm in liie cosmic expiusr. in the expanse of the 
skies which symbolize the co.miios, 1 li * Lie.d Cosmic Soul crying 
out im T am 11 e’ ’ (HtSJH): in response to lhi> fry the poet long’s for 
death in Jfim , the death of (ho Individual sou' for there is nothing 
here below which is like Him (in fact tiimv m n jibing hut Him). 
Ills splendour is beyond the reach of humm iu'clled, which loses 
its way in the denial festival of the Universal Soul. Those who. 
by the help of Hove, have eaught bold' of the. eharin of ini parting; 
life to the dead, to the lifeless, are asked t.) realize the Living 
Essence in lifeless matter. They then M>e the vision of dazzling 
Light, Flight that is like myriads of suns, to them is vouchsafed 
the sight of a golden streak of that LighL (hey see the Lxisting, 
Living Joyous Paramttmd , enjoying his great game of joy-being 
visible in the various manifestations of the Universe: they see Him 
swinging in a cradle of golden Light. To them, this Paramdtmd 
Is an undying Lamp shining bright, eternally, a Lamp with in 
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wick, and unfed by oil of any kind. They s-ee him without their 
material eyes, they 1 " feel him, without any form though he is, they 
taste 1 1 is sweetness without tin* help of a material tongue. He is 
indestructible, incomprehensible, moves freely high above and down 
below; such is Nanisinha’s Lord, pervading all space. (Well, if 
so, he cannot be imprisoned and localized, one may ask. Nairn- 
siuha's answer is unique:) Yet Saints can catch hold of him and 
coniine him with the line thread of love. Here is a synthesis of 
knowledge and Love ($TR and at once subtle and sublime. 

I am tempted to give two more specimens, of a different type, 

(4) 

ftlWT =57t ?T?T HIT; 

ftft iff ft, fftCft 

aftt irkT tsHI ^t, i?A ftftr ?rtrr vt *irc 1 

ffT fffflft 5T5H5R; 

5ff ft ftffT % V rft^ftt ? ft? mft rft? % =5? ? 

% ft TffTFZffffft 'Rffff ? Weft fftffR ffft%. 

fffftft rqT r^rV-TT 5ft fffft'7 ft? 

■<n?*rR5ft ferft £, m qrzijq. 

iftf^JT’RT 5TT3? ffTf, ft U ft »J>TI ffSffff ? 

f ft jftffcsft ffg VTf *Tsft^T qTff. 

( Dana* Lila ). 

This gives us a. simple picture of Krishna’s pastoral pastime 
and interview with the shepherd girls, a picture full of attractive 
color and charm. 

( 5 ) 

*rrd *n*r * fttft ffsftsr nfrft ft. 

f qffff qftr ftf fftsftn ? rft j qrftft ft ? ffftft-ffo 

4.T I render the 1 'ord, in the text by the word ‘to feel,’ 

deriving; it not from qf^+f^T, hut from ^?5T = to touch, (the change of 
5T to *cT being seen in Gujarat! in a few cases, e. g. 
is ordinarily the Ap. of but the SJ change is visible in this case 

as a^osZ-Ap, phase, unless the HR may be a misreading for in H'Weft 
(the two letters being similar in a way in old Mss.). 
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srPT® ^tt t ? 

jt=tt sftr irrfr ^md ^ra t ? ar^^= 

TTT*ft IT&, rft 5TTT »rdrt STH* \; 

tf site ??rft =fti swt fesmnr #r t. ar^tefo 

This describes in a naive tone the heart-burning of a, Gopt 
during a temporary estrangement between Krishna and herself. 
The charm of the piece lies in its unaffected and gentle outpouiing 
and in the naturalness of the description of the two lovers, when 
Krishna deliberately shuns the shephred-girl at every turn. 

1 must now turn to Mifabai. I am handicapped here by the 
difficulty; greater than in the case of Narasinha Mehta, of selecting 
pieces of undoubted genuineness of authorship. Still I shall try 
and select the most probable pieces. 

(i) 

cwwff nfH t, ^rnisft, ttstwri srfinj. 

?iTf«T me mirf, srft sw Trmsfto 

mm jrter sftsw «r4t mft *jmi, sut o 

3Mf*fc?rcm v mmft rre btikt -huHt msr Tfei t 

u*j fiirr-T? mur, ms mr ^prfoqt -si fig r. trutsfta 

Mira’s attachment to Krishna (here purposely represented by 
the synonymous word ?!T*T ) in this piece is shown in an enlighten¬ 
ed view of God as really formless, the play-toy which she has found 
is no material idol or image, chiselled by no 

mortal hand: it is a toy to secure which great saints and Bishis 
have toiled in vain, but which comes to the lucky rare devotee, 
comes of its own accord playfully and gaily. It is the Inscrutable 
and Incomprehensible One standing in its splendid isolation on the 
top of the mountain of Nothingness; and Mira has its realization in 
the heart of a Bhaktani to whom it is a priceless toy. 

( 2 ) 

at wte fm$, arfarsft si 1 

STSRtT ^ 5(?T^r fT^ *T 
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ftsft dtft rft «m qaft *rfftft V, ft® 
art ft q??ftq q*ft ysrg ft hstst ft 
qmmftft 'TT# am qrftft ft. fto 
ftm* rnn* hstirs nfftqT h?t®t ft ft, 

qtftfT srrcft fttat fftt nftq ft, fto 

qrf «ftri% jjg fftrqr hhtc ft ft, 

gr^T nft it ?ft qfftft ft, ^?t fto 

The poet here gives expression to the begetting difficulties and 
misery of this life and to reliance on the Better Life. This life is 
like a wild lire in a forest, from which there is no escape, the only 
hope which sustains her is the shelter to be had in (residence 

elsewhere: viz-life in the Great Beyond). She again compares 
this life to a great ocean where only the help of God, the great 
Guru (Teacher) can save her from a watery grave. 

( 3 ) 

rW 3TT<jft mtmj HITT qlTT ft, 

hi ft<T Ht sifcftft qfcft ft, I 5ft. 

|3Tf\ ^miHT i 31#t3T?ft it 
nift hT* qftft ffmm f. httt 

'HT ft TTqmt ft f) 5ft, 

*Tlft fr ft T.ftteT ft HKT qftu® 

5TT ft qtfqmT ft ft sft, 

rtft q<JI5T ftqrc qift ft smTITT ft HKT sfKTo 
qif nWft qg fftrqmi gn ftr 5ft, 
ftsft amft qrftn ft. httt 4kro 

Mira, lays^Jwre before her brother devotee her heart and (in a 
metaphorical fcnd metaphysical sense) her body (her inner self). 
The brother devotee is asked to light the lamp of spiritual insight 
or sympathy which will show the charms and happiness of her inner 
self; he will find therein blooming gardens where peacocks raise 
their joyous notes; he will have eight there of a beautiful lake 
wherein the swan (i. e. the soul or the Great Soul) lives merrily; he 
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will have spread before him there a row of shops where she aks 
the visitor to make endless purchases of spiritual wares. She 
concludes with a prayer that (in order to fulfil this ideal of hers) 
she may ever live at the feet of saints (or the Great Saint, God). 

(4) 

srt& sfkn *rk, m ?rrcr qr irk sftorr %• 

nk ^ sW ft sfk sjsrefk. 

- 4 * * * ^ pT sprek. mo 

itcjtc m *rpt *fkr um ^k. ^0 

4 kfo ug fik^T g'JT srgvft sjto =311. ?i*je 

Here is a poem in a different vcm throwing on the screen a 
picture in a few items of sound and sight, a( tltc same time 
making it a subtle background for the lonely figure of the hr ro¬ 
ne proceeding in a gentle shower of rain to meet tier lover-god. 
A sma'l difficulty confronts me in this pic *c, ;u ihc first line is 
addressed to iladha (presumably by Krishna) while the fourth line 
speaks of a woman (Iiadha herself going to meet Krishna) who 
herself utters this line. Barring this, tlie setting of black clouds and 
glistening lightning, the notes of the peacock, the chataka, 
and the cuckoo, and the drizzle of the gentle rain, behind and 
about the solitary woman determined to meet her lover, presents n 
vivid picture, in which it is not difficult to read an occult sense, the 
devotes proceeding to his God through the difficulties oE this life, 
where if he is hampered by darkness and affliction, his journey is 
also enlivened by the encouraging notes of supernatural inspiration. 

It is possible to give a new interpretation to this song w’hich 
will get rid of the difficulty noted just now. The first part of the 
song may be the words addressed by Krishna to Bad ha and the 

1 . an ot guess wli-u, wMnis these aslerisks of omission stand for. 
The editor of the Bril tat Kavya doha»a throws no light. Presum¬ 
ably the gap represents an undecipherable portion in the Ms.. 
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third, fourth and fifth lines would be the reply of Radha to Krishna. 
Thus Krishna speaks of the inviting and love-inspiring notes of the 
singing birds, while Radha draws attention to the rain wetting the 
fringe of her garment, and winds up by suggesting that she risks 
this discomfort because Krishna is her =5^?, lie has robbed her 

of her heart. It is equally possible to read an esoteric meaning in 
this interpretation too: God finds and sympathetically and en¬ 
couragingly shows the charms to be found in the life of man on 
earth and the devotee is ready to meet Him through the hard¬ 
ships of thaf life. 

Next we take up Radmanabha whose Kanhadade-prabcindha , 
attractive as it is as a link in the history of the Gujarati language, 
Hands prominent as a literary work; for it is a rare example of a 
I poem treating a secular and historical subject. It also presents some 
charming literary pieces. Here are some:— 

(i) 

trfcft fas? awrft snr fa ; 

stt? 7 pi m? t%, ^ II 

?nc fafap sfapCT, sfaf wiror-Trn: fa 11 
*rs %% *^t, faafa fa II 

fas* <fa TT3 fa || 

arrfi?, slfas fa || 

W'Pt sffa irfaf ^ r K fa 11 

This is a song of welcome to the conquering hero, Kanhadade, 
on his first rctutn from the battlefield after defeating the Mussul¬ 
man army, a song in simple touches of the painter’s brush presenting 
before us a group of city damsels wearing sadis of fresh tints, pearl 
necklaces on the bosom, wrist ornaments and jingling anklets, 
holding in their hands gold trays, decorating the courtyard with 
patterns studded with pearls, marking the hero’s forehead with the 
red paint of welcome, and wishing long life to Kanhadade with his 
inseparable companion, his brother Viramade. 



Iis Bvoumoti (continued) - 21? 

( 2 ) 

w <T 3 ?ft ft wssfl 3 ft, ft^rT $w «rm. 

*ftg 'rtef ’rnrf^r -9^ 3ft, gg <sft$ ggrft. 

«rf s?«i *ft> 5 ft 3^ ^tR. 

*ft$ sft=T^f 3ft, 3Tlft 3TI7 g*nft. 

ftara i sftng sft, T^rf^i srftft «n$. 

fttS^TT 3ft, <ftg ft^T T?°i Jf 3TT?. 

35 3T<5ftaft JTragft 5ft jft=rf !ffft 3fJT 

^ftsoft ft 3ft m*r f^*r dt’ift ut?. 

This is a sweet little lyric in the middle of a big narrative 
poem. The occasion is this: The daughter of the ruler of Delhi 
is, by the poet’s imaginative superimposition in the story, shown a 
in love with Vim madeva, brothel* of Kiuiliadadeva, and she claims 
him as her husband in funner births. She goes as the King’s repre¬ 
sentative to Jalor and. interviews Kanhadadeva and Viramadeva, u 
curtain being placed between her and the two Rajput princes. She 
then describes her union with Viramadeva in previous births, and 
her feelings on account of being separated from her rightful lord 
in the present birth. Slu; contrasts her condition with the happy 
state of the female crane enjoying the company of her mate in the 
rainy season; blames her ill luck, attributing it to some unknown 
offence given to the god of love; she passes her days in misery and 
the nights grow long to her; she likens her condition to that of a 
fish taken out from a stream, pining as she is for her lover day and 
night. (Viramdeva accepts Inn* account of previous births, hut 
rejects her advances, and the story goes on in its course of bloody 
battle and death). 

( 3 ) 

<tfS 5T*T 3TT3J *fta 3 ft; 

3F srStgur «rt; ‘ stst a &rc° T 3 ft ? 

sgwr s'sw ffoi ? 

j m t armsft. 

28 
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4 nt nun* *n*«, i at nirft srft srrft aft; 
arw qn sftift ns, ^ n font* aft. 
wn«i n?f »3 * «rom nwaft, 

t swrjft nNfti, i *r mnaft. 

After several ups and downs in the fight, Viramadeva is killed on 
the battle field, and his head is taken, embalmed, to Delhi, and when 
presented before the Delhi princes, the head turns the face away 
from her as, while alive, Viramadeva had sworn not to see the face of 
the princess. At this, the princess laments and the lament is embodied 
in this lyrical piece, just above quoted, where-in her unhappy con¬ 
dition is described in a few but expressive words. She recalls the love 
between her and Viramadeva in previous births, tears stream down 
and wet her necklace, and she hates the pearls on her neck, which, 
once charming, were now an aversion to her, for what was the object 
now in such adornments 1 She addresses the lover’s head; “Oh grace* 
ful and accomplished Kaval why are you offended with me 1 I am 
mad with love, although you were born in the Songira Chahuvan 
clan; you are the giver of life to me, 1 am your wedded wife; Oh do 
not forget the love we bore each other, only one birth apart! My 
heart is agitated, and you hear me not ! Now that you have marched 
towards heaven, in death I will not leave thy company.” 

We have a number of works by several poets, subsequent to this 
period, which are noteworthy more for their linguistic interest than for 
literary merit of an outstanding nature. I shall therefore refrain from giv¬ 
ing any specimens from them, and content myself with a mere mention 
of the names, authorship and dates of some of them. Here they are:— 


Name of work. 

Author. 

Date. 

Sftaharana 

Karmana Mailtri 

Y. 8. 1526 

Daiama Skandha 

Ke6ava Kavi 

V. S. 1529 

Hari-lila 

Bhima 

• V. S. 1541 

Prabodha-pmkatia 

D 9 

V. S. 1546 
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It may be noted that No. 4 in this list is practically a synopsis 
of the Sanskrit play, Prabodhachandrodaya. The poet begins thus: 

(sic. 1 WS ) faH** I 

•faMwfcr (sic. 1 *1 ) « * II 

We may skip over these works therefore and pertinently turn 
to other poets of the same and subsequent periods. We begin with. 

Bhdlana 

His best known works are Kadamhart ( a metrical translation of 
Bana’s original work ), and two Nalakhyanas. We have no time for 
other works out of his voluminous compositions. I cull only a few 
specimens:— 

Kdclambari (About the middle of the 16th century V. S.) 

( 1 ) 

emr nn ^ “fW ns * ws i 

sn*mT5U*HT ejn ft ft ms nrc i 
3 * 3*3 Tnmn n 

mvr sifh srgsft grsg i 
n as i <nnt nsl ffl ^ fog arim u 
| «n% ?rfn i 

13Tf5 nfareg nft nrfn u 

n nfo sftg nft ^ snnrer W’ i 
goft faft nfn 5*r «rrfn fog <nc{n 11 

(Pp. 41-42.) 

The simple charms of this beautiful passage is untranslatable. 
I shall not attempt a verbal or close translation, lest the poetry of 
the piece should escape in the attempt. I shall only describe the 
contents. Vilasavati, King Tarapida’s queen, is here depicted as 
lamenting the misfortune of her childless state. Her maid of honour 
relates to the king the queen’s mental condition; 
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“ Fruitless ”, says the queen, “ fruitless is my union with my 
husband ! Oh when shall 1 ever clasp my child to my bosom and 
imprint kisses on his cheek ? To me is denied the sight of my 
child laughing in my lap and displaying two tiny teeth and a face 
shining with its beauty, while having his drink from my bosom ? 
When ever should I watch my child tripping lightly on his toes, the 
the anklet-bells .jingling on his feet. 1 sec no help. To see my child 
return from school, ink-pot and writing-board in hand, rushing up to 
me crying u Mummy dear ! " and holding me in his embrace, such 
happiness is not to be mine; my desire for such happiness is denied 
its fulfilment." Oh ! my Liege Lord ! daily mourns the queen this 
wise, the happy estate of motherhood being not her portion.” 

This picture will appeal with real force to those who are famil¬ 
iar with Indian domestic life. This piece is Lhfilanas own contribution, 
not to be found in Lanas original, and a liappy contribution it is. 

(->) 

ftcUT <rt 3TH I 

'T'Tlfe sf? TlfoT qrttft sVt ?T=ft I 

i ft?* 5:^ =t srrfar si 9T«Taoi n 
?ft ^ g?? ?i'i ftrcrc i 

irO ft ^51 srta ’i*t arft u 
TiftifT trift % ffi rqwt 1 

i sri ftit ^ft mtrepn sn<? 11 

^ftsraft m n'lriff w fir? sfartf ??ift i 
rrcftwft nft in f? ft? ft «rft 11 
Hift ?®f ??? m 3 ttHT < 5 ?ft 1 

arwsfftft ftf|§ srsqm ft r ? ftfi % smf ft^sr u 

(p. 116 11. 7-13) 

This passage comes in the story of MahaSveta related by her¬ 
self to Chandrapida. After describing in what terms she lamented 
the death of Pundarika she says; 
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“Thus I went on lamenting over ami over; 1 threw myself on the 
ground violently; the hair of my head flew wildly about, tears stream¬ 
ed from my eyes, and my whole frame was shaken with grief. I 
stroked my cheeks and my bosom with my hand, and crying aloud I 
spoke thus: “Oh Pundarika ! Thou art heartless indeed ! For thou 
dost not realize my grief.” Again I lifted him and put my arm 
round his neck; and showered kisses on him, crying “Oh ! my lord ! 
my beloved lord ! ” With heavy grief consuming my heart, I held 
in my fingers the pearl necklace ( which uus my love-token sent to 
him), and addressing it I said: “Shame to thee, oh wicked necklace ! 
You were close to him resting on his neck; verily you could have 
preserved the life of my beloved Pundarika. the while I could come 
up.” I bowed my lioad to Kapinjala and said : “Oh ! my lord ! bring 
thy friend back to life !” Clinging to Taralika’s neck, I wept bitterly 
and was being consumed by grief. I wonder now whence at that time 
words of lament flowed from my lips in the midst of my weeping; 
how untaught at the first attempt 1 learnt to heave sighs of grief.” 

Here is a piece of unique charm and liveliness:— 

(:>) 

ww vrrcr, ***& 

ferrets stroft srercrft irfe. 

fearercsT rfir ^t«t, jth, 

5Uf^T; 'SIt'jfl 

kjsn 

srrfrt Sift 

*nj7 3#; 7R ifa; 

mfa ^T*ft 

51^ =gt%, snfe, sptt arfe 

vnfe; fefr* gf?? wit. 

<Rtf 

srflrft, 

njn irafa ntffc. 
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qrfar arnsftfft, «rn fttfft, wrift fiv; 
ftWST W«fft HH S&fft; SW Wife Hlfft. 
wiffc snr*r arifft, qrfft gfori ft*r, 
wrfoft tfft wfftsft ftw w?ft ?ftr. 

( Kddamari, Puma-hh&ga, p. 33. ) 

This description, full of variety and vivacity, is Bhalana’s own 
contribution, not found in liana’s original. 

Only one more specimen; this one from the Nalakhyana . 

(4) 

Effa W*ft HS utfld t arisft HTfW HT«T> | 

5*wn*iwt ffHit w«wft \ n 

WHYR H5»ft WT?Hftan\ ft ft«qi qwft HT*t\ I 
ansft anfauH nw hwtht fftwwr ^ II 
^ % wsi ? qw sim fftn * i 

J ^3 

ft aj| w qftfftq* u 
ftte amrw sift ft 3ri? Hi<ft arm ft | 
fan wiwqf Hint wn ft gfft sn?t aft hsiith ft u 
nm h hut qpftaft ft aig =nft h»t ft 7 

Wn wftft 3ft nqift rft W$q qftft WWft U 

an w nw ft qwt wwi ^ ft | 
qfat HWW Hi*! auft ft? ft II 
gw ewiq wft ft ww »naft nw*r ft i 
ft *ft wr fan sunn qf? ft sfaftwr w ft n 
*mn% 5:W gft ft 5 |f| ft j:W H«TT% *TP 1 ft I 
WW <n WWW ftwft ft wfa ■HT'rft ft II 
f WWW arroftft an<nft ft fag ft* ft I 
ft^T wnftsft w£ ft w TTwft ftk ft u 
*W faft 5n*W ft ^flft SWW ft I 
wta wr wnft *ft anaft ftwT aw ft u 
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Damayanti, deserted unawares by her husband, Nala, in a trackless 
jungle, full of dangers from wild animals, addresses these lines to her 
unseen lord and pours out her grief in helpless solitude in words full 
of simple pathos: 

“How have I wronged you, of my lord ! Do come if only to tell 
me that. My beloved ! extend your helping hand when I am sinking 
down in the ocean of misery. They called you the dutiful King; 
Oh ! do not falsify that name. Oh ! thou solace of my heart ! Come 
and clasp me in your soothing embrace. At the marriage altar you 
swore that our hearts were one; do not prove that false now; can it 
ever be that our hearts should now be separate ? I do* not see you be¬ 
fore my eyes, I hear no answer from you now; what has moved you 
to flee and liide yourself 1 Or are you simply trying to deceive me in 
joke ? This wicked breath of mine leaves me not; the death I crave 
comes not to me. When the husband has left and deserted me, whose 
shelter can I seek ] This thick forest frightens me, alone and weak 
woman that I am. Praching thirst dries up my lips; oh my lord ! 
give me a cooling draught of water; verily I know the son of Virasena 
cannot be mean. I care not for my own misfortune; it is for you I am 
anxious; when, tired and worn out, you will drop down on the ground, 
who will soothe you with the stroking hand 1 In our united wanderings 
I used to fetch you wild fruit and cool water for drink; patiently I 
used to wait on your comforts thus. All about in this forest powerful 
tigers, lions and even monkeys, frighten me; and yet none of them 
puts an end to my life in this miserable life of mine.” 

Vimala-prabandha (V. s. 1568) Edited by Manilal B. Vyas) 

( 1 ) Khanda V 

sfcr ^ i 

Ssmre tmr to vmatf || a 3 it 

itsto* >T3itst fa ftTfa nft | 
twr % ft femt II MS II 

st ssftt srm smft sqft i 

artatt sr <m tft qffcfcs wsfe fit u vs n 
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$q «T Tlf^ I 

3ff«rT STqfa Sflfe II 8$ II 

These lines describe, in more or less conventional similes, but in 
well chosen and melodious words, the beauty of Vimala’s bride, Sri. 
No translation is called for. 

( 2 ) Khanda VL 

q> Tcf|q qrq yRs vs 8T?t vftfa ¥f?rfe-i qp5 vi i 

gur qtq gcfeq cc q*fisq qfa srsffiq «rcqq i 

'sfs M 'ru’foq m*r guffeq qtc i 

qq fqq« 3wf« q*T II *.6 II 

qir firar^ sf| f% sisr? gf§ f% 3% qfq q^ ! 

qn q«mRq$, qq? i 

q.ft q*S q>qftsq qst? ?f{% gsi? gffc *ru | 

^qo ii ii 

This is a description of a wrestling match between Vimala and a 
profesional wrestler. The lines are written in a vigorous word-style 
suited to the occasion. 

Madhavanala-dogdhaka-prabandha, Anga i!i V; V. s. 1584 

1 >,y Ganapati, a Kayastha. 

( 1 ) 

mqq ff =qifcmq utCt ini m i 
q^tfqfa *1$ HTfl TTfefiT gsr || ^08 n 
qft tftaqif? ^ «f qRfa i 
T* vrqfafe qrqq fas fq=q\fa ii *o«t u 
qrf? g qqf^q qjff q% sqq q?rrft I 
sqft qiqqi 711# qqtR it ^ o ^ u 

45. This date is accepted on the authority of the following line at 
the conclusion of the Ms. furnished by the Baroda Central Library; 
qq ?J$mq qi'Jreiftr fqqjq qW fqqtt I Whereas 1574 is the year given 
at P. 113 of the Library Miscellany Vol. 2, Nos. 3 -4! (^J^RTJT in the line 
quoted symbolizes the figure eight). 
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\ «nfsrer jtt'ws sttRi m?r srifl war® |fe i 
qift si <fte pr q q ^fe qrlfe ii \°* H 
srnr arRfcnqTft 3 qq°t qf l i %R i 
fefeqfe <qq fa*?s q g** qR ii Xoc II 
\ ansi awternTf? «re ferru? feq nn i 
§ flssqqf fl*f|uft *qife q -3fife qq u q©? n 

Tlie fair heroine ( Kama-kandala) whispers into the ears of her 
lover: "Oh Manillava ! leave me not ! I shall construct a subtarranean 
room to keep you therein. If it so pleases you I will hold you in¬ 
side my heart, pray do not walk one step onward, leaving me behind. 
If you enter my eyes, 1 shall put up an obstruction by applying colly- 
rium there; I beseech you, falling at your feet do not go abroad. 
Gome in front of the mirror, I shall lock you in a neck-embrace 
and even if the sun opens out his petals, I shall not loosen the embrace. 

I will wear you today in the knot of the hair of my head, even 
as Siva wears Ganga; afraid of being separated from you, I cry: leave me 
not, my Lord ! leave me not !” [ I have not touched stanza 205 as tho 
sense is not quite clear.] 

^ -TOUrft qifav qiq I 

t SSft feqi Vffe fe^T 5HT5TH II W II 

Miqut ctth? qqq 51 UR I 

Ifa anixi mq fqir qqqf fe 51 HR II II 

qurn I qra’qf qqq 1 ssi? i 

qtf i <Vl%i Ntfl festR? $°l II II 

feR feR uru? lalf qR qR q;s fesisi i 

qV? qR quft flTffaqmfq qiq II II 

<ffe q R<n?R fife qwqfefm I 

l<pr qiuj; feur few qif iqRf u <• ««> u 

efRr Hisq; feqft i 

feqRvffarmfe Iqqt mrot ht? flftq u <tS® h 

In this piece tho heroine, separated from her lover, laments her 
lonely condition and contrasts it with the joyous aspects of nature all 

29 
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about her. “The month of Sravana is full of showers of rain, and from 
my eyes r flow endless streams of tears, and I am carried away in that 
stream on and on; Oh ! my lord ! why do you not rescue me ? ” (The 
author indulges in such conceipts occacionally). 

"Here in my bed T lit* rt*stless; who will remove my sufferring V 
Again, “ On every mountain-peak liourishes each creeper and llowers 
blossom all around; the peacock spreads out his wealth, of leathers (in 
sheer joy );—while the. parted lover suffers in body ( and mind ).” 
and so forth. 

Nakara. 

Y. K. 1550 to 10:10-40 

This poet was not much known fill the discovery made by some 
research-workers. I shall select only one or two specimens from 
his voluminous works: 

sfafiic sUt V I ,n 

i *?t srn* > n \ ii 

qr rqi ni gif? &i\ > i 

5 :^ 7f| 7t* > ii «. n 

wr n ri'-tCt s?rt > i 

> Rift n*u ttur iitv\ <jr> >n ? o ii 

46* This double refrain appears to have been in fashion with poets of 
these times* Bhalana is the earliest poet who uses it in his Kddambari 
Ptlrva-bhdga , Kadavu 10 (§f<JT are the words; the 

sense fits in well there with the context). After that we find: 

(2) Nakara, Virdta-parva , Kadavu 2.3 ( V* S. 1601 ) as in the 
specimen in the text above; 

(3) VivSvanatha Jani, Narsinha Mchta-mi-JiMna-LUaritra, Kadavu 
22 (V. S. 17C8)* 

(4) Premananda, Suddmd Charitra , Kadavu 4 (V. S. 1738) 

In (3) the sense does not fit in well with the context. 

I have not been able to investigate whether $lis refrain is used by 
Jain poets, or any poets other than those noted here. This much is 
certain, however, that Bhalana used it appropriately, and other poets 
copied it with varying appropriateness of sense. 
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TUT 5155 goft goft t I 
^ =U5i *KFt «K^ \ II ? ? II 

sfar? arereMfc 47 sort s?ft V i 
^ sRioft 'll: %rq u\st ^tof ^ft t it n 
i .\r swfa ^rtust soft s?€t * i 
tftcqrea) *1*71* itt®t V?TOT W*\ V II ? 3 II 
7*3T?|- 7*1 %:*3 7S7T Soft g*ft V I 

at «rm #jt tt* ff^st ^rt t it ?» u 

( Kadavu So of Virata parva). 

In a simple hut direct and appealing style the poet here puts 
into the mouth of Yudhisilnm words of comfort addressed to Drnu- 
padi when she related to him the insulting behaviour of Kiehaka 
towards her:— 

“’Do not grieve at all, my heautiful queen ! ( I know ) we have 
suffered immensely. (’1 Jut) happiness treads on the heels of mis¬ 
fortune. What are our misfortunes hy the side of those undergone by 
others: 8 it a, the purest of women, was carried away hy Rakshasas, 
Damayanti, Nala’s queen, fell into the hands of a wood-cutter; Tara - 
mail, the consort of ItariSchandra, was sold as a slave to strangers; 
Vrinda passed through, trying suffering; so also the well-behaved 
Sandliyavati.” 

Ifero we may pause in our journey, We have got an idea of the 
literature from the latter half of the fifteenth century ( Vikrama era) 
to the middle of the seventeenth century. It will show the nature 
of the language of these two centuries, and more particularly the 
nature of the literature of that period. 48 

47. Tdrd-lochanU —This name is unusual, and found here for the 
first time. Tdrdmati is the name usually and familiarly known. 

48* We may throw here a side-glance at the contribution to our 
literature made by I^rsi writers during the early part of these two 
centuries. There are some Sanskrit translations of the religious works 
of the Parsis rendered from A vesta and Pehalvi by the well known 
priest Neriyosang Dhaval; the Sanskrit was translated into Gujarati 
by priests who followed him, and we have got some fragments of this 
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We may now go forward and look at tlio literature of the period 
after V. S. 1650. We shall however pass over the three minor lights, 
Vasto, Vachharaj and Tulsi of the sixteenth centry of the Christian 
Era. They are generally regarded, as solitary stars in the firmament 
of the poetic liteature of that period. The reason assigned is the 
politically disturbed state of the country. Govardhanram M. Tripathi 
in his “Classical Poets of Gujarat” (l\ 27), accounts for this darkness 
in the literary history of Gujarat hy this disturbed condition. He 
includes in this the period from 1472 A. D. ( = Y. S. 1528)—when 

Gujarati,—or rather the language then prevalent in Gujarat, givon in the 
Appendices to these works published under the auspices of the Parsi 
Panchayat and edited by the late lamented scholar, Sheri&rji Bharuchi. 
A glance at the language shows that it must belong to a period ranging 
between the fifteenth century and the eighteenth century (Vikrama era). 
The date of Neriyosang himself is not yet finally settled. But it is 
believed by scholars of authority that lie flourished about the latter half 
of the tweltli century A. D. (See S. K. HodivAla’s ‘‘Parsis of Ancient 
India, p. 54, where lie puts H66 A. D. as Ncriosang’s probable date). 
There is therefore every probability that his Sanskrit was translated 
into the local language. This happened several centuries after the 
Parsis landed at Sanjan at the close of the seventh century A. D. or 
during the last quarter of the eight century. (Mr. Shapurji K. Hodivala 
gives 696 or 697 A. D. as the date of this landing* See liis 4 ‘Parsis of 
Ancient Iodia” P. 50, Col. 1. Dr. Jivanji J. Modi, in his book entitled 
“ A Few Events in the Early History of the Parsis”, p. 9 fixes the 
date as 785 A. D.) I need not here go into the controversy about this 
date. But this much I must say that Dr. Jivanji Modi’s paper on the 
Kisse’i-Sanjan convincingly establishes the date 785 A. D., while Prof. 
S. H. Hodivala, in his paper on “ The Traditional dates of Parsi His¬ 
tory,” Journal of the Iranian Association , Vol. IT, No. 10 January 1914, 
tries to discredit this view. But to my mind ho has run into several 
errors) the main cause whereof i8 his incorrect interpretation of certain 
portions in the Kisse-i-S^ njdn, especially the word “ bad&ngdhi ” (p. 316 
J. I, A. January 1914) wrongly iendered as ‘in those times’ or “during 
that period”, the correct sense being ‘at that time’, and then calling the 
time ‘delightfully vague’ (p. 317). The passage !h the Kisse-i-Sanjdn 
which says “ Islam entered Champ finer 500 years after its arrival in 
India” which fits into Dr. Modi’s argument properly is brushed aside by 
Prof. Hodiv£l& in a superficial manner. 
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Junagadha was conquered by Mahomed Begada—to 1573 A. D. (=V. 
S. 1629). Was this, however, a period of darkness in poetic literature 1 
A glance at the chronology of poets and their works just now related 
will disprove it. Just see:— 


V. S. Poet and work. 

1526 Sitd-harana by Karmana Mantri. 

1529 Daiama Sliandha by Keiava. 

1490-1570 Blialana. 

1541 Hari-UId by Bhnna. 

1546 Prahodha-pralcdSa by d9. 

1548 Uxhd-Jiarana by Janardana. 

1568 Vimala-prahandha by Lavanyasamaya 

Gani. 

1584 J Mddhavduala-prahandha by Ganapati. 

1550-1630-40 Nakara. 

These poets and their works were not discoverd, not all of them, 
when Govardhanram wrote his above named paper, and he is not much 
to blame for his incorrect estimate of the literary situation during 
this period. An intellectual insinuation like that which discovered 
the missing minor planets between Mars and Jupiter, would have 
perhaps stimulated the discovery of these poets. But they are 
brought to light by the milder process of accident, and we are all 
the same thankful to those who have thus brought before us works— 
several not yet published—belonging to this period which no longer 
can be regarded as one of literary darkness. 


The period of half a century between 1650 and 1700 V. S. 
appears blank just now. Thereafter we have 

VisvaruUha J&m ( V. S. 1708). 

Ilis noteworthy work deals with episodes in the life of Narasinha 
Mehta, which has been drawn upon profusely by Premananda Kavi of 
extensive fame who followed him or was more or less his contemporary. 
I subjoin a few typicSIl extracts:— 

TO ws 3TfT I 

w is; *35* % toji u 
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<■ 15 * qzks srfl ’TT<C I 

<sR*R =gt®HT ff SHR «tm <TIC II 

5fa<rf *aif%=ft mift *T<T I 

*TT^ HF9T sit c\ *IUT II 

*V nta\ *T«r i 

YT 9T<ift 3Tt=9<: q«r 'Tl^lf’fl *^55t Rra II 

This describes Narasinha Mehta’s journey to the town where his 
daughter stayed, the chariot a loan from some one, so beautiful that 
all its parts were slack and disjointed; to it were yoked two hulls, one 
a gelding (bullock) and the other an entire hull; the seat of the vehicle 
was strung with hits of string broken into a thousand pieces, such was 
its beauty; and the chariot, while in motion, gave squeaking and 
rattling noises; the bullock, whin driven, stopped down on its 1 launch¬ 
es, while the hull pulled the carriage away, unrestrained even when 
held by the nose-string; Narasinha Mehta had to get oil’ the carriage 
ind pull the immoveable bullock by the nose-string; and vainly prompt 
him by exclaiming * Victory be to Krishna.!” 

The news of the arrival of this saint having reached the daughter’s 
parents-in-law the ladies of the house, with a sense of the com ic 
lushed out to see the novel sight:— 

^rx s 9T % fsrc ^=tt am u 

YW s\t *1* I 

S15T II 

3T^ «rCt 5 *51 3;*rT *ns9T sic i 

5*^r sue u 

STCTjft <TT?HTt 3IHT URt HtH 3Tt? I 

^rfHt ft 3T55lft ^'TT'lft URRT TUI I 

3C* UTff* 3TH *£% 5TT9et 5TUT II 

The beautiful damsels are rushing forth like Apsaras from 
heaven, their bangles jingle while they run; their crowding one another 
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is described by the talk amongst themselves: “Silly one ! Why 
do you stand motionless ? Lo ! the Mehta lias come to the door.” 
(leaving their work all the young women turned to laugh at the 
sight). “()h, you wench ! . your husband is standing in front, draw 
your .s* mli over your bead “Why are you carrying your child on 
your hip ? ” “Death seize you, girl ! stay away from me ! you are 
treading on my foot, and your bossom hurts me, you won’t get a 
glimpse here”. (This exchange of words anufligst the womenfolk 
reminds one of a similar passage in Bhalana’s Kddambari , part I, 
Kadcu 10. The following lines find a distinct echo in Nakar’as 
description :— 

, Vfa g it •HTrur, 

3?^ sfoq fotnfewft I q ( ]». 59, 11. 8-9 ) 

C\ 

'fe't q% TTift if? 55JTH, 

qq;*ft ’ya ri\, zk. 

(]>. 09. 11. 8-9 ) ( p. 1 Lid, 11. 11-15 ). 

Vishnudasa. 

( V. S. 10:11 to 1710, the period covered by the dates of his 
works ). 

(This Vishnudasa was a Nagara by caste and belonged to Cambay; 
ho is not to be confounded with another of the same name, a son of 
JlhiUana, who completed his VHara-Kdnda , in Y.S. 1575. ) 

The following extracts from the 1'lari^dmudnVdnjd/ia composed 
by Vishnudasa of Cambay will be sulhcient:— 

( 1 ) 

ata qj t qtqq: qft X arqpf; 

555> g\t?T \ STfTt. ?. 
qsft ^ qj Xu \ 3Tre«UT; 

3TW? qiTrft \ II? 33tmT Sqi qqqf* fq3f fHlT. * 
qn^T > qqi qtsqr qqqi q, 

§51 qr^ | qq;^ frr \% Till sri q. \ 

g^qt^- \ f ^tqqt w?’; 

X tftmd s* X «rtif qra q;qt qrq qq. 
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<TTift SJ srpjnft H fo«TT ; 

f 4? asft *ns®T 

srasfft 3 * gsft *r ^ «**r; 

*fai ngcT *t§st sltere ^r?3t %*r. a. 

* 

qh 4ftt 3r^ h* srfar 5*r stri; 
fan? sif? Ttf?^ 5H ^T w4 a*TTT. ». 

3^ *TT HRT aRW 3TIW, 

'finfar f a srh ^ \ fora. c 

Tara, tlio queen of Ilari^cliaiidra, oil hearing of the death by 
snake-bite of her only son, began to lament and beat her bosom, and 
dropped on the ground in a swoon. Awaking from her swoon, she 
again cried and wept and went to the garden where the body of the 
prince lay. Addressing the dead son, she cried: 

“My sweet-prattling child, why are you lying asleep in this 
forest ? Without thee, 1 am lonely; how shall I remain alive now ? 
You did not stay without me, and I fondled you day after day. 
Forgetting all these happy days, why are you now lying hero in this 
forest 1 Hitherto I felt I was happy; you have removed that fond 
illusion of mine. Why have you left me, unfortunate woman that 
I am ? It is not meet that you should give a slip to your mother 
thus. Oh ! sweet darling boy of mine, how ever shall I forget thee 1 

Get up my dear child ! let tis go home; they must all be wait¬ 
ing for us. It does not behove you to take offence and lie down thus. 
Oh who will now address me as “mother ! ”, who will fiullil my 
hopes 1 Why have you left me in this state of despair, unfortunate 
woman that I am ? ”. 

AKHO (V. S. 1671-1730.) 

We now approach a vigorous and powerful writer whose works, 
though not poetic in the strict sense of the word, possess a philosophy 
which very frequently covers the regions of poetry of a sublime order. 
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/ True, most of liis chhappds cryptic aphorisms pregnant with meta- 
/ physical thought; but his works, like Akhegitd for instance, possess a 
rare admixture of philosophical depth and poetic sublimity, in which, 
Akho is unrivalled. We must content ourselves with some select 
specimens:— 

Akho begins liis Alrfmyitd with the statement that he, a mere 
non-existent self, projects in this work the representation, a mere 
phantasm of words, of his spiritual absorption into Brahma , and the 
joy he drinks therefrom:— 

arsqrm ^ n w ft* 

The poem, after passing through various intricacies of Advaita 
philosophy, concludes by giving full expression to this joy,—joy in the 
attainment of the goal, viz. absorption in Brahma ;— 

(D 

'rcftnrc q H 

X X x X 

X X x X 

& -Wqqwq W'Wf stsmoft q i 
^ qft qjoft »riw ft qff fq*R ft qum't q u 

X X X X 

X X X X 

q *T°ft *iq #*(« qqr<q ?qr ?qq qq q i 
faff =T Btft «WPt W* ft q II 

fftst fi qq *s %n*q *ni q I 
qft qft *fit <ft n«ro m qq q n 
inrwt «Fta simqq fft>qqq im q i 
qqr qqtffci vm qjRir ni ^ ii 

awft aTRfq sT3*qft Sffcqr ^ q I 

q|*t SV* arfft qoft q II 

“What unknown bliss is mine to-day * I grasp the grasp-defying 
thing. • Praise be to the Perfect Brahma, the one Great Lord who 

30 
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stands transcendent far beyond tins phenomenal world. The perma¬ 
nent Living Soul shines of His own accord in the expanse of Nothing¬ 
ness. He cannot he described in speech; He is neither Umverse- 
filling large nor dwarf like small. Knowing Him all false appearances 
melt away; He stands in His real nature. Neither Karma nor Time 
affects Him; He fills the Universe brimful. Therein the mind of man 
lies absorbed, united with the Supreme Life in full measure. There 
is no giver or receiver; automatically He gets into the union of identity. 
Myriadful bliss is born now; self and non-self vanishing now, He stands 
the sole .Remainder, lie is the ever risen Sun, the cause of rising and 
setting gone ! Aklio relates this joy of knowing Him. T praise Him, 
who is "Perfect Joy 

In a distant hut distinct manner these lines remind one of 
Wordsworth's well-known lines in his Excursion, which may be briefly 
quoted here :— 

Such was the Roy-bul for the growing youth. 

What soul was his, when from the naked top 

Of some bold headland he beheld the sun 

Rise up, and bathe the world in light? lie looked— 

Ocean and earth, the* sol id frame of earth 

And ocean's liquid mass, in gladness lay 

'beneath him; far and wide tin*- clouds were touched, 

And in their silent faces could lie read 
Unutterable 4 love. Sound needed none 
Nor any voice of joy, his spirit drank 
The spectacle : sensation, soul and form, 

All melted into him; x. \ x 

x \ x x x 

x x x x x 

In-such access of mind, in such high hour 
Of visitation from the living (led, 

Thought was not,'in enjoyment it expired. 

Verily, in the foregone description of his we can 

picture Aklio standing on the naked top of a bold headland,— the 
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headland of spiritual exaltation, and witnessing beneath him the 
ocean of Heavenly Light, wherein sensation, soul and form (iTR, 
and |fl?) all melt into him, when lie needs not. thought, in enjoyment 
it expires. 

Akko, iii one place, speaks of the apm'l, the Universal Soul, 
pervading the visible world and likens it to the Moon flooding with 
her light forest, glade, and palacedomes; even so, he says, the Spirit 
manifests itself in the cave of man’s heart:—. 

srarrst \ Sta tft, i 

fo<it wt 5ft, 4 8 

3*T «TT?I*T «T?t ^ ^ITT 5ft, 

waft sft. 

AJilia-GUa, XII-T. 

This description may well he placed side by side with Words¬ 
worth’s, in the above extract, when he shows the rising sun bathing 
the world in light. 

( 2 ) 

I now select a different specimen from .1 Lhv-gltd itself, wherein 
the dry stream of 5TR is converted into a living flood of *T%. 
This side-current is generated by what is known as the 

sense of the presence of Atmd (=\Brahma) in every individual: 

it sft sft twsjtt Sister sfa stft farit i 
sft siMt ttwtt it s&srat II - 

( Alche-gUd, X-4 ) - 

This serves as a stepping-stone from the feeling of human 
brotherhood to devotion (wRf) towards God: 

3&*T *1 ** STRUTT TWt I 

___ ( Ibid, XI) 

48. KiUid&sa’s description of the rising moon ( in Vikramorva&iya 
presents a similarly vivid and charming picture in a few strokes. 

TTTTT firTttl 3W «$TRt «TT«T | * 

Tprat ftfo %** *T-^rrftftiT?*Pt «nrot u 

(Aai HI, S.) 
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In the initial stage the vision of the devotee is directed to the 
phenomenal and human pageant as a manifold manifestation of the 
Owe into Many, the eternal dance-play of Brahma getting into the 
forms of multifarious dramatis personae*. 

fa? sfroqor Vtt '*<tr i 

fat Stall fat itaft srmqot httstit 11 

(Ibid, XI-5) 

From this is hut one step to a devotional attachment to God. 
Here is the passage describing this stage:— 

nqprc nnt nra i 

s* hts ft* ki % 11 

amt ^ sna ti*r i 

u* ftrfa faftt « 

*r4 & *r hr fci i 

*TT<? nft #U?<T 5ft hi II 

I HR ^3 *R ^ fawiTfr | 

\ Rffa Kt Rrefaft W15 ? 5 j *13 ift^Tfi 11 

( Akhe-git6, xi) 

This passage breathes a feeling of almost of the Dvaita 
school type, fairly far removed from Sankara’s Advaitic 

In this connection it will he interesting to compare Narasinha 
Jfehta’s attitude towards JTTH and with that of Akho. The JTH 
poems of Narasinha are full of Advaitic ideas and expressions, and 
are all the same alive with poetic fire. Akho rarely blossoms into 
sublime poetry in style of thought and speech. To Narasinha 
the Brahma appears as to a poetic soul, and he cries 

The dry HR of (“i am 

he”, or the An-al-Rak of the Sufis ) sufficeth not, he sees Him mov" 
ing in the expanse of the firmament and hears Him sing “i am He.” 
Narasinha speaks of Brahma as showing His charms to Brahma 
Himself ( 9 HT 9 ?$i in poetic style, where Akho has the 

dry expression W? ^5 HR This is due to the fact that 

While Narasinha’ s *rffc represents the worship of Akho 
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lias his face turned more towards the phase of Brahma, and 

his is rooted in the idea that ?TH itself amounts to for you 

IcnoiiT&nd. you must love. Karas inha like the shepherd damsels of 
Gokula was not satisfied with the $TH preaclied to them by Uddhava. 
To Karasinha as to these Gopis the diffuse moon-shine was not 
oMOugh ( note, please, it was welcome, hut not enough ). lie and the 
Gopis were craving (not crying) for the moon. It was not merely a 
longing for something afar from the sphere of their sorrows. But 
Brahma or 16vara (Krishna) was to him the object of his 
( devotion of love ); He was such as he could catch and imprison in 
his heart and secure by the merest thread of love ("imsrt wror 
FP5); the One who was *1*35 1? sra 31 *1* 

Karasinha’s Lord who pervaded all space, could be 
caught and held by devotion based on love. 40 . This attitude can be 
understood if we note the different turn given to by Kavi 

Dayaram; the Gopis in one of his charming JTOfVs say to Uddhava* 
<=S*ntr sm ^35 \ q* 

TO? *F? *?55%; 

the ^35 (the centre where* their God was to be localized) being 
their hearts. 

And yet, from the angle of vision of STH the nature of God was 
incomprehensible (9*^5 ^ v3TH^ ), and diffuse 

( war nrffc «r?re> wNrsft 33 T(ft 35*35 to*), it was only 

apprehensible by the intellect of man. He is like a jvoman’s heart, 
elusive: you know it least when you think you know it most; or, as 
the Kenopanishad tells us:— 

*ro 1 

In the case of a woman’s heart age-long conventions of society 
operate, as the of Mdyd operates in the case of Brahma. 

I have wandered far: let us return to Akho and look .at only one 
more specimen, a specimen of unique beauty and poetic sublimity: 


49. See Buprd , pp. 210-212, 
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srorwft mhi wntf snftffa w?ft wft i 
ft r«i qfftq «n*r n»nft i*t qjjft Iftwfft II 


ft«r >Trmg ftfo sft® <for a* i 
ft H«ft SSH ^7 H? WT3 II 

'W«r hth <rft g*r Hint ft ftfftr | 

HI«T ft ft?3 sfa n{ HT'f HT=at II 

aifftm & Hft wnft ftft q HTq I 
3PT55HT aftq f f ®r\ q>R ft* H sftft inq II 

( Akho-gitn, XIX ) 

Strikingly enough one is reminded l>y these linos of Shelley’s 
well-known lines in Adonais:— 

u Tlie One remains, the many change and pass: 

Heaven’s light for ever shines, Earth’s shadows fly; 

Life, like a dome of many-coloured glass, 

Stains the white radiance of Eternity; 

Until Death tramples it to fragments.” 

Akho speaks of Mdyd , the non-existent entity; when Brahma 
takes her to himself, His (its) light enters her and then she revels as 
the Creative God. He says: Like Ain edifice of glass of various colors, 
green, yellow, white and hlack, which assumes a variegated appearance 
when the sun shines on it, Mdyd stands, and on her the Absolute 
Brahma ever throws His (its) radiance and then she becomes tSvara 
(Creative God) and assuming the form of the individual soul, she appears 
as a reality. You, Oh Lord, are the fundamental basis and source, 
and from you all.this emanates and moves: the Jiva (individual soul) 
exists not, yet ’feels he is a separate entity and knows not the mystery 
of Brahma. 

I give the purport of Akho’s lines, in a feeble way, only to mark 
the points of similarity and difference between his and Shelley’s con¬ 
ception and expressions. The striking similarity between the two 
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can only be explained by the consideration that certain ideas are 
common property of the lminan race in the thinking mind of man, 
and that God inspires different persons with the same light:—the 
final “source of poetic insight being God Himself. And yet, in this 
particular instance, the similarity in the details of the imagery strikes 
one as rare and inexplicable in a sense. 

TULAS1 ( V. 8, 1732)*". 

He was a llayakvala" 1 Brahmana. 1 possess a copy of hi aPdnda- 
vdSvamedha made from a Ms. in the possession of a Kaikva Brah¬ 
mana living at Nikol, a village 4^ miles from Ahmedabad. Here 
are some specimens from it: 

(i) 

FROM ADHyAyA XL Vi l! 

S'* *ft"t | sra*ri rTOJteft i 

5 ^ <nnr st gor f if u \ 11 

^<3et fgg ^rrclr i 

urn 3 ht ft ftsrsr ii * 11 

*ff sri ftat nft n!f9 irnif i 

50. This is the date given in the concluding stanzas of the poem: 

fcra sawrftawt gr’Jt 5ft i 

tfig snstram *ft ii « 11 

Again 

tfsRrewwifteiTKf aw* 5ft 1 

»fa*ft fftsrrc sft 11 11 

51. This caste lias furnished a number of Sastris and Puranis, 
and is therefore known for tho attachment of its members to Sanskrit 
lore and language: so much so that, as popular joke has it, when offer¬ 
ing served dishes at their caste-dinners tho servers of those dishes are 
said to shout the names of tho courses in Sanskritized language; e. g. 

for sft and for a nd so forth. Any how, 

they have Sanskiitized their caste name into Railcva Brahmana, and 
have a Raikva Purdnct claiming antiquity for their source and history. 
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%-fmwt nteft m^nf mhft snuff n \ 11 
nt <rcrft at eftroft nnft srVt *nt nan i 
;n ntan fc*t ms nft wr « $ n 

awn it tman at *$i >im i 
sTiltm a^ft am wnr arttn ssw u < u 
cwf*?or & irsft an nwt ntfsot mi wm I 
<sm *nr ntna nfan^ mn me ns wmT u \\ it 
arm air q;nfln srint mrc nsr g nrnr i 
arnra am am ?nnr it an nrft mat u ^ u 
nrWnrsnn $ %nr a n^at aV l 
aft ammr ?af again an a aft am at* n 1 3 n 
sfenr mat fan® an aat am an i 
are aaiat nan ant an ntV mat an a it »a u 
an am & =a?ot aft e^ a amg an i 
snft armwerts art %a aag an « ? * m 
smanam$t annat sn ata rgart i 
a tan a 5<£« nfoj tnn afa nrtrt n u « 

The language of this is evidently classical and elegant, as coin¬ 
ing’from a Pundit. The ideas may, with interest, be compared with 
those in Situ s message to Rama in RaghuvamSa, Sarga XIV, or 
.with that in Valmiki’s Ildnidyqna . The line rf a ft Tf^Xf ^SIIF^T 

^ is a sarcastic taunt, to he contrasted with the direct, 
simple, and open-hearted taunt in liayhuvamJa XIV, St. 61: 

amn?nni a smarm tret asnt faacwfn nmnam i 
at wrtam«norn$Tift: ^n f% ametf yen 11 

Roth have their own value and hitting-power. 

( 2 ) 

FROM A Dll YA ] 'A A' VIII. 

«fa nrtt «tot% an «ft<nr nHn t 
, gm «nr sfaa an igt sum « *»u 
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nu nfar ^mrsr *rras mra *mra | 
fwr «n*T??r 3r*ft vuft ^ u \<< u 
*ra*T % nfara mra*r ^ W 5ft i 

®flr) wwrt qfe f*ra«i (forra) rai«ft *ft m*n 
>I&n msi^fer uh i 

vrasffc ^3 si^rai *rarafa ii 4» n 

wra 'Em fftgorjif^ sra^ftr? i 
m® dHi ratvras* <33n¥t 5 ^ 5ft ii \ <s ii 
*tra ^ 5iio^ *ff <rra i 

ajn srfra^rsfT ^ ira srfSrar sioiuh: ii ^ ii 

The poet incidentally discloses in this passage rare and remark¬ 
able familiarity with the minute technicalities of the art and science 
of music: the reference to is really significant in this direc¬ 

tion. The idea conveyed in *TT^ WTC i. e. the agreement bet¬ 
ween the beating of the mridanga and the play on notes (lira) really 
marks a true artist’s appreciation of the preserving of the time-value 
along with the singing and play on notes. 

(3) 

FROM ADHYAYA XVIII. 

spra: praqf 5f rail sit?* gffc i 

araq gfe r nftg ig iff *ra u ^ n 

«rera; ggi inunt ffsrara i 

tfatrami 5i*r foirar ra*ifci ii ?s ii 
ufara? *if§ra %f l 

sfej ^ftrarai iNr 5ft ii ? «t ii 

The simile in the second half of stanza 14 is really striking in 
its natural charm, and classical stamp. I remember to have heard 
this line in a different reading in my childhood from the mouth of 
our family Sastri who used to read this poem before our family 
audience. It ran thus:— 

ftnwia asf& ran ottot wita u 
31 
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Whether it was in the present context or elsewhere (perhaps describ* 
ing the shining of swords in the midst of a battle) I do not 
recollect. * * 


Prem&nanda. 

(V. S. 1692 to 1790) 

! is, by almost unanimous acceptance amongst students of Gujarati 
literature, regarded as a masterly writer of objective p oetry, brilliant, 
powerful, and versatile. His writings are voluminous and it is difficult 
to cull out specimens from all the various types adopted by him. He 
is most popularly known as the poet who wrote Nctldkhydna , OJchd- 
harana , and several other dkhydnas based on Puranic stories, non- 
Puranic poems like Namnha-MeMd-nu-Mdmeru and poems dealing 
with other incidents in the life of Narsinha Mehta. It is true that 

52. The same family S&str! told us an amusing anecdote about 
this poet, who belonged to his caste and who had heard the story from 
persons who got it by tradition handed by kinsfolk. The poet was 
reading his Ajvamedha before the audience of his village-men at their 
Special request for a vernacular work, as they were satiated with San¬ 
skrit Pur&na recitations at his hands. Half a dozen friends of the poet* 
his caste-men, happened to give a surprize visit at this recitation in 
Gujar&ti. He welcomed the interruption, received the friends warmly, 
and gave them seats on either side of himself. Being permitted and re¬ 
quested by the guests to continue the Kathd , the poet started: the occa¬ 
sion was that of R&tna in the performance of his A4vamedha t seated in 
the centre surrounded on each side by the monkey soldiers and generals. 
The poet took up the thread of the description of this assembly and sang: 

<nos5 qr*nc fro i 

While repeating this he pointed with his hand the guests on each side, 
when saying WHoS and pointed his finger at himself when 

uttering the words TOT. The whole assembly, including the 

gnests, burst into a merry laughter. The poet in explaining this prac¬ 
tical joke, said: “Look here, friends 1 These village people said to me: 
we are tired of sweet dishes like Sanskrit, let us have a taste of the 
sour but tasting cards (9T5T) of the vernacular* So, brethren, you never 
came to my treat of Sanskrit Amrit, and now come when I am serving 
them poor WW of the Prakrit. What can you be, then, but monkeys ?” 
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he has walked in the footsteps of his predecessors and borrowed, 
occasionally wholesale, or copied from the dkhyanas written by Vifiva- 
n&fcha Jani, Nakara, and Bhalana. 63 But a comparative glance at the 
originals and copies will show that Premananda imparted to his 
compositions original charm and power. There is no room for giving 
copious extracts from his writings, and I must content myself with 
giving only one specimen from a comparatively less known dkhydna 
of his, which, however, possesses real poetic value as an objective 
composition. It relates to the love springing in the heart of Vishaya 
at the sight of her hitherto unseen lover, Chandrahasa. The latter, 
arrived as an utter stranger, is sleeping in a park under a mango-tree 
on the bank of a lake, the noble steed which carried the hero being 
tethered close by the sleeping knight; and Vishaya, coming to the 
spot during one of her daily visits of pleasure with her female friends, 
suddenly sees the novel sight. She has strayed away far from her 
friends, the only living being present is the horse close by, Chandra¬ 
hasa lying asleep on the ground. She addresses the horse thus:— 

<*& aft srmft tft a ? 

^ ! a stfir araw, re aw; 

f a&f f infort, srm. 

qfiwi c|RT 1XH into, Tf*T3lf«W 
qj <^5 spRt sfa— 

md snTft gft <thq. 

The girl, proud by birth and breeding, here assumes the role of 
a supplicant, and hence her words wft ^ ( 4 ‘Proud maideni 

I, beseech you now-“pray do not give me away to your Master”);- 

53. Prem&nanda’s borrowings from his predecessors may be oompar* 
ed with similar borrowings by Shakespeare. However, Prem&nanda’s 
oopy is too often almost verbatim reproduction, though he has added his 
own oharm and art. This feature indicates no detriment to Prem&nand 
as an original poet, 
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especially the term is full of significance. Just as a neejiy 

supplicant begins by praising the person from whom he seeks a favour, 
Vishaya describes in words of praise the rich caparison of the horse. 
The comparison of the jewel-bedecked head-stall to the sun¬ 

rise in the East is as original as it is charming. The poet shows a 
close acquaintance with human nature in thus prefixing words of praise 
before coming to the prayer itself. The picture presented in one 
stroke, sfo, is a clever one and reminds one of the line in 

Jayadeva’s Gita-Govinda describing Radha’s 

behaviour in a different set of circumstances; in either case the feelings 
of curiosity, secrecy, caution, rush of desire, are condensed in a single 
touch of word-painting. 

The tell-tale jingle of the maiden’s anklets and other ornaments 
being an item of danger, Viahaya adopts the trick which nature 
teaches every maiden: 

%gt, *rhrc, error, 5 ntfta Hfrqi; 

5WF srrsTEt STUrri, an* 5Tf sffrfeqr. 

A woman’s vanity made the wearing of such ornaments a sweet plea¬ 
sure at one time; these very things were a source of trouble;-here is 
a slight but an artist’s touch in insinuating the traits of woman nature. 
She had her remedy to hand: 

35 qftf 33 FRTC gj'StT ‘Ejnft; 

FIT, 5T55ET EH, W WT*TT STI^. 

This is a picture possessing the charm of truth to nature. If she 
lost self-control through the impatience of i maiden’s curiosity, a 
slight mistake made would betray her; hence she moved 

with a firm hold on her mind; at first moving the anklets higher up 
on the feet to keep them fixed. And yet any hasty movement would 
slip them down, hence W she took cautious and slow steps; 

this pose and motion are portrayed in a very apt simile; they are 
likened to the cautious strutting of the stork in shallow waters, taking 
slow steps that would, not frighten away the small fish which the bird 
wishes to catch as its prey. 
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She comes near Chandrahasa and takes her seat. But she is 
afraid to be too near;.because 

srig sn»t I fawn fawi Wfc. 

Sbe was afraid lest, if she bent her face too close, her very breath 
should wake him up. After this quiet and secret movement and 
postures, duly painted by the poet in firm colours, we are presented 
with a gentle turn in the maid’s feelings-the mastery of curiosity over 
caution. And yet before she takes a rash step she betrays her fear 
of her surroundings: 

# ^ VT zs vraft 

She looks askance, lest some one should be looking, lest her female 
friends should be peeping; and then, assured of her solitude, she lifts 
the scarf from the hero’s face. The interval between the maid’s turn¬ 
ing her face from the hero lest some one should be watching her and 
her uncovering his face must have been short, very short. And the 
poet’s pen has done here, what the painter’s brush could not possibly 
have done, the depicting of the two actions in quick succession. 

The scarf lifted, the face of the hero visible now, the maiden’s 
venture is rewarded with a sight of beauty and joy which the poet 
describes in a familiar simile, familiar yet possessing peculiar fresh¬ 
ness here: 

When the scarf was removed, the face of the prince of Kulinda 
shone as the moon shines in the sky when the cloud that hid it 
moves away:—this sight is likened to the moon that with delighi 
looks round when the heavens are bare-a simple but a charming 
touch of the poet’s pen. 

I shall feel amply rewarded if this little criticism of mine re¬ 
moves the bank of clouds spread by adverse critics over the face of 
this moon of Gujarati poetry, Premananda. 
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You will have seen that Premananda has a command over grace¬ 
ful and classical diction and originality, vivacity and power of style. 
This will be borne out, not by this single specimen, but by a study of 
his other works which are voluminous and cover a fairly large field of 
subjects and treatment. 

If, after this appreciation by me of Premanand, I refrain from 
accepting as genuine several works attributed to him by a coterie of 
blind admirers, I hope I shall not be misunderstood. I have in 
view the three plays published as Premananda’s handiwork, as also 
some long poems like Dmupadtliarana . I shall not trouble you with a 
detailed statement of the grounds on which I base my conclusions in 
this matter, for I have already published, in Gujarati, a lengthy 
essay examining the question of the genuineness of these works. 
However, I may indicate a few points for consideration: 

(a) Dramatic works were unknown in Gujarati literature before 
Premananda’s time and long after him; dramatic literature arose only 
during the latter half of the nineteenth century, i. e. over a century 
after Premananda’s death. It is incredible that such literature 
should arise out of darkness and disappear in darkness thereafter, 
leaving no other trace of such works in subsequent literature. 

(b) Similarly dramatic literature presupposes the existence of 
the stage. This institution, the stage, did not exist in Gujarat be¬ 
fore or long after Premananda, nor during Premananda’s time. It 
is incredible then that a set of plays should have been composed 
under such conditions. 

(c) Premananda’s son, Yallabha, in his Kunti-pvasanndkhydna 
(a poem) tries to prove Premananda’s supremacy over the Hindi 
poet, Chanda, and mentions the works composed by each. Yet no¬ 
where does he refer to his father’s dramatic compositions as marking 
him out as superior to Chanda. If the father had written them, the 
bragging son would have boasted of them and cried from the house¬ 
tops in praise of them. 

(d) The original Mss. of these plays have never been shown to 
any one, or traced anywhere. 
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Besides these there is a vast volume of internal evidence which 
goes against the genuineness of these plays. I shall mention only 
three glaring instances:— 

(I) g^n°TT Vf&Z —this phrase is introduced at p. 5 of 

Pdnchdli-prasarmdkhydna (one of the plays in ques¬ 
tion). Now this phrase has a history which traces it 
to the spirit of rivalry and jealousy between Gujaratis 
and Deccanis, which came into being during the sway 
of the Gaekvads in Baroda several years after Prema- 
nanda. If, then, it appears in a play attributed to Pre- 
Ur ananda, one would naturally suspect that the work 
is not genuine. 

(ii) (l) gpr: fafit I 

(RoshadarSikd-Satyab’h&mdkhyana, page 268.) 

(2) TOW 'J?W: » 

(Roshadariikd-SatyabMmdkhydna, page 269.) 

These two Sanskrit sayings are really the concoctions 
of Vrajalal Kalidas S’astri who gives them in his 
work, Utsarga-mala, first published in 1870 A. D*, 
with the special object of proving (what is absurd) 
that all Gujarati sentences are the mis-shapen 
changes out of original Sanskrit sentences. In 
order to help this theory of his, he resorts to bad 
Sanskrit, e. g. cT* (in )-which should really 
be replaced by the instrumental termination; 
being concocted in order to present an original of 
Guj. 3* for in order to give the original 
of 'TU (Guj.); !f* : dees not bear tbe sense of 

is brought in to represent Guj. but in 

doing so, the S^stri runs into the absurdity of mak* 
ing it an object of drinking the real source 

of the error being that the Gujarati proverb had 
5TO which, being liquid, can be drunk. He could 
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- have said but his theory required the for- 

mation to correspond to (Guj.); and he 
again forgets the absurdity seen in the fact that 
milk being liquid and being not such, there 
would be no cause for misapprehension which would 
really occur if were the article. 

The whole argument will be clear when I say that the Gujarati 
saying is ( A man scorched by hot milk 

will drink whey after blowing on it to cool it.) This saying is turned 
by the Sastri into ^ d, the changes, 

tft and being intentionally introduced to prove his theory. 

In (2) which is given as the original of 53 ^ VTqqUPT 

the Sastri gives to correspond to Guj. and 

in doing so forgets that the correct Skr. would be 

The conclusion is irresistible that the author of this play must 
have taken these sayings from Utsarga-mala , and must therefore be 
one who lived after 1870 A. D. (the year of the publication of 
Utsargamdld ). 

hi. stto q^Pr qt is a proverb used in Roshadariikd 

p. 161. This is almost an exact reflection of the English saying 
“ To kill two birds with one stone”. As a matter of fact the pro¬ 
verb given in the play is never known to Gujarati life and literature. 
Proverbs are generally a sort of crystallized image of the life, social 
institutions, habits etc. of a people. The proverb in question is 
certainly agaist the life and atmosphere of Gujarati people, with 
whom the practice of shikdr and sliikdri life are a matter of ancient 
history. As I have said elsewhere 64 , when we shall find English 
proverbs corresponding to the Gujarati ones—OTWT 

qjqt or UWLWR; I shall be prepared to 

admit the genuineness of the proverb 3?^^ qsjft qi. 

64. A lecture delivered before the Broach Sdhitya Sabhd , on 24th 
September 1911, and published in Vasant of Kartika V. S. 1968, see 
p. 445 thereof. 
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I have given only #tese three items. There are numerous otheiw, 
forming internal and external evidence, which must be left alone. 

In fairness to the advocates of the genuineness of these plays, 

I must not omit the fact that they have tried their level best to 
refute the arguments advanced against the plays, but I can prove at 
any time that they are all irrelevant, hollow, and unsound. And, in 
case where they are driven into a corner, as in the case of item No. II 
above (the Sanskrit proverbs of Vrajalal §astri), they resort as a last 
and forlorn hope to the plea that they may have been interpolations; 
who interpolated them and how, in the face of the fact that there were 
only single Mss. (not shown to the public), they care not to consider. 

Vallabha 

(V. S. 1750 or thereabouts ) 

» Premananda left to his son, Vallabha, the task of eulogizing him 
and himself. We are not concerned with the wild boastings of the 
son especially about himself. I shall only consider his style and giy$fe 
one or two specimens and then pass on to other poets. VallabhaV 
style is vigorous and trenchant, often rugged and coarse to a degree. 
I shall pick out only two instances: 

(i) 

SJX 4k BTSIT ITT^T ITIftt if, 

sOrri m *tt qist 
qirnr k 3 *ifa, 

si! a q>g ansi s% ? amt am znk I 

‘ JTfT JTST TO qf qtf 

t sq’q si! «rs, si mk ? 

fW! ST?T 331 

5WT ! B«T ! <T 

X X X X 

$ X X X X 

sft *thrrft aroracft vmk.qw 

si ^ ? 


32 
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. w, NUT writ *ft «T3H?q % s qt<ft, 

^ qft #?ft <m wrer ? 
ait *T^ KTCosa aras ft, 

^najos n?q at, h u ftr* sirqr! 
qsqift U aa atuift, rT«ufq a aftt faft, 
heftth # aft, arfg \% 

(Kunti-pmsanndkhydna, stanzas 66 and 68) 

These are a few of the stanzas describing the anger of Kunti 
when her sons declare the impossibility of bringing Indra’s elephant, 
Airavata, down on to the oarth, as was her keen desire. The words 
put into the mouth of Kunti mark Vallabha’s vigorous style. 

His style is often, however, marred by the juxtaposition of 
fairly graceful words and rough, uncouth, and often senseless word- 
sounds; e. g. here is a stanza from his description of the grand Sabhfi 
(palace) created by Maya. 

( 2 ) * 

sfaras % 4* qiq s«Nft aft 

5 :^ ft® 51TU, CTTffT 5TT*T%-, 

*nu, *rrq, 

*WTPi Bft «iq, 3TVTT ^T¥TT 
vN* 9TOt«ft «nft OTITd 
HTft* ftft qTift, 5WT 5JTAT 55*$t^i 
ftf qer ?qf ^ hitch, 
ei^r ^rrm 

(Kunti-pmannakhydna, st. 46). 

The words put in black type illustrate my point. The comment¬ 
ing editor interprets these in such an artificial manner that one 
wonders how he got into the secret mind of the poet and fished out 
g.. these interpretations. One is really tempted to doubt the genuine¬ 
ness of the work in such circumstances. However, that would lead 
us into another controversy. i* t . * ^ ^ ^ 
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I am tempted to fjpve an instance of Vallabha% power aftd pecu¬ 
liarity of description. Bhima and Arjuna are $>ming down from 
Svarga , Airavata with them, by the miraculous 55 bridge of arrows 
built by Arjuna by letting off thousands of arrows from his bow. 
The people below on the earth are watching this wonderful sight, 
and the poet thus describes the situation:— 

(3) 

fos stesr 'sroiai qif Stewf & ustn, 

wtr % sffc 

^ saft «r 4k % ! 

55. I must note here a strange coincidence. Vallabha in this poem 
of his, Kunti-prci8anndkhydna , introduces the miracle of Arjuna’s send¬ 
ing a letter to Indra on the head of an arrow, discharged by him from 
his bow, and subsequently the building of a bridge of arrows sent up 
from his bow which furnished Bhima and Arjuna with a passage from 
the Earth to Svarga . Now, a Mar&thi poet, by name Ananta Kavi, has 
almost the same ideas developed in his poem, entitled Gaja-gauH-vrata 
*Fhus :— 

(а) Gaja-Gauri-vrata , stanzas 17 to 20, describe Arjuna as fixing 
to the head of an arrow a letter addressed to Indra (asking 
him to give his elephant, Air&vata) and sends it off from his 
bow to Svarga , Brihaspati reads it, and so forth. 

(б) In stanzas 25 to 78, Arjuna is described as having discharged a 
number of arrows between the Earth and Svarga by which 
Bhima went up to Indra’s abode. 

(Vallabha has a bridge of arrows instead of a roadway). 

In (a) Vallabha has varied the incident by saying that Indra «en| 
his reply back on the same arrow-head, while Ananta Kavi has a messen-' > 
ger sent by Indra. y 

Ananta Kavi flourished in Sakayear 1645 (=V. S. 1779-80). Now, 
the question is, how did these, striking coincidences happen ? The Mahft- 
bh&rata does not contain these incidents of a message on the arrowhead, 
a bridge of arrows, etc.. VraWrdja Contains Hasti m GauH m Vr<%ta f bu# the 
account is materially different. Vallabha and Ananta Kavi w«re more or 
less contemporaries. However, there is not much likelihood of the Mar%r| 
tht poet having borrowed from Vallabha. It is possible that both had 
come baai* In oral traditions which they worked upon i'l their own way. 
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*ra sru *fi arasm am sqi^, 

Srrh w *»fg ttft urn «tr^ ? 

wm ar^r srpfr^d sra 

J®qiI35 Grq a*, 5TCI €1^ ! 

U 1 * ^rroft, Hqtfq * 3ft7 frft, 

SIeH^HT # qff, arfa \% «R%. 

( Kiintt-prasanndkhydtta, stanzas C(i awl (>8) 

Those arc a few of fche stanzas describing the anger of Kunti 
when her sons declare the impossibility of bringing Jndra’s elephant, 
Airavata, down on to the earth, as was her keen desire. The words 
put into the mouth of Kunti mark Vallablia’s vigorous style. 

Ifis style is often, however, marred by the juxtaposition of 
fairly graceful words and rough, uncouth, and often senseless word 
sounds; e. g. here is a stanza from his description of the. grand JSabM 
(palace) created by Maya. 

(2 ) 

tftass % jr 3tq s<ivft jrui, 

Z-W f?® ^<T STflT 5TWT srw%-, 

*iro, qRPTUW't 'T.z 3TR, 

mq , arm ^t«t 

3RF.uft *T5TRI*ft, 

HTfR q‘m swft, 55«T fJTflT 55 Wi*; 

Steft ^5 5t5 rtf RtRrT, 

^ s-tat sjtot 

(Kiinll-presannaIcilyihia, st. 46). 

The words put in black type illustrate my point. The comment¬ 
ing editor interprets these in such an artificial manner that one 
wonders how he got into the secret mind of the poet and fished out 
these interpretations. One is really tempted to doubt the genuine¬ 
ness of the work in such circumstances. However, that would lead 
us into another controversy. 
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I am tempted to give an instance of Vallabha’s power and pecu¬ 
liarity of description. Bhima and Arjuna are coming down from 
Svarga , Airavata with them, by the miraculous * 5 bridge of arrows 
built by Arjuna by letting off thousands of arrows from his bow. 
The people below on the earth are watching this wonderful sight, 
and the poet thus describes the situation:— 

(3) 

fas SfcrsT gjoipif qn Sfisr ?r smt, 

wm srqqr % fix. 

q??q 

qjfq, qrr qfa & ! 

55. I must note here a strange coincidence. Vallabha in this poem 
of ins, KuuV-prasanndhliy&na , introduces the miracle of Arjuna’e send¬ 
ing a letter to Indra on the head of an arrow, discharged by him from 
his bow? and subsequently the building of a bridge of arrows font up 
from his bo'V which furnished Bhima and Arjuna with a passage from 
the Earth to Svarga. Now, a Marathi poet, by name Ananta Kavi, has 
almost the same ideas developed in his poem, entitled Gaja-gauri-vrata 
Thus ‘— 

(a) Gaja-Gauri-vrata , stanzas 17 to 20, describe Arjuna as fixing 
to the head of an arrow a letter addressed to Indra (asking 
him to give his elephant, Airavata) and sends it off from his 
bow to Svarga , Bribaspati reads it, and so forth. 

(b) In stanzas 25 to 78, Arjuna is described as having discharged a 
number of arrows between the Earth and Svarga by which 
Bhima went up to Indra’s abode. 

(Vallabha has a bridge of arrows instead of a roadway). 

In (a) Vallabha has varied the incidont by saying that Indra sent 
his reply back on the same arrow-hoad, while Ananta Kavi has a messen¬ 
ger Bent by Indra. 

Ananta Kavi flourished in Saka year 1645 ( = V. S. 1779-80). Now, 
the question is, how did these striking coincidences happen? The Mahfi- 
bhfirata does not contain these incidents of a mossage on the arrow-head, 
a bridge of arrows, etc.. Vratar&ja Contains Hasti-@aun~vrata , but the 
account is materially different. Vallabha and Ananta Kavi w*ere more or 
less contemporaries. However, there is not much likelihood of the Mara¬ 
thi poet having borrowed from Vallabha. It is possible that both had 
some basis in oral traditions which they worked upon in their own way. 
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srft, ^!? *f>\ ! 

w\ ^TWSUW ! WJ i* 'ft* % ! 
sup 5ri wsrutt w^rcr! 

%( n? w 'rrtft k f^rc % ! 

( Kunli-prasanndkliyana, st. 190.) 

Of course, the fanciful comparisons given here disclose an absurdi¬ 
ty which the poet seems to ignore. 

Ratnesvara 

RatneSvara was a contemporary and a pupil of Premananda. lie 
was particularly learned in Sanskrit lore., which is evident in the class¬ 
ical style and language of his works. A few examples will suffice: 

(1) 

i ft 5® ftft fttft * ufo; 

'TTTrTT T THUT; 3F.UT U ftfTH; 

STI^ RIH ft?PT'ft. 

( ) 

EJT ! S*T Slug TT^T Tfift; 

8j<jr ft* it jr, ^ 

JTfSC vraft srrsft, 5ii w=3K ^rsft ? 

*rt u ftft ? 

Here is Radha trying in vain to seek comfort in the movement 
of her luxurious swing, which, however, gives no comfort. (3T*ui * 
LIST’D; and addressing the rain-cloud of the month of Sravana 
appealingly asking the cloud to stop raining a while so that he may 
give her the news of the sweet-fhite-playing Krishna, who is away in 
Madhupura (Mathura). The original would sulfer by an attempt at 
translation. We may only remark here; that this stanza may well 
stand comparison with Kalidasa’s poetic creations in elegance of style 
and grace of composition. One is reminded of Kalidasa’s Purfiravas, 
addressing the animals etc., asking for news about “Urva6i;” espe¬ 
cially the line 

“ *np* m nsftm i 
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comes uppermost in one’s mind. The lines also remind us of the 
picture presented in Kalidasa’s Mccjhaduta where the heroine is de¬ 
picted as looking up at the Cloud-Messenger before he delivers 
the message from her husband. 

( 2 ) 

jft? 

w qqq ft?T; •atrft 

In these lines Kadha is pictured looking into the glass at her 
own face and finding her eyes red with weeping, and wiping her tears 
with the end of her garment; a - simple but charming picture drawn 
by a poet’s master "hand. The above extracts are taken from “ Krishna - 
Viraha-na Doming a Mak-ina ” (Pntrliina Kdrya-Smlliu , Parti, p. 116 
and p. 110 edited by Chliaganlal Vidyaram Eavala). 

[Note: In extract. (2) Mr. Chliaganlal has a wrong reading: 

Briliat Kdoya Dohana , Yol. VI, p. 803 has $fI3T, which really stands 

for 31^1. ] 

(3) 

q S 3 T.R 3 T sftsi 3 ft I 

qfaqqq T^qft Tift 3ft II * || 

qcqq^® --XW'* S^qfc qtfeqq SToft qfeg 3f| | 
qifrqjsj arrqft *qr qjfeitasT sr 4 sM 3ft h # 11 
33 % qq 3 qrrqi fsqgq 3 nq 5ft I 
sqft 5 TT*T 3 q?t f=qqrt qq;q (?£qq) qtq 3ft 11 << || 
qqt «rq qnqi qr, qfos 33® «ftn 5ft ( 
qfqqq^ 3^ q«ft # 5 ® ^ Ctq 3 ft 1 5 11 
*qqq<qr qw q?q qnm 3 ^m sq qq 3ft 1 
m ^ sisqft qisfq w 3ft 11» || 
qqtqt ssmq qftqr siqsftq wrqiq qft 1 
srsft qfqqqq qqq^r fqqrq 3ft 11 c h 
qr qim 3*r% qwft qqft qfqqqiq 3ft 1 
qron fqq?u ^rq? q*qqqft srqqiq 3ft 11 s 11 
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SSqft H Wlft ^ tfR «R q*ft 3ft I 

sqm at qstqi sirh^h §*q fq# sft h^oii 

(DaSama Skandha, Adhyaya IX) 

This extract from KatneSvara’s 1 Bahama Skandha! gives a 
charming picture of YaSoda busy at the process of churning curds, 
a picture so true to life and drawn in simple hut elegant words. This 
picture receives a fresh charm when the child Krishna is introduced 
as interrupting the churning process, asking to be nursed at YaSodiVs 
bosom; and Yafioda taking him in her lap suckling the child lovingly 
and gazing on his sweet face with a tender smile on her lips. 

(O 

wz 

TR URq qUT?m qu I 

iftq fR3t goriTTH nf|q 3T5T II » II 

qg h? arm® q*ft qq«?i uftqqt rt«t i 

J5»T VRR fqfqq nr fq?R qRI qq*T II \ li 

% qq fq# uftuiq rt hut gsrq qR | 

gq qsft qtft Hq35 *ftq?5 qR || $ II 

«r?q qqg wresrasq nfm sm i 

qitpsqifoqq nq ftqft Hufaq q\ ?q n » 11 

Rff qq fttfi q*ft nnqiqsft fftcqrc: i 

ufag wqr ft fqR *r qft srnqrqiT n <1 11 

m*n qgq qoft umr qr® §gqqft ur i 

ft *m»ft qqqft qftfn (urnr) qqfqft arqqft hit 11 % 11 

(l)a^ama Skandha , Adhyaya XV) 

This piece presents a vivid and powerful description of the forest 
in its details and young Krishna playing there with his shepherd 
comrades. 
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Pritama 

(A. B. 1730 = V. S. 1786) 

T shall give only one illustration from this poet’s work. 

sfrn RTCR & sift RJPKg RfTR sft ft; 

<KRR *T^=rT^ »33ft 355rft H RTR sft St. 

S3 ffts SKI tftR RRR ft Rift ft^t ft; 

f^ v j R«ft Rttft sNt Rtff R^qr 5 ft ft. 

r^r 5rinfe ft Rft gftt, fqsftt $»ri Rift 5 ft ft: 

#; suft 3Rl?ft ft RftsT HR Rift 5 ft ft. 

RRRR RtHRtsft SRI3T, Riaft TI^T RTR 5ft ft; 

ttfft r?rt ft r?t sir Rift, qift ift ft. 

Rim wft ftfftt nfij ^fr ft; 

R5W RTRT ft «T<5lfaT RHHt ft® 5 ft ft. 

Til? STUART *T3T Rim <JtT RHt lift 5ft ft; 

sfttTRHt tHTHTHT @t®T ft *5Rft ^H RS-ift aft ft. 

This religious poem is marked hy an originality of fervour, direct¬ 
ness of expression and vigour of style. The won i RTaftnr which has 
Tallied several scholars in determining its exact sense, is explained 
here clearly, Tut unconsciously. The line 3K ?T 

■T^ *?T*T reminds one of Hafiz s celebrated line: Kttjd ddnand 

hdl-sicb uk-bdran-i-sdhilhd . 

Revasankara ( of unknown date ) 

This poet was a Nagara of Jumtgadlia. Tlie Nagara commun¬ 
ity is known for its culture and refinement. These traits are visible 
in EevaSankara’s works, especially in his series of Chdndremold 
chluinda. I give here a few specimens :— 

( 1 ) 

q-5» 5THJH 31 HKt 33?R<3 SRR, 

SIR!®, M^R, St ftft, 5Tl|«3l RRH; 
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arf^qqt ®r 4 qq srroft, mq, ffcmfi & mfa» 
tqr-ftq-qrT.*: gqqqft, qq> 3 rq*q f^jq qq 
artnAt anq't ®rmq smiq), q>tqt font 
qqm'jft JTWtft q^TT, HTTUT msft ffa; 
qtqqi rnqt sk q q^q, mm qqqr fqmrq q*q, 
gqq ^stm sqq qnrq% stth^ -mq't mn^ft. 

qqrRr qtnfarqq mqqft qmjjt;- 
?qt fmjr, mji q;d sqq, sfe mn, tift ft; 

3IH, %K fqnRT, m 3113 q* 3?qjr; 

?c 3 th & \% ?.rz?t, m^rt^r qfrfamq qmsft- 

faqcift:— 

wq gmr q srmq fm^q, 5 r srqq srfqqiq, 
dq srjt®? q qmamT tw, 
qmqmt ^s; urn qqq w* m'mq 53m, 
atfq 3 ttB qt afqq, arm gmr q fqrnq. 

X X X X 

X X X X 

^51 mm qrg q mi, mi qif gq q<q, 

mqmu sqfqmm ?it qqfqqq q% 
qqfqqq q°r fqsiafr, 3^ qqim q=qq stfqqiafy 
qq qrts ^?qmi m3, mimi! iti me q m3. 


faqq 5pfiqqT qfafq «w<ft mmft q*ft sniT, 
qq* q\ q^qt qfqqi m qq qri ? 
qftqi m qq qiT fqqiYT ? ®rif| q% f qg qqmt; 
qrq *5 q<nm qqit, f%qq q^iqsft qfafq 

X X X X 

X X X X 
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■arsft <93* 'uioi %®, 

firc fc®, 

fire foresft \® fira^r ^irft ftr-«rfi*, 
wra® <=rs® =f^ ^ae ^'T® wSrtft. 

x x x x 

x x x x 

^R55, ^>T35, ^ ^evrt, Wift, * ^tn=fte, 
ejr^s«ifim gift®® w Riffr, 
see ^rra *r«fk S’imft, atq (? un) f^e? 

=ur®#r fft wm*, b ^oft. 

The sweetness of diction, its mellifluous How, rich and yet natural 
liberations springing out spontaneously mark out this poet as a poet 
of unpremeditated melody. The ideas, although taken from the 
traditional story of Krishna during his childhood and adolescence, 
are conveyed with a freshness and simplicity of charm. There is one 
oonception which arrests our attention: TlR ^R RPR reminds 

cne of a similar idea in Narasinha Mehta’s line: srenoe ^ 

Tt*T '3f’3 (pada, 49, at p. 489 of Narasinha Mehta’s poems; edited 
by the Gujarati Press). Perhaps the conception was a traditional 
heritage of poets and philosophers. Xone-the-less its sublimity does 
not suffer thereby. 

siMALA (V. 8. 1778 to 18*21.) 

This poet has secured immortal faniG more by the popularity of 
his style and its cryptic qualities, as also by the choice of subjects 
than by any high poetic merit. His rhhappas are in the mouth of 
every one acquainted with the literature of the times. His stories 
are noted for the hold rebellion against social conventions. They 
possess a certain amount of vigour hut they lack in poetic merit and 
artistic skill. His Angada Vishti presents peculiar poetic fervor, and 
exceptional vigour and vivacity. Out of his copious works, I shall 
extract only a few passages:— 

33 
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( 1 ) 

When Rama asks Augada to go to Ravana to negotiate peaceful 
editions, the latter feels he is entrusted with a duty unworthy of a 
brave warrior and says: 

^<ft HTlf 

f«*r stq %d, u?t spnr g jtpty; 

itu <35 rUT 51(55;. 

g5Rt ? g5| ?qu %tqt HiTq*; ? 

St. 43 

However, lie obeys and undertakes the mission. Ho reaches 
Lanka, Havana’s island and capital, and this is the poet’s description 
of the sight that meets Angada’s eyes: 

5f^ Htsft UR, Stqcsft Yqm'l Htufl ! 
smsreori qfr, TtRt 55 ^ 
qtfWrfrmq f SW5( uiuft: 

art’i'T'U 3W( q 

q fsRJIU RIfT *T 51% Raft; 

tfn?S5 f qqu 5Rft 5Tf 5sfa( <j*CRTJfT. 

St. 58. 

X X X X 

X X X X 

5fo5fa5 YqTft 3U|H nfuT 5To5^o5HI ^T^qi; 

hc tfto, qq u? 3R=ft arftqr; 

'TrqioST qc qtss, ^rflq; shh 

f5(*rf% ^Urn, w,^; 

gremfofs; qg fqfa ftfa, gm ggft; 
ftrqql arrft ?njfc ?qr F7 gi q^gt qsgft ? 

St. 62. 

Angada proceeds into the city and reaching Havana’s palace, 
encounters the officer guarding the lirst gate; he lias a spirited talk 
with him, in the course of which he says to the officer wrathfull t y: 
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qrffcrc srsi stfqql, 

jcvt rtfaqT, =^ff%?i wrc: sfe 

^sg, &sa, t^sx 5IUTUT, \*x qmuT ?f t^; 

m?t w uft jft n* ^.! 

St. 79. 

Angada fights and decapitates the officer, and proceeds; after 
thus severing the heads of several officers holding the various gates, 
he reaches Havana's durbar place. The consternation caused by this 
monkey-chief’s prowess in the city is thus described by the poet: 

*tptt w*? wi; 

\*(Z aft'Tt ■tlf qTWT ? 

SOT sw;, ^ 

qR =UI^t qTU, ?&J qi'ft 

ott *t4t ^55*raft, tori qifrqt; 

<*h[ 3OTt ^ «r>c qrfcrt! 

St. 93. 

X X X X 

qi4t; 

^53 tW3 ^T, ^ *5^ *nft; 

^ mqf fWt, TR°l m dooift; 

^ arfsirT H =31^^ =Utai-qT; 

Qo^M 't'3 <VI%' 

^ tot mw Tt, 35^rqrfr <Rt 

St. 95. 

This will suffice. Further on the poem suffers in merit by its 
prolixity, irrelevancy, and other artistic defects. But the above 
extracts mark the characteristics of Samala’s poetic style: free and 
natural flow of language, a comparatively cultured language disclosing 
familiarity with Sanskrit literature and yet a restraint which keeps 
the poet off from pedantic show. I am tempted to point out a small 
phrase which takes us back to Narasinha Mehta: I refer to the ex¬ 
pression 5T55$o5 in st. 62 above, which, applied here to a mere 
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earthly feature in Lanka, pales before Narasinha Mehtas sublime 
presentation of the characteristic of Brahma: 5T55555 

And yet at the same time this unconscious borrowing pays an 
honest tribute to the genius of the bhalda- poet who sang several 
centuries before Samala. 

( 2 ) 

I cannot refrain from citing one stanza from Angada-visliti 
which runs in the vigorous and lilting vein of Vallabha who was a 
contemporary and a bitter rival of Samala: 

sfaft ms?, srrz, 

hO 'Kios, ^RTo5, 

9H35, *T*ft 

wi*H 3To5, *1^5 NT55; 

*155 ^ 

nfHSTC *T5t^T ^TT UK 

^ sft ^k? <rfa fit* U«1%. 

o 

St. 8$. 

Surely this is Vallabha all over; which shows that Vallabha 
had not the sole monopoly of this style of composition. Probably 
in those days such compositions were well-known and open to many 
writers of verse. 

I should like to present Samala in another aspect, as a reviler 
of the fair sex and again the praiser; a paradox which is explained 
by his objective outlook on human nature, presenting the sides of 
the same problem,-wherein ^ the views are very often put in the 
mouth of other characters. Here are two passages selected from 
Sdmala-ratna-mMd-fBr. Kdrya-dohana , II, 1887 edition). 

( 3 ) 

*rfcH urc 5^3 uisrt um ; 

sir g^T jwt^ ; 
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sRlftW ^R *RR Ut®I5j »T4; 

w:t %vt ir qri qiPRq ^rqx 

5TTU3 ^qrm^iTt, ifesm ^ ^qu ft?r ? 

( P. 52(i ) 

Now, look at this picture: 

( 4 ) 

tun n r*ir 

m oloS sriur, sr 4ft ^0; 

sjft wz?/z Jr?, \r, Rnft; 

*r=t, vm infi; 

»?ta feu qft srut, 

4fe s? ufet lum fe tu strut. 
feuUT \ VU RU^R ?15'P ufe 
ursfe uri urn ufe fer uuut; 
s<sipTUT ruutu, viufe g<u nmt ; 

f^rT SRTR, RR 3fe uqUlfft: 

qrft Ssfe RUf €r, t*?qi4t fe^R Hft; 

U 3feR5 3T55lft Uift, UJ RT4 qft. 

(P. 529 ) 


PUIKO. (V. 8. 1809 to 1881) 

This poet lifts bequeathed to Gujarati Literature a large amount 
of religious, philosophical and didactic poetry which possesses a charm 
of its own. His learning was limited in the sense of Sanskrit lore. 
But his acquired knowledge was admirable. The special form of 
metrical composition favoured by him which went by the name of 
“Dhtrd-na pada” and is in recent times known by the more or less 
incorrect name of “Dhtra nt haft” has sweet music and fluidity which 
no other form can present. I give two or three extracts from 
his poetry ;— 
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(I) 

ggg giag ug siftil, 

& qiig ft %ft t *?KI 5<5ftft STI^ft. (Vtf ) \. 

gra<g ftf ftg hit ^igft ill gftg; 

gg; gg *sm g^T g<snrt gft ^rg giqft rt^r, 

g*g gfc gift g^ftft i gu#!. wt» *. 

ITT^T qq tfft f ft* H giooft qft; 

%«T gift sftg ft?qi gS, ftg ftllffti; HTS; 

qft Sift gft ft, HTit HPftg. ^T(fo $. 

gqq?ma mx qfi 7ft, Rg gigqi?;, 

gqi ft gg; ggft ^skt gmqi arm ftqi fftqir, 

ftgi g>ig V, aggi g#r gift*. qggo ». 

ft* ggtgg gRgi ftgigft gig; 

gggfgggft gift eorrft, anqftft ^cgT qrar ?gig, 

ftg I ftft ftr TTTftg. fur» <<. 

(Guru Svarupa; XXVIII) 


arrgg gig aft ft gwn ft 5 ft ?qift, 

gg qfl ftftft; gg gg gg gftft? (ftg; ) *• 

sft gggt arfg gift, ggi g^gift gs&ft am; 

55 goi ^mrggft gft ftn, <ft arrftqi ft gmim ? 
gasiii ftft g ft ft i?g sq.ft. g. 

gg ®ft gift arms* qftft grgg g*ft ft*, 

*qift m 5=555 ftmtft gwn, gft gift gf? ftr, 

ggmtg gift I, gftsqi gft gift. wggo %. 

gg fqqrft wig mft ft, gig; fggift uk, 

=ft fgqift g fftft, 5=555 5^1 gft fftqi*-, 

grgg ftft gift I! gift gwrift qrft. artggo ». 

gft gigg gssft, ft 5«mig gift *ggm; 
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ijron^d re reqqirer ^ 

«TR$ yfa qqf ^ Hos 35 fore. «TH^o 

(Trishn&Svanipa, XIX) 


(3) 

Rlfo qrfeqt r RRU R?T RRhI, 

retft RR «ir% rqfo Kt SR). (*$. ) 'I. 

ftqfo reqqfo R fore fore ?*Rt €lR; 

<f% a reR RR ? >113 cTt flf TdR, 

& forest 3 R r ?, qq> re wft *n^V. reqqo *. 

?fa ^TR RRT reqqRT ret \l ? 5 t nq) RTR; 

tfo rut fore; reR ? qm ret qr% rtr, 

SIR RTq 3 IT V, Rlt q R RS C ?RT. RRo q. 

mfot wn qfa stq m rr rerefot retq ; 

& ren 3 trwt ®rfo m, fore %t mqr v\ ret, 

ri qrt re \1 ret arfo re? irt. rere° «. 

*rer reqs reT fot Vre m qfcreqt rest re qrnr; 

&g re qret q q, re & qftre q* qqro; 

re ret resr resri n ^ ®Ht. reqs<» <*. 

(K <hja-!Srarupa y X VT) 

The above specimens will sullice to indicate Phiro’s method of 
handling his subject: sometimes plunging into it with a direct jump 
and yet not losing sight of tin*, train of thought, (as in specimens 1 
and 2 above), and sometimes starting with an imagery sudden and 
at first unconnected with the issue before him, and then surprising 
the hearer with the point to be made by the poet (as in specimen 3 
above). The poet’s Pminottam-Md!ikd is inferior in power and aTt, 
spinning out an idea with great prolixity and inane truisms. 
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DAYArAMA (Y. s. 1833 to 1908) 

This, the last of the ancients, is unquestionably the most brill¬ 
iant star in the firmament of Gujarati poetry. 1 shall not stop to 
review the detailed aspect of his works given by Krishna! ft I Jhaveri 
in his “Mile-Stones" or by Govardhanarama Tripatlii in his Daya- 
rarna-no AksliarciihJia. They are available to all readers of the Hist¬ 
ory of Gujarati Literature. 1 shall simply give my own appreciation 
here. To the popular mind, Dayarama is mainly associated with his 
charming tjarhia. His philosophical and religious works such as 
(i JR,asika Vnllabha ’ and the like, are of greater importance., but to the 
scholar only. His language is unrivalled in grace, beauty and* charm 
of words, and his diction is musical. His style is lucid, charming 
without being eUeminate, and on occasions, possesses vigour and 
power. I shall deal in a subsequent part of this lecture with the 
composition of bis garbU in their metrical aspect. .1 may mention, 
however, that they are original in metrical style, and although the 
history of the garbl is more or less shrouded in mystery as yet, 1 can 
safely state that Dayarama was the father of this type of composi¬ 
tion. .1 will not dogmatise on this point so far as to assert that he 
created the garlri; it existed in contemporary lore but his utilisation 
of the garbl, his variations and his mastery over it, gave him a claim 
of originality and beauty of diction, which no other poet can claim. 
1 shall give only two instances from his garbh :— 

( 1 ) 

win nW sfterq'f < 

Tifer^f srfatTtr 

ctT5St ?rTT 3FT FISK 5JJP3T < ? 

*m«ri & ^ofl V 

mssT &rr ifsk 't 

%?*tftt * * sV, 

TOWI 5T5Io rJTSsT i. 
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afew fforar s wfr i g i i g>g, 
RTOft % RTSrft 9TW; 
fqfeq qtfsre frSr #srt * at®, 

Roft HH; 

q%nf am am vrmr V sfa, 

«5%" 5T*ft ^55^ gf *H*T; 

RR^fc gt% wr:r; 

ntti qfaisT fnr^? arife^T t gig, 

»rtwr f^fT 3Rim3 


Rgo RTsfto” V. 
R3T* R|o#Je v ' 
ggo gR#lo“ §. 
RSJe RloS^.'' ». 
ggo mafto w <{. 58 


Tn words of unrivalled grace and charm the poet depicts here a 
unique scene of loveliness and life and love. We see before our very 
eyes the group of shepherd beauties gracefully bending and beating 
time, and swinging in their circular dance; nay, we feel that we hear 
the very tinkling of the girls’ anklets, the ‘gid gid gid fam ,’ beats of 
the mridanga , and only just miss the sweet singing of their song as 
we wake up from the dream, the vision created by the magic wand 
of the poet’s pen. 

If I may, after this drinkiug in of that vision, be permitted to 
point out isolated beauty-spots, T would draw your attention to the 
rhyming of the last words in each pair of stanzas (^tT-STiT? in st. 1 
and k 2; in st. d and 4; and so on); a trick which is not a trick 

on account of its obvious spontaneity. But, something subtler than this 
is the charming picture suggested by the line: 

35^. The word (not the one occurring in this garabt , but 
in a song which the gopU of this picture sang, this frequent tack- 

56. I have omitted two couplets between st. 4 and 5, as they 
simply prolong the list of names of the girl-friends of R&dha. I have 
also stopped short at st. 8, as the subsequent ones mar the compactnere 
of the picture so far, dealing as thoy do with a consequential picture of 
R&dh& and Krishna, with the help of Lalita, stepping away from the 
dance and meeting secretly in a bower, where, according to the poet, 
they have their amorous union. The poet, in his desire for this extreme, 
sacrifices artistic unity. 

34 
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word of grace, when uttered naturally opens the lips slightly hut 
gracefully, and then the red lips of the singers present their sheen 
The poet catches a glimpse of this item of beauty, and cleverly 
presents it before our eyes,—merely by an incidental touch of his 
descriptive pen. Details like this go to build up the beauty of the 
whole picture. 

0 ) 

7777 m Tfrnff, 
fag 7 W 17 , 

mw hw— cgi^T m! ?. 

7*ft 33T wr 3T%5! fa** ^T*TT; 

5T7t *TT(77f 37T 7!7T TT7T: 

ft 7°! 7f? to?, wrc *fair ^rm ? 

rfrfT a®7i ? ? 

77; 3 3r, % 75i»j7, g a?7, girm77; 

7T7f 7, ^777; ^3^7, % 3T77; 

nfa 3T7T7, WIT7; iqpfT^! 57 

The style and diction lie re are varied; the apparent repetition 
in f?KT 7>5T7 7*577, 7757T7 7*577, fag 7*577, fa r from being 
a fault, is but a reflection of the intensity and earnestness of the 
entreaties to Radii a made by her girl friend. A curious metrical 
peculiarity attracts notice here and deserves attention. The opening 
line as also the lines of the anfant , are nothing but the metre known 
as ‘‘ dindi ” in their metrical mould,which is originally and 
eminently a Marathi metre. Here is a specimen:— 

Ttem 71 U% 

377 71^7*7 <*7T qfeast fTTTf, 

57T7 Tifaq* 5T7?7 W 7 ^*of* 

tfefa 7<J7 miff II 

57. I have extracted only the first two stanzas, to serve only as a 
specimen. The whole song is full of corrupted text, requiring correct 
editing. 
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If you compare the lines of Dayfirania with these lines, you will 
at once perceive the identity of the metre. Here arises an interesting 
question; how and whence did this metre come into Dayarama’s 
poetical factory? I once thought and still think that dindi (as 
also abhamja) was first introduced into (Jujarfiti poetry hy Bholanatha 
Sarah!Lai, (who wrote his dindis , deliberately on the Marathi model 
sometime before A. I). 1880). For, in this rjambi before us, Payarama 
has the measure but not the name or recognition of dindi as such. 
However, it is not at all unlikely that Payarama came across dindis 
in Marathi either in reading or bearing, and be unconsciously adopted 
the rhythm, and, what is more artistic, interwove*, it with another 
rhythm and brought out a lively and graceful combination. 

I give only one specimen from his comparatively serious and 
philosophical work linsika Vallabha” The sweetness of the word- 
picture, the classical elegance of style, and the correctness of rhythm, 
will appear evident at once. 

( 3 ) 

( ST55 ) 

^ HR JT5P* RRt??, RTRHRi* RHTR, 

rt <rr sh*, 5fa35, anfrf, rr. j . 
hNrsr nfifiT Riafa 

Rf®TCRRR *tT, sftstR ITT 3^*TR; 

srr Ishrh, wVvn ^ ^ hr. o, 

*RR*$VhR RTRRHT R| 

^ hr rrt 

faR sian TTOfasmTHTt, rrtrt hrtt ? 

% ftR ®ter $-JTTfW, 9TTRRRR gfa RT%. ». 

R rrr, 

sft ^jnftaR fRRT Tt Rif RR. C. 

(Pada 82). 

I must not omit Payarama’s “Shad-"R.itu Varnana.” Here is a 
specimen:— 
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(4) 

jfaft OTT 3Tt affjft; 

HM fsft *» HSSqT «*ft, siRft. » 

5T35 =mt® f^H55 W, 155^1 <T«ft iW; 

^ SRHsft f%q>d R 

#*r ires m\ *n?f arig srsw 

\S \s 

*pr H3IH Sfcjtf, ^ tlft \ 

arm an % nta % hi ? 

fq>rftn % fani, \ i:® aft. 8 

?RT H HW «inTT ^?5HT ! *qT H f^fevi gift* ! 

JRT ew?3f ! *qi ^ sftqgHTrfa ! <<. 

<fqf % »ftfH vift mgft! wmfqaw! 

wsr hw swarf *wf, ift tt& \ aw. \. 


The lines breathe throughout a strain of tender grief and despair 

in words simple yet graceful and classical. r> H This is only an extract. 

The whole poem, taken from an advance sheet print of the Briliaf - 

Kdvya-Dohana , obtained by the friendly courtesy of Mr. Natavaralal 

I. Desai of the (lujar&ti Pres s, requires proper re-editing, as it is full 

of corrupt readings. The poem secures variety by occasional inter- 

/ 

spersing of classical metres like Sdrdula-vil'ndita and moling but they 
are hopelessly rugged and incorrect. Take only one instance; 

h*t w»r sraqqw n qqj ^ih ; 
hh fir? wtwt, gw qtff srw *wr ; 
forfqq <*f *f <w» * w^t, 

gqff f?t mrsm, qfa 

(Varshd Ritu , st. lG). Stt 

58. The ideas, some of them, may sound conventional; yet they 

possess a freshness of their own. The first line in stanza 4 will remind 
you of gnwNiro %wht from Prasanna Rdghdva ? 

VI-1. 

59. I am tempted to draw your attention to the following lines in 
this poem: 
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It will not detract from the merits of Dayar&ma’s poetry, if 
I mention that at least in one case (viz. in the case of tho garabt 

W3Rt Tflft W Ttft ift ) is more or less a whole- 

SFTfT ^S3 

^ 5^3 3^3, 

WifWt eei «l*Td, J^T ST#rT. 
figfacRR *tct, g% wit nyran -, 
xxx 
^5 tftcTTrBHT ” * W*TT^t, 
feria sgis snar m<n. 

fofe'T *wfa ijTyra 

«5fc5cT T^TC TTg^tlT 5f%, sfa<JT 3* 

st^rjtt, f|ar srg%r 

xxx 

Some persons have argued from ^he existence of the words put in 
black type in the above that Dayftrama must have taken those wordB 
from the play, Pdnch&H PraSan?idkhyd?ia ( attributed to Premananda ) 
which contains the following Kavita: 

3TT ^ arf^-T TJWJT ng^ni ^T% 51%, 
g^ft^T mwt W); 

3<u um ^i 

3T3% 3TF g«T3 g^(t «TfI*rf% ! 

^T^T f^focT JTrT fH 

ST3T3S ®TT ^T^tt % Sr«fctuft ! 

sdk% sr$%?r t* %tar, 

srg^?r f^ST S*f% SfPPft; 

and they show this as evidence of genuineness of Premananda’s 
authorship of the play ! They forget that it can be argued with equal, 
if not greater, force that the Wiiter who palmed off the play as Prema- 
nanda’s must have flourished after Dayfirama and picked up and used the 
noted expressions from Dayarama’s poem. I have discussed this point 
at longth in a note in ‘‘Vasanta” of S'ravana V. S. 1968, pp. 397-399. 


tf. 
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sale borrowing from Blialana and, earlier still, Narasinha Mehta. 
This is proved to the hilt by Mr. Rfimalal Cliunilal Modi. 00 

Never-the-1 ess tlier(‘. is a rich amount of original work on which 
Payarama’s poetic fame will remain broad-based. And after the 
specimens given by me, 1 trust you will agree with me that Dayarama 
excels Premananda in beauty of composition and refinement of style. 


REVIEW. 

Let us halt at Payarama and cast a restrospcctive glance at the 
course of our journey. 

Mirahaf and Narasinha Mehta shine far far back at the opening 
end of the vista,-luminous and alone. Padmanabha, Bhalana, and 
Bhima, different, in type and choice of subjects; other poets: Karmana- 
mantri, Ko£ava, Ganapati, Nakara and others, come in a serial phalanx 
of inferior but still considerable merit; then we look back on the 
blank in the second half of the seventeenth century of the Vikrama 
Era. Then dawns the eighteenth century with ViSvanatha Jani, 
Vishnudasa, and Sivadasa, more or less minor lights. Then the 
towering poets: Akho, Premananda and 8ama]a; Vallabha, the vigorous 
and brilliant son of Premananda again a drop in merit for a century, 
with occasional brilliancy from luminaries like RevaSankara, Pritam- 
dasa and others: and finally we see the graceful and charming singer, 
Payarama. 

(5lancing through the subjects we find (l ) hhaldi , iringdva, 
yrtdna-vaimgya , (2) epic-like prabandhas, (3) stories of length like 
the Vimaia-pm bath Ilia, Mddhavdnala etc., (4) Aldiyanax of Prema- 
nanda’s type, (5) Samala’s stories, again (6) gndna , bhaHi , vairagya 
etc., between Vallabha and Payarama;—a really variegated range, 
no doubt, but a.ter all, not disclosing any giant palm trees or grand 
Banian trees; only a mango-grove with occasional notes of the cuckoo; 
hut mostly a grove where the Bhakta sings his bhajanas or the lovers 
hill and coo. We must skip over Jain literature which is now being 
diligently explored; it must wait before it can be estimated at its 
true worth. 

60. See his epigraph on Bhdlana 1 pp* 119-122. 
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This review will suggest to us the historical back-ground in 
which the pictures are placed. First, the quiet times of the saintly 
characters, Narasinha Mehta and Mirabai; then the desire to look 
back to the times of clashing sword and armour; again, inspite of the 
disturbed times between Narasinha Mehta and Akho, an unknown 
influence of literary activity; then the bhalcti movemont of the 15th 
and 16th. centuries casting its glowing wings over all, and informing 
the literature, rather ensouling it. 

By the side of these forces, forces affecting the social side of 
the people appear only in peeping poems like. “litCTL WRfl* 

% srwft * ste.” 

We also see in this picture-gallery a row of home-sticking poets, 
generally playing their own notes on instruments of their own choice, 
caring little for the outside world, less for other lore beyond their 
homes, and least for this side of life and its complex problems,— 
problems some of which had not arisen and some of which did not 
catch the eyes of men of those times. And yet, pilgrimage took 
some of the people on compulsory journeys and forced on them the 
knowledge of other parts of India, but only to a limited extent. 
Poets like Premananda occasionally sojourned in Nandurbar, a distant 
place in those days. Some even wrote works while living in the 
Peccan; and Dayarama’s extensive travels are well-known. 

No wonder then that 2 or 6 Bangali songs are found in two 
manuscript copies of miscellaneous poems which I have been able to 
see owing to the friendly courtesy of Mr. Natavarlal Ichharama Desai 
who owns these manuscripts. The manuscripts are dated Vikrama 
Sam vat 1730 and 1735. Here are the pieces:— 

(?) 

i *FT & i 

arm ^ sttw «hj *>|| ? n 

awrit R3TI (*ttwt) sifft si 

fcir 'ttot (snor) m writ 

iririt iritwt wr 
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(k) 4ns 

to uki to ifto 

3 $ ^irtaTT 3 m steT> to jtIti ii ? 11 

tot ?Ih s? 3mt arrc m$«n \ to nfar u * n 

arm to m»:c (& ?) 3rd 

5#*l 3;rcNT 3m 3t®T \ TO UTtr || 3( || 

^Tt3 ^T3TOT€t ^3 3TTO 3tTT 
SPfita to^ ffari TO jtKI 
^art w TOr sft || for isr)3 3 ft n 
ft sfTt^t 3iKtsn 3m #sr V to uhi n 

Remarks. 

Is this Bangali of that period? Beanies says (Vol. II, page 228) 
f T»angali began in the beginning of the Kith century A. I).. Till then 
Bhojapuri and Bihari were the languages of early Eangali poets. With 
this query I leave the question as one requiring closer investigation 
Before a final decision can he arrived at. 

Modern Literature. 

This is a subject which I must treat in the, most cursory manner. 
The outstanding feature of modern literatim* is its prose, which was 
started by Eanchhodadasn whom Navalarama calls the father of 
(kijarati prose. Nevertheless in modern times poetry claims a pre¬ 
dominant share in Gujarati literature. In prose fiction strikes a 
dominant note. 

History, biography and philosophy arc making very slow progress 
and disclose very little original work. Science can claim but a very 
poor corner in the edifice of Gujarati literature. 

Modern Gujarati poetry began some time about A. l>. 1880. 
Some of its most gifted poets stand out prominently but it is sad to 
note that a host of imitators of their style are a blemish in the. glory 
of that literature. Govardhanarama, MamJal, Kalapi, Nanalal and 
some others are the pillars supporting the fame of modern Gujarati 
poetry, hut the real intrinsic poetic inspiration which propelled their 
work could not be translated by mere imitation which suffers by a 
want of sincerity and of the ring of truth) as also absence of culture 
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and learning and an ignorance of one’s own limitations. The result 
is that the poetic style which is the subject of imitation comes into 
undeserved disgrace. 

I do not wish to deprecate the literary ideals which inspire 
modern poetry: In fact 1 am a worshipper of these ideals. All I 
wish is that these ideals should not be dethroned from their proper 
pedestal, and hence I want to point out the danger which lies in the 
direction of false imitation. On the other hand, there is a class of 
critics which casts undeserved accusations on modern poetry. This 
is due to the critics not being able to appreciate correctly the real 
merits of that poetry. When scholars like Sir George Grierson 
fail to appreciate the true worth of this new poetry, one cannot help 
breathing a sigh of disappointment. He says : 

“Under English influence a number of works have been issued 
from the press of late years, hut these possess little original¬ 
ity, and are mostly translations.” (Article on vernacular 
literature given in the Imperial Gazetteer of India—New Edi¬ 
tion, Yol. Ill, (1908 A. I).) at page 430.). 

1 am afraid Sir George has based this statement on indirect evi¬ 
dence} for in the very place from which 1 have quoted him he says 
that Gujarati language has not produced any giants like Tulasidasa, 
Suradasa and others. In making that statement he seems to forget 
poets like Urenianailda, Dayarama and others with Whose works evid¬ 
ently he Was not in direct touch* for I have reasons to believe that 
he has not that much familiarity with Gujarati Literature as he has 
with Hindi Literature. 

I shall cite one more evidence of undeserved censure passed oil 
modern Gujarati poetry. Rev. Mr. IT. R. Scott, Head of the Mission 
at Surat, read in 1911 A. lh a paper before a Gujarati Missionary 
Conference. This is his appreciation of modern Gujarati poetry: 

^There is a modern poetry over which I do not advise you to 
“spend time. It is the work of highly educated men, who aim at 
“clothing the poetic fancies of English and Sanskrit poets in rather 
“high-flown Gujarati. It is for the most part very artificial—full of 

35 
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*‘Sanskrit words and turns of thought and is obscure aild difficult 
“to understand. No doubt it has an interest and value of its own, 
“but only those who have much spare time in hand can afford to take 
“it up. But the ancient classical poetry of Narsinha Mehta, Tulsidas, 
“Premaiianda, and Samaldas and Aklio... are easy to understand.’ 5 

I am afraid Kev. Mr. Scott is cruel and unjust. Perhaps this un¬ 
just appreciation owes its origin to an ignorance of the true inner nature 
of modern poetry, inability or unwillingness to see eye to eye with 
the writers of this poetry and an absence of sympathy with, that 
poetry. I do not forget that his paper was intended primarily for 
Christian Missionaries and written with a special eye towards religious 
propaganda; but I must say that in forming an opinion like the above, 
critics of this type forget that poetry is the property of the whole 
world, and that the mere fact of a similarity in the ideas of poets 
from different countries does not necessarily lead to the conclusion 
that one has imitated the other. It is one thing to imbibe inspiration 
from the poetry of another country and another thing to write imi¬ 
tations. I am afraid Rev. Mr. Scott has only one test: namely, facility 
of understanding. But when lie regards modern Cujarati poetry as 
obscure and difficult to understand and speaks of Narasinha Mehta, 
Aklio and others as easy to understand, I feel a little bit surprised. 
I should like to know whether Aklio is regarded by him as easy to 
understand. When a simple line from Aklia’s clihappas like 
h is rendered by him thus:—“lie that is low need fear 

no pride, 55 I am inclined to retort that the poetry of Akho is not as 
easy to understand as lie imagines. 1 shall give only one instance of 
modern poetry to show that assimilation of the spirit of Western and 
Sanskrit poetry, assisted by natural genius and inspiration can produce 
poetry which cannot be regarded as worthless imitation simply because 
it bears the mere impress of outside inspiration. Here is the poem 
1 have in view:— 

WSsft 

^t ns fa t, 
n't nia: 
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awt Soft wqfc fCRi *35Hta ; 

sqtfo «rac sir 3»fc, §ht fra aftt sqfai 

*t* fr<T 3HT3t H 3(7. 

wnw ft 3(3> nia hchtsii ft? gs 5 

3ft3H H3t SlfiM sifitat: *t\x S®3» WT^t f 35: 

*h[ lilt 3?ll?ft q 317: 

33T^ 8T3^ Tftwft ^ STOdfr fawiH; 

33T ^ ^*fr «t«nfr *?ri ifcm* stW ^nr: 

%\l WT aflpft {*»( 3(7: 

qafr qnfr aia* aa^, eitefr t af wfwtt, 

'miT frpft <ft* I** 3ft H3Tor frft HIT: 

H3 ftft ST3IT. 

( Ar?jah'; a Collection of poems by KeSava H. Seth, page 100) 

This is not a translation of Cardinal Newman’s famous hymn, 
“Lead Kindly Light.” Nor is it an echoing of that piece. Even 
though it derives its informing spirit from a translation of Cardinal 
Newman’s hymn, which begins with rntt^T^sft ^TPT 

<T*? 3^55*1 the thought-resonance whereof must have been treasured in 
the poet’s subconsciousness, this piece presents quite an original poetic 
effusion, a creation, embodying beautiful thought in beautiful words. 
The poem gives a patbotic expression to the cry of the life-pilgrim 
who has lost his way in the dark tangle of this world,-a cry addressed 
to “some” benign saint who can guide the pilgrim. The pilgrim, 
though lost in the wood of this life, distinctly recollects his old 
home,-heaven, where suns do not rise and set, where eternal light 
shines and even pierces down into this world. The third stanza is 
conceived in an exquisite spirit of poetic, flight: in it the pilgrim 
laments the vain oscillations of his life in a dream of love, a love 
which buds forth on the lips of the Dawn and fades away on the banks 
of Eve. To call this poem an imitation of English poetry clothed in 
artificial and obscure language is nothing short of slander born of 
prejudice and nurtured by jealousy, feelings which blind the adverse 
oritic to the distinction between imitation and inspiration. And 
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remember please, this piece is but a type representing good modern 
Gujarati poetry. 

I am tempted to present one more instance from modern poetry 
for the benefit of critics of the class represented by the- Reverend 
Mr. Scott:— 

in sen**? sr*rt! esw* ^ 

^ *nji: «!** ??% 

g3» qffauft ?fir 

«<sr atn ?s$r qsft. 

$Sf ^R5ft$T ^ 

$51 q<J*nTT3 ^ 

«5f <fit qsft, 

qtWT 'TTQ^'T 

(A poem by Mr. Champji Y. Udeii e<litor of Navachetava , 
published in tlie Spring number of Kadirha- VaHamfina, some¬ 
time in April or May 1925, quoted in an article— JSaJiitya-vn- 
sukshm&valokana in the Prajahandhu (an Alimedabad weekly) 
of 17th May 1925). 

Who will accuse this charming little poem full of classical 
elegance of style and real poetic fervor and thought, of being an 
imitation of Western poetry ? And yet there is in this piece an un¬ 
perceived vein of a poetic attitude, not borrowed from, but inspired 
by, the light from the West,—nevertheless presenting a decided 
originality which no one can deny. Shall I attempt a translation, 
even at the risk of reducing the beauty of the original? Perhaps, I 
should. So here it is: 

In the blossom of my breath 

Be thou the sweetening smell, oh Lord ! 

In the music of my heart, 

Be thou the gentle note, oh Lord! 

In the woe-filled night of life 
Be thou my lovely moon, oh Lord 
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In my happy stream of life 
Be thou the dancing wave, oh Lord! 

In every thought-cloud of my mind 
Be thou the water-soul, oh Lord ! 

In the lotus of my joy 

Be thou the honey sweet, oh Lord ! 

In the rain-bow of my fancy, 

Be thou the beauteous tints, oh Lord! 

In the upward march of Soul 
Be thou my helping wing, oh Lord! 

I cannot resist the temptation to add one more specimen: 

arfikw 

smt;**^* 

msr sfcft 

gsr ^ arr%. 

Here is a feeble rendering of this sublime little piece: 

Thou pervadest this whole world with the chant of thy grand 
Epic; How dare 1 then compose my poor song? 

Thou fioodest this whole Universe with thy grand stream of 
Love; How dare I offer then my cup of humble worship? 

Thou hast decked with wondrous beauty this Creation all around: 
All speech adornment there availeth not; 

I hanker not after poetry, sustained am I by hope and longing 
for the Music of thy Epic grand. 

I need hardly say that modern Gujarati poetry, so rashly con* 
demned in ignorance and neglected in pride by foreign critics, can 
og©r gems of rare beauty and originality which would fill more space 
than I can command here. 
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The mention of the contrast between modern and ancient Gujarati 
poetry suggests the adjective problem of the 
Gujarati Prosody, mould into which poetry was cast in ancient 
literature and in which it finds appearance now. 
The broad distinction is this: ancient Gujarati literature even upto 
Gayaramn’s time almost invariably adopted the* form of pada, deSi\ 
song (including gamin in later days), whereas in modern poetry 
Sanskrit metres, as well as metres familiar to ApabhramSa and Hindi 
literatures (like J?T, gfrtf and the like) have found 

favour. Not that songs and garni ns are altogether banished, they 
still occupy a considerable place, but classical metres began to be 
adopted with the rise of modern poetry on a very large 1 scale. A brief 
conspectus of Gujarati prosody therefore deserves a place here. 

Classification „f T,lt ' P™*ent 'lay Gujarati prosody, then 

Gujarati metres covers the following classes of metrical moulds:- 

I Classical metres (popularly known as g^), such 

as H^iaPFTTT, sfaft 

and fclie like; 

(h) Classical metres based merely on syllabic quantities 
e. g. aftft, 3TRT etc., i.e. *TPTT of all kinds; 

(e) Classical metres based merely on numeric measure of 
syllables, e. g. (the only survival of Vedic metri¬ 

cal forms). 

II, Post-classical metres (popularly known as 55^) based 

merely on syllabic quantity: 

(a) Metres derived from ApabhramSa poetry; 

(b) those derived from Hindi poetry; 

(c) new forms concocted by later poets (to be seen in Gala* 
patram’s “Pingala.”) 

III. Forms inherited or copied from older poets; such as 
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In this connection, a look at the origin and history of the 

mould will be interesting. It must be admitted 
The (.Iambi that to trace the history of the garabi is no easy 
task. Mr. Chhaganlal Y. Ravala gives three 
garabts in the Chaitra number (Y. S. 1968) of Vasanla at 
pp. 119-120 attributed to Narasinha Mehta. But! have grave 
doubts about their genuineness.’ 37 Besides, it is strange that gamhi 
should have existed in Narasinha’s time and disappeared for several 
centuries after him. Then, again, a garabi referred to at p. 234 n. in 
by S'ankaraprasada Chhaganlal Ravaja and attri¬ 
buted to Narasinha Mehta which runs thus: 

5(T5 t MTftf M35 MRT 

and is claimed to be the original of the type taken by Dayarania in his 
famous garaht T % OT is really not of that 

metrical mould, as will be seen from subsequent lines in that garabi 
I give it in full in an appendix below (Appendix A). Take only the 
following lines:— 

5 3 Mttt SfMT 1&T H V I 

tFRT 3RT II -JM" 

57. Of these three the first one is already quoted by me above (ace 
supra p. 209), and I have there expressed my doubts as to its genuine¬ 
ness. The other two also are in the same mould belonging to a period 
much later than Narasinha. Mr. Chhaganlal JUvala’s explanation of the 
final word in each line—instead of the usual beauty-term is far 
from convincing. He assumes in the first place that the yarabh are 
genuine and then theorizes that was the word in use in Narasinha’s 
time. <31 makes no sense, certainly not such sense as <3i3> (of course as 
an ornamental term meant to add grace to the verse). The first yarabi 
is of course composed in a charming style (which could have been done 
by any graceful composer like Dayurama or any other); but the other 
two are of very inferior merit, unlikely to have come from the lips of 
Narasinha Mehta. The following lines in the third yarabi are decidedly 
coarse in thought and word,-which Narasinha Mehta would never have 
stooped to adopt:— 

T*4t W!« % 'T 

MTTt % MR »lrft * R. 
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They are lunger, much longer, in mdtm value than 
&ca. and difforent in rhythm and hiatus Gft). At the most, it 
may he said that the opening line may perhaps have furnished Daya- 
rama with a model for his sung,—&c., tliuugh I believe 
it is possible tu tit the opening line into the rhythm of the dntaras , 
i. e. the subsequent couplets; and yet the second line (which forms 
the asiai (WflT?) fits more with the subsequent dntaras in metrical 
construction than with the opening line; a fact which is significant 
and favors the theory that even the opening line is not of the type of 

There is the gambi of Dayarama’s, beginning § 

T*ft STT^t V which is traced back to Bhalana and Nara- 
sinlia Mehta. This, so far as the metrical construction goes, is not 
really a gambi but a pada (3^), or dvH - Thus, any attempt to 
take back the gambi several centuries before Dayarama must fail* 
True, there are garabis , composed by some poets of the Swaminarayana 
cult, e. g. * 35 fR; but then they all came 

after ] )ayarama ? s time. As I have stated before in dealing with 
Dayarama’s poetry, I admit that garabd was an institution existing 
since unknown date, and perhaps a few garabis were sung therein. 
But it was lkiyarama who focussed the garabi> nourished it, grew it, 
Enlarged its scope, and popularized it by his own vocal musical powers 
and performances-a work which was continued after him by his 
pupils, Giraj a Sankara and another. Nay, ij^was lie who created the 
real type of gambi form, and so far I am prepared to modify the 
literal statement made earlier that l)ayarama did not create the 
garabt , for the garbi with its true soul Was his creation/ 8 

58. The derivationof the word garaU is not certain. HoWever, 
I may venture a guess. is an expression used in connection 

with the institution of garabd• In times not quite gone by an earthern 
jar with several holes in its sides and with a lamp inside it was placed 
on the ground and females (and sometimes males) moved round it, 
singing garabd* (or garabis)] the custom still prevails in some places. 
This lamp may have been called ( a lamp in the interior of the 

jar). This word contracted into by the' process of sense- 

transference known as lahJcshaga t came to mean the song sung round 
the lamp-jar. •, 1 ~ 
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I make a distinction between garaho and garabi. The former is a 
lengthy piece, heavy, and regardless of compactness of subject matter, 
while garabi is a delicate and refined formation of mould and com¬ 
pact, concise in its subject matter. Compare Vallabha Bhat’s 

or with Dayarama’s ^ 5? T or 

or |T 3 5 <ft§> and you will at once perceive 

the fine distinction between garaho and garabi . The term garaho 
signifying the performance itself is again another sense of the word. 

Another distinction: a garabi is not the same thing as the songs 
accepted in the art of music. The musical flourishes known to these 
songs are not easily workable in garabis which, so far, are of limited 
musical power and generally do not fully develop any individual rdga 
as known to music, but mostly contain elements of different rag as 
in stray forms, though artistically combined. I, therefore, decline 
to recognise such songs as RUll *171 'IT 31Yt or 

f*TT'T!Tt as gambit, inspito of the attempts made to introduce 
them as garabis in the performances by several ladies. 

I need not dwell at length on deits and pad as. These are forms 
familiar to the 15th and 16th century poots and their successors. I 
shall have soon below to state something about their metrical 
constitution. 

What are the essential components of metre? In order to 
properly understand the present day Gujarati 
Essential constituents prosody, we should trace our steps back to 
of metre. the fons et origo , the Yedic metre, and work 

our way down through the classic and Apa* 
bhramSa periods. True, there is no externally visible link joining all 
these stages, and to a certain extent new forms of metre emerged 
out of nothing as it were, and the originators thereof from time to 
time “lisped in numbers as the numbers came.” Yet, close observa¬ 
tion will indicate a running thread of affinity through all the stages. 
It would take a long treatise to investigate this aspect. It is enough 
to rest content with the above indication. 

36 
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To take, then, the Vedie metre at the outset; Vedic Metre was 
not dependent on accent, as in English, although 

Vedic Metre* accent existed in Vedic Sanskrit, whether it 
was pitch accent or stress accent is not deci¬ 
sively known; it is believed it was partly stress and partly pitch. 89 
The number of syllables and perhaps their quantity are the essential 
constituents of metrical form in the Vedic hymns/’ 0 Neverthless 
the accent in the words, its presence, gave a rhythmic turn to the 
verso, if not to the metre per so. 

And yet, independently of the accent, underneath, or in spite 
of the outward ruggedness of metre, we detect the rhythm of classic 
metres, relieved here and there by variety in the shape of apparent 
break of such rhythm. Take, for instance, the following: 

( a ) 

m skRl Ml I 

qPI ’JPURq 3TCTS II? II 

*T: 31*^115. I 

amfiy gt rnrodim w ^i*im u s ii 

( liigveda 11-12 ) 

( 6 ) 

<TO f| Jr Trlf® **4 1 

^ II 8 II 

( Ibid 1-25 ) 

(e) 

W 4m *RT® ITT I 

pn ft^i «ri®: p '(& a u * n 

^4: SRI® 3Trf| W 4 a H?®: I 

* p.T g4gif4 Hrg® w® mnfj: wf sqtfp* II | II 

( Atharva Veda, X1X-53 ) 

59. See the first volume of these Lectures, p. 280. 

60. See Dr. E. Vernon Arnold’s ‘‘Vedic Metre” p. 6. § 16. 

He says there: “the metrical value of a word depends solely upon 
the number and succession of the short and long syllables which it con¬ 
tains, without regard to the position of the accent.” 
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It will be seen that 

in (a) the first half of line one in verse 1 and the second half 
of line two each read like indra-vajrd metre, divested 
of the accent; 

the second line in verse 2 yields two charanas of indrar 
vajra (reading the in as a short syllable); 

in (b) the first line yields the rhythm of pramanika metre. 

in (c) in the 2nd. verse the latter half of the first line gives 
indra-vajrd , reading (iu 3 by svara-bliahti; 

in the 3rd verso the latter half of line 2 is also indrn * 
vajra in rhythm, in being by wanr 

hliahii , and the remaining lines give uneven cadences 
of the respective metres. 

For this reason I cannot help regarding the crude attempts 61 
at clothing Gujarati versilication in Yedic metrical form made by 
some peoplo as a failure and travesty of the Yedic metre; for Yedic 
accent is unknown to Gujarati. 

Next, we may examine tho essential constitu- 
Classic Metre. ents of the metres ol the classical period. 

They consist of three divisions: 

(1) Those which have for their constituents the fixed 
arrangement of the syllables according to their quant- 
ity-i. e. ^ and jp, shorts and longs; 

(2) Those which owe their form to the total number of 
*TFTTs ( i. e. morae ) in a verse with certain condi¬ 
tions governing the rhythmic movement of the whole; 

and (3) a few metres (e. g. anushtup ) which depend only 
on the number of syllables irrespective of their quanti¬ 
tative values, except in certain places in the verse. 

01 . See the so-called Richfis in tho three plays by Mr. K. M. 
Munshi: Purandara-pdmjaya, Avibhakta Atm,a and Tarpana (wherein 
the hymns (?) are composed by a friend of the author’s). 
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Under (l) come metres like mfspft, SRRI&S*!, *F?T- 
SF<TT, ffctf, jptf, et cetera-. 

Under (2) come metres like ^TT^TT, iftfcJ and their varia¬ 
tions; 

and under (3) comes mainly. 

The system of measuring metres under class (l) is the con¬ 
ventional one of WjT^FT, combinations of three syllables each, called 

*FFT, ?7Fb <HFT> H^FT, 3UFT, H*FT, *HFT and HTFT, according to the 
fixed order of quantitative values of each syllable, thus they are re¬ 
spectively indicated thus: --, — w —,- v> ; — w w , 

q t h h ^ 


^ ~ J ~ J w w ^ 

H H 


This system, being only one of convenience, is not true to the 
rhythmic formation of the metres concerned, which depends on the 
components, happily termed sandhis by Ke^avalal H. Dhruva. Tlius:- 
as conventionally symbolized, would be H *T 3T H *T 
(*T=guru, long); e. g. 

ctf wfetf 

would be scanned thus:— 

rtfwfa I I I 5*T5 I * I ffl I; 

but the really rhythmic composition is indicated by the sandhis ; 

rtf | I ^3*1 I I 

The measuring of metres falling under class (2) is in consonance 
with their rhythmic formation, and is done by means of what is 
known as HFTT r °Ts. Thus: 

is shown as composed of seven ganas of 4 mdtrds each with 
a long syllable at the end, in each ^5 or half of the stanza. The 
rythmic nature is further secured by the restrictive conditions (l) 
that no odd JTFT shall be a 3RFT i. e. w and (2) the sixth *FT 
should be a 3HFT or should consist of 4 shorts. This whole defini¬ 
tion can be expressed in the following compact formula: 
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W I «ff I ?T?T i 3TT I ?T?T | | ?T?T | ?u I 

where ^T = two matras, i. e. “ or ^ w , 

3TT = four matras , i. e.-or - ^ w or w ~ - or ^ w ^ w ; 

35 — short ( ^ ). 

UT—long ( 3 ^ ). 

However, I would tack on a further element noting the existing 
fact, viz. that the last syllable should he, not UT (i. e. two matras ), 
but a syllable of four matras . I would therefore put (^Tf) for 
m in the above scheme. 

It will be seen that the ?T?T symbol will secure the condition 
that no odd shall be a Sjrpjr while the sixth *FT represented by 
will be formed either by a WM or by four shorts. 

Next, we deal with present day metres in Gujarati. 

These fall under the following groups :— 

0 ) classic metres, like etc. indicated above: 

( 2 ) metres based simply on the number of syllables, irre¬ 
spective of their time-value, e. g. 55?, 55^ etc. 

and (3) metres dependent on the total time-value of the syllables 
forming a verse; with certain restrictions as to tala , or 
time-beat, which secures the rhythmic nature of the verse. 
This restriction can be secured by symbolic formula 1 , e. g. 
sfofta, usually described as consisting of 20 or 28 matras> 
with tala on matras numbers 1 -4-8-11“15-18"22~25 or 
3“G“10“13-l7-20“24~27 and avoiding a WIW coming in 
the tala place, with the last syllable a long ( 3 ^)> can briefly 
and yet fully be symbolized by the formula:— 

*i*T i *i*i i *i'*t i *if i 
or *T I *t35 *I*T I „ „ „ 

according as you take it as having 26 or 28 matras ; the presence of 
<3 in the sandhi, ?T3!>?T?r, provides against the breach of rhythm due 
to a 3FT3T coming in the tdla and the *TT at the end of the line secur¬ 
ing the other condition; the formula automatically secures the tdla 
on the several mdtrds prescribed. I owe this rational and abridged 
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system to the erudite essay on contributed by D. B. 

KeS,avail'll H. Dhruva to the second Gujarati Sahitya Parishad. 

[Note: As in the case of the last syllable of Htfa (or SUPIT) in the 
each I would insist that the last JIT in the 26 matrd is 

really a four watt'd This condition is necessary to secure a 

rhythmic link with the succeeding ^^T.] 

Metres falling under class (.3) require no explanation; their de¬ 
scription already given automatically fixes the mould. 

Regarding the essential constituents of deiU, parfas, garabU there 
is a general belief, certainly based on the ignor- 
Constituents of ?5 TTk, in K of the root-nature of metrical formation, 
<JSs etc. that these moulds require no time measure¬ 

ment by mdtrdsy or if they do, there is no 
fixed rule to guide their formation. This belief is held by persons 
of some pretensions to expert knowledge. Tt is quite possible to ex¬ 
pose the erroneous nature of such a belief. Take any de$/, pada or 
garahly you cannot help chanting it in time measure, a fact quite 
sufficient to refute the erroneous view just stated. The error arose 
from the fact that our old poets took violent liberties with these 
formations, compressing into a short time-compass any number of 
long syllables or spinning out short ones into any arbitrary time- 
length. It is not impossible to frame correct rules fixing the moulds 
for these apparently loose metres. Tn fact, the late Navalarama 
Lakshmirama began an attempt in this direction, starting it in his 
but somehow or other he did not complete his efforts. It 
is not possible to deal with this matter here at any length. However, 
I may furnish one or two indications: 

(a) Compare the 5To5 mould used by Premananda and the 
same adopted by Payarama and you will see the contrast 
between ruggedness and metrical correctness: 

1. ^tsT araftsr, airf^r, 

hth uptt stfNr. 

squft urqi TTHTHOtj. 

( Premananda, Madalasa, VI. ) 
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2. fufanr *it, stow qq £wiq ; 

sisq^ qg* gqsq f|q«i% qrtar t^V qq snq. 
gqqqaHq g^fT qqiqtqitT qg q?q ; 

^ q*q fq<5tf ®U5 qzqi: iftfq*?. 

( I );i.\'ura.niti, llaxil.a-rallabha, LXXXII, 5-0.) 

Tlie correct ryhthm of STqT^qT in ( 2 ) is obvious, whereas in 
(l) the lilies limp at certain places. This is irrespective of the fact 
that SI 06 need not run uniformly on the TtTfttTr scheme and that 
?T3!T^qi Tl 5STT3T?!, TI?T : ITTT ?TUT and similar variations characterize it. 

(h) Take the following line of the regular metre known as 

t^qjTU:— 

qirft 3rq Siqqi, 

and the following line of a ijaritln of the type of ^Tf6t UT^T 

g^qqq'l *i?q 

5T! qq ! g fqqrjq q^f ? 

You can read one and the other in convertible forms, the under¬ 
lying metric formation being one and the same; the difference con¬ 
sisting in the chanting of them and the shifting of the thus in 
the is after the eleventh malm , while the gamin is a non 
stop line altogether. Uead the gamin line with the caesura after 

in fqqftq and the § turned into a three malm and it will he 
or read and chant the line without the caesura after *T 

in OTJ and without lengthening the T in v5^ v ^ into a and it 
will he the gamin of the type stated. 

[ Note: I would not insist on the ^rT in the metre; for 

it is possible to read it as a one malm syllable and yet secure the 
rhythm. The variation is hut an ornamental element in chanting.] 

Modern novelties 1 hiring recent years modern poets have intro- 
in metre. duced certain innovations in the composite 

structure of several metres; c. g. 

(a) qqqifq-qfl'qfqsqq 

(b) jqqfiraftoft 
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(c) 

(.1) s'esftdta 

and the like. Instances of such combinations and variations may 
bo interesting: 

^rtfc^T: 

fltfToS SH fr* firsts'' 

T^Tfam fasr CtH n 5CTf ,— 

3TT ! ITffa f*T 

(Hridaya-rina hy JShusinharao Bholanatha; 
Dirya-ydyalca-gana, st. 58.) 

The author <»f this work believed he had created this original 
combination, till years afterwards he heard the following lines quot- 
ed from the Bhihjacata: 

( Probably from the XII th Shandha). 
which present exactly the same combination: 

Of a diilerent, but kindred, type is the combination of pramdniJca 
metre and pialiardiim in the following lines; 

wwf? I 

(Patanjali under Piinini’s II-ii-34 has these lines). 

( J)r. Sir K. 0. ]>liandarkar refers to these lines, without quot* 
ing them, in his Vaishnavism and Saivism, p. 13. ) 

(l>) 

nm?t, 

ST5&T 5|^% =gm?f, 

5i%e ffo* ag srs *i*r, 

^55Tfft «rfar*nr 

( Manimaya Sentht, by Nhanala! I>. Kavi; Kdaldnk 
Kdvyo, 1 ’art I, pp. 62-63 ) 
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NOTE: This combination was first devised by ManiSankara 
R. Bhatta; so claims Mr. Ramanarayana Pathaka in his Introduction 
to Pfav&ldpa ( collection of ManiSankara’s poems ) at p. 46 thereof. 
The claim is based on the poem entitled Udgara. A look at it, 
however, shows that it is a further combination of 
( which I shall soon illustrate ) and the tsTS of Nhanalal’s 

Manimaya SentM. This pure came into being in this 

poem in A. D. 1898, and in Narasinharao’s poems in A. D. 1907 

(c) arwrraftl'Bfcjft: 

faq 

*3* rftn arm, 

! iWt q arq ! *rrar raqiqr 
qqfqqqqi fqqq 5 $: 

JS'qsqVt^qOT *T55*55tft sqtft q^: 

fife rSlft «qq«q^ qn fq©q. 

( Indukumdra, Act I, scene ii, pp. 27-28; 
by Nhanalal D. Kavi.) 

Note:—Mr. Nhanalal, like ManiSankara Bhatta in bis poem, 
Udgdra , has combined here with the first half 

of this stanza being and the second one being W 

fwfrrft. 

Prof. B. K. Thakor, in his poems in Bhanakdra , has multiplied 
metrical freaks like these by way of and 

the like; in one case at p. 66) is a misnomer, 

for only at the end of the fourth line of each stanza he has repeated 
the six syllables beginning the first line, more as a refrain interlink¬ 
ing the stanzas; he could have rightly named it 

(d) 

5MMP*WT 

fasr vm *nft 


37 
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W'UTJTT *U>ft. 

(“ ”, Hrtdaya-vina; by Narasinharao 

Bholanatha; pp. 49-50). 

The peculiar features of this metre are explained at length in 
the notes to the poem u 3^ ”• It will suflice here to point out 
that the scheme of the metre is :— 

^Tc5 

The scheme secures a rhythm different from the ordinary Sfofcrby 
lopping off an extra at the end of each of the first two lines and 
at the same time contributes an element of variety by linking the 
third and the fourth lines with an initial in the fourth line. True, 
the 3rd and the 4th lines, read together, make a line of ordinary 
sftum, but coming only once, the initial in the 4th line sounds 
more as a new feature than in the ordinary sfoftu, especially as the 
V is lopped off from the end of the first and second lines. 

This being so, this true sfftfta is easily distinguishable 
from certain imaginary imitations thereof which adopt the merely 
external trick of cutting a line into parts, without lopping off of syl¬ 
lables, and virtually yield the ordinary scheme in its entirety. 

Thus, for insance. the following lines of a poem by Mr. A. F. 
Khabardar, are nothing but the ordinary sfoffcl in spite of the ostens¬ 
ible trick of line-division:— 1 

s** ft ? 

sn t*i«ft 

aft Yarfmofr ^ YfrRT ! 

( Vtrdngand Karmadevl, published in "'Vasanta”, 
Adhika Havana, 1965, p. 313 ). 
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Simply read the lines re-arranged thus:— 

wsft iprI ? 

*n nr writ vS, *it *srfmofT vfoii! 

and yon discover the orthodox sfofta of 28 mdtrds in each line. 

It will be noticed that the types (b), (c), and (d) given above 
comprize metres with internal variations of their parts, whereas the 
type (a) presents combinations of different metres. One more instance 
of this latter type, and a happy combination may be added hero. It 
is found in Nhanalal D. Kavi’s poem noted above, Manimaya Senfhi, 
Here is the instonce: 

srm fcr ww arfwRitft 

! rsrft sfn 

fo*iRinl rfta nt nk nit! 

<**i * •ricnfrt fort. 

Here we find the first three lines in metre, and the 

fourth one in The two metres combine easily, because 

their constitution is kindred, thus:— 

mm mm n r«m msmm; 

—mm flim [ SOT OTJTT ] 1TTOTT m$ JIFTT; 

i. e. results from dropping the middle sandhi (S5OT OTm) 

from ♦HUftFdT, and, conversely, is formed by inserting 

OT$ $<?5m (as a middle sandhi) between the first and second sandhis 
of wfesft; a fact which makes the two metres homogeneous, in a way. 

Similarly possesses the element of kinship 

in the fact that is formed by wedging OT® into 

( which differs from only in that its first syllable is long); Cf 

at the end of the first sandhi . Thus: 

nun OTTT [ OT5 ] *TT mm is 

and dropping [ ] we have mm $HTm OTm$ mm* 

i. e. F3PWT. Thus in both the cases the combinations are harmonious. 

(b) Under modern novelties in metre there is the foreign im¬ 
portation of what is crudely and wrongly polled the metre. It 
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is an import from Persian prosody, and in Gujarati very few poets 
have succeeded in bringing in the true form and spirit of the Persian 
original. Balafiankara Ullasarama was the pioneer in this line, and 
Manilal Dvivedb “Kalapi,” and several others come after him with 
varied metrieal success or rather failure. I need not encumber this 
Chapter on Prosody with illustrations. 

(c) Next, in the line of modern novelties, we come to Nhanalal 
D. Kavi’s original freak in the shape of metre-less verse,—a misnomer, 
for verse is prose turned into metrical form, whereas Nhanalal's in' 
novation is innocent of metrical element. This must be said for 
this innovation that although in its original attempt presented in his 
the metreless mould, if it could be called a mould, was a 
failure, being nothing hut pure prose cut up into pieces of unequal 
lengths to give them a false semblance of metre, his later composi¬ 
tions in this line possess a certain kind of cadence which w r ould en¬ 
title it to be called impassioned prose, though certainly not rhyth¬ 
mical metre, as evidenced in the poet’s play Jayd-Jayanta , and sub' 
sequent compositions. 

(d) Under Modern novelties, may I notice certain liberties 
taken with metre by Gujarati poets in the shape of substituting two 
553s for one and vieb versa I hesitate, because it is more a defect 
than a form. I do not ignore the fact that such license which is 
known as (Equivalent Substitution) is recognized in the 

Pr&Jcrita-Pjiingala , hut it has its restrictions, more unwritten and 
inherent than stated in rules, which result in smoothness of sound, 
while in the Gujarati poets I have in view the liberty gives a distinct 
jar to the ear, especially when it causes i. e. when it murders 

the metrical samlhL This liberty is different from the apparent 
ruggedness of metre in Vedic and post~Vedic periods, already illus¬ 
trated by me above, where the apparent ruggedness is but a real 
source of variety and charm. 

Illustrations are needed to make these remarks clear. Here 
they are:— 

(a) Modern Gujarati Poetry. 
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Only very few poets sin in this direction; in fact only one such 
deserves notice, on account of his established standing as a true poet, 
which is the very reason for not forgiving his metrical solecisms of 
this kind, inspit e of his elaborate but hopeless defence in the Intro¬ 
duction to his collection of poems. I mean Prof. Balvantrai K. 
Thakor’s poems (in his Bkanakard ). ( See pp. 25-27 of the Intro¬ 
duction ): 

(1) q&TP, 'rh'T^ 

(Bhanal cira, p. 51, l. 10.) 

(2) sfcV ste* 

(Ibid, p. 52, 1. U) 

(3) an* ffo* 

(Ibid, p. 65, 1. 1 ) 

(4) ?5rcr 5^ 

(Ibid, p. 65, 1. 3 ) 

Instances (1) and (2) are lines of metre; the SJT and 
respectively therein are metrical atrocities in the shape of one 3 ^ f° r 
two <3gs, as they break the rhythm mercilessly. Nos. (3) and (4) are 
lines of fcraffcjft metre; the and therein respectively are me¬ 
trical violations of an inverse type, two ^Js for one ,—violations 

equally unpardonable owing to their defiant offrontry. (V :>■ ' n ■' 

I could multiply instances from this poet’s works, lie revels in 
such fantastic liberty in metre. But these are sufficient to serve as 
types. 

(b) Piikrita-Paingala. 

(1) % qrq arcis* qft q%°r a 0 !! 

(2) wnf 

(3) srs?ft& ®f fasw 

(4) ®f»n 

(5) swft qaigal 

(Edition by Chandra Mohana Ghosha; pp. 533-534) 
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These instances show, in the syllables underlined, the substitu- 

/ _ 5 

tion of two ^gs for one 9*. which, inspito of the metre { 

being a does not jar on the ear, the reason being 

their initial position in the line. None-the-less, these are cases of 
liberty in metre, which true rhythmists will not perpetrate. The 
inverse case ( i. e. one 3^ for two $g ) is not traceable in this work, 
it is too much of a rhythmic blunder to receive recognition. 

(c) Apparent ruggedness in Vedic metre. 

1 have already cited instances of this a few pages before, I need 
not repeat them. However, I may quote from Dr. E. Vernon Arnold 
to show that a large scope ior elasticity is allowed in Vedic metre, 
He says: 

“There are fow parts of the verse in which the poets do not 
consider themselves free at times to depart from the usual 
rhythms in the Rig Veda” (“Vedic Metre, in its historical 
development”, p. 9, 31.). Still he shows by analysis a 
sort of undercurrent of rhythm on the whole. 

(d) Apparent ruggedness in post-Vedic metre. 

The following instances from the Bhagavad G'rfd> XI, will, 
illustrate my point;- 

(1) ■sr 

Nkifir wfat i 

II ? « || 

(2) R^a. ^ 

Rftff R |pfewrewi 

©srt wfar: sis^fn^Tfn ml II 

( 3 ) a afoa. R gi w t, 

«wf!i Rnfarm 

raw* n^na. am na, 11 h 
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These are picked up at random from a string of more or less 
irregular verses. They are mainly in the metre of a rugged 

rhythm. In (l) the irregular rhythm of the first line is relieved 
by the interpolation of a different regular rhythm (snfawft) in the 
2nd and 3rd lines. In (2) the 2nd and 3rd lines are irregular and 
the 4th one could read as a srrfejft metre but for the short fa in 
s *jfaftT:. In (3) the first line is irregular, the 2nd one is disturbed 
by the long in the place of a short syllable, and the fourth one 
reads irregular. 

In spite of all this, the ruggedness marks variety and a peculiar 
rhythm is created, just like the more or less intentional variations 
in Milton’s blank verse where an occasional trochee comes in by way 
of variety in lines of iambics. 

(e) Finally, may be noted an original modification of the 
essential composition of existing metres, which affects the very Spvf, 
the mould, of the metre, in a slight way, but secretly secures its true 
nature. This trick adds a charm in its variety. I can think of only 
one instance. 

aura >r*g *?i®t... ! sms; 

fa*® fa^fa sfa... smiq anfatfa’*. 

( Vasantotsava, Dedication, by Nhanalal D. Kavi, 

1905 A. I).) 

The metre in this is sfofaf, but with two mdtras lopped off in 
the middle; and would have secured 

the full complement of the scheme. The change seems to havo been 
made intentionally, and we have to read $T, and <? respectively 
as Ifalfa^R cgfl vowels. The charm of the sense is enhanced by 
this innovation in lines 1, 2 and 4, but not much in the 3rd line. 

Or, there is another solution: each line is really made itp of two 
g^UTs (as in there being a necessary pause of two 
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malms after sfHST, &ca.. This is tantamount to the idea, yet 
avoids the necessity of wedging it in a whole 

I confess, when I first read this piece I could not pick up the 
rhythm (the name of the metre not being stated) and at first I 
thought from the opening half of the line that the metre intended 
was but the latter half would not scan as such, and I gave up 

the, thing as hopeless, till my friend, Mr. Keiavalal H. Dhruva 
discovered the true rhythm secured by the manipulation. 

(D) New elements in metrical signs. 

Jn Gujarati versification the mere fact of syllables being short 
(£**) or long (^[W) does not nec< ssarily indicate SJg and values. 
In Sanskrit 355 I 3* I * (Panini I-iv-10, 11 and 12) 

ensure the principle of quantity. Not so in Gujarati. Tt resorts to 
the employment of'"and “as signs for short and long, placed over 
long and short vowels, wherever necessary; this only in the caso of 
| and vowels, not 3^, 3? or anu^odrer. Thus, for instance, 

nwr gfc nWi, 

^ffcrert, 

niftf gar err 

This license when indulged in in the case of Sanskrit words is 
very often jarring to the classical ear, e. g. in sflfit in the last line 
of the above. Poets like ManiSankar R. Iihatta and a few others 
are generally free from this sort of blemish in versification. 

$ and ^ at the end of tadbhava, words in Gujarati verse are 
optionally ^5 or as need lx*. Thus: 

* fiswsfaft ! a ? 

wrpntT a 'Jrrnfl ? 

ht isnnrcft fiw ! q 
wmi wi srentfi 

( Hridaya-vind > snssfiv^j; s t 9 ; 

Narasinharao Bliolanath ) 
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5«U #T 3T55 &T ?TT?ft 'ST 

( Ibid, Uc*W*T W 5tT*W3; st. 23 ) 

In linos, 1, 2, of the first Slolia ( which is a ^TT ? TTfN<s5*R!) the 3 
is g^, in 1. 3 g is so is $ in 1* 4. T5 in the same line is sg. In 
the second half-^Zo/ra the f of the first ^ (in 1.1) is 3^ and that 
of the second is ^3; i. e. to say, they are to be pronounced long 
if g*> and short if 

It may bo noted that cases of this kind are more numerous as 
regards than % } by the very nature of Gujarati vocabulary. 

This feature in Gujarati versification has its source far back in 
Apabhram^a, and perhaps in Sanskrit, verse construction. I say 
“perhaps” with regard to Sanskrit because the license allowed there 
is only with regard to the short value of a vowel preceding a conjunct 
consisting of a ^or ^ (See Vol. I of these Lectures p. 108-; and 
that too in later Sanskrit noted by Hemachandra. But we are 
directly concerned with the shortening of g, aft and $, And for 
this we have ample evidence in Prakrit works on Grammar and 
Prosody; thus: 

(I) Hemachandra lays down: 

(a) ii 

( Si. Ho. VIII-iv-410.) 

i. e. in ApabhramSa ^ and aft found in combination with con¬ 
sonants are generally sounded short. 

(b) wTf 3 g if i sircmm u 

(Ibid VIII-iv-411 ) 

At the end of words % t ii i are generally sounded short. 

II. Hemachandra, in his work on Prosody, entitled Chhando" 
nufasanam, tells us: 

ii 


38 


1-9 
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In Prakrit H and 9 ^ at the end of words are sounded short 
optionally. 

In the gloss he adds: “f, ft are already shown to be short in 
my work on Grammar, hence they aro not repeated here.” 

III. Prakrita-Paingcila lays down: 

T5? df fllft I 

ft aftareftaft £\ ftftn ft W snftg II 

1-8 

i. e. A syllable, although long, is (to be regarded) short if the 
tongue pronounces it as short; (and) two or three syllables, pronounc¬ 
ed quickly, should be regarded as one syllable. 

IY. Markandeya, in his Prakrita-Sarvasva tells us“ 

W pto II 

XVII-8. 

Here (i. e. in N&gara ApabhramSa) syllables are (interchange¬ 
ably to be pronounced) long or short, according as the metre 
requires. 

Chronologically Hemachandra comes first, then the compiler of 
Prdkrita Paingala> and last comes Markandeya, whose rule marks a 
wider license than his predecessors. 

It may be noted that while, Gujarati prosody follows the lines 
of Prakrit and ApabhramSa, it does so restrictedly, and it does not 
pormit the shortening of ^ and unless we recognise Kavi Dala* 
patarama’s questionable dictum as an authority; for he lays down: 

eggs eftm sgft »rWrg. 

(Gvjarati Pingala i chap. I~st. 7) 

Thus his test for syllabic quantity is, not the written form but, 
the heard sound. The shortened ^ in in this line is meant 

as an illustration. Obviously, the traditions of ApabhramSa versi¬ 
fication cling to this writer, through his study of Hindi prosody and 
perhaps the comparatively modern work in Sanskrit named Vdni - 
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Bhushana 6z . But Gujarati prosody will not now tolerate this ex* \ 
treme license. 

Barring the license allowed by Hemachandra as regards the 
weak conjuncts in ^and ^failing to lengthen the preceding short 
vowel, Sanskrit prosody does not allow the license regarding short¬ 
ening of ^ and aft or the weakening of the strong anusvdra for the 
sake of metre. (This does not affect the case of the weak sounds 
in Yedic literature known as iTTT: noted in Pdniniya ^ikshti 63 .) I am 
therefore unable to see any ApabhramSa tendency in versification, as 
Mr. KeSavalal H. Bhruva sees, in Jayadeva's compositions. In fact 
he arbitrarily alters the text for no adequate reasons, and then 
creates for himself vulnerable points in Jayadeva’s verse. I must 
cite chapter and verse to prove this. In his preface to the third 
edition of his graceful and charming translation of Gita~Govinda he 
has certain remarks on Jayadeva’s verse; 64 he refers to the following 
lines in the text: 

(a) snpwfMfa Sarga IV-14. 

(b) Sarga V-5. 

(e) ff waft Sarga V-9. 

Now, Mr. K. H. Dhruva deliberately alters the texts in these, 
and thus erects on them his theory that Jayadeva resorts to the weak 
anusvdra of the Prakrit idiom. Thus: 

In (a) he alters to His apparent reason is that the 

adjective cannot very well go with the compound 

This is plausible, no doubt, but that is not enough justification 
for creating a new text, ^5$, and further importing the Prakrit idiom 
of when one can safely construe the phrase thus:— 

62. I (VAni-BhAthana; 1-6) 

63. See Vol. I of these Lectures, pp. 470-471, In. I-i-18 P&nini 
recognises the weak sk 

64. See pp. 16-17, and 21-22 of that Preface, 
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though strict syntactical psychology would require •if&H 

fif^ •WT, such laxity of syntax boing permissible as an exceptional 
weak point. 

In (b) Mr. Dhruva alters 'TUT into and then 

imagines that it should be *TTH to fit it into his theory of 

Prakrit influence. In thus manipulating the text, he forgets that 
the rhythm is lost in his alteration. 

In (c), I do not know why he alters to •Tg but we are not 
concerned here with that. What is to the point is his arbitrary 
alteration of into wrar so that ho may illustrate his pet theory 
of Prakrit influence. In giving his reason for this change, he un¬ 
consciously refutes himself by perversion of emphasis in the ideas. 
He says would look better as an adjoctive of rather than 

that of because the latter involves a roundabout connection and 
consequent exaggration of ideas. In fact what he calls exaggeration 
is the very pith of the poet’s idea. The grains of sand wafted by the 
breeze that has touched the body of Radha are made much of by 
Krishna. The breeze vicariously invests the grains of sand with 
special and heightened association of value for her lover, Krishna. 
This apparently lenghtencd chain of contact is the value-enhancing 
feature, which does not bear the fault of exaggeration. To belittle 
the value of this idea and then create the weak anusvara and try to 
prove an a priori theory, savours of a perverted process of reasoning. 

There are some other cases of liberty taken with the text, which 
are not connected with the woak anusvara. but which are manipulated 
in order to prove another Pr&kritism. Here they are; 

(d) ti Sarga 1-19. 

(0) I Sarga YIII-5 

(0 «W Sarga XII-22 

In (d) here, Mr. K. II. Dhruva wishes to road rffTTH for TTOtff 
and on this amended reading he bases the Prakritism of shortening 
the ^ in the first % of the word on metrical grounds. As a reason 
for his change of reading he makes the statement that if were 
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be meaningless as an adjective of TO, which simply represents a 
mental attitude. This objection ignoios the alternative of taking 
TTOTO in the sense of “a dance enjoyed heartily.’ 7 True, 

iWW does mean * a danco”. But there is no need to take TO in its 

primary sense, when a can fit in the adjeetive .TO 

with the term 

In (e) Mr, K. H. Dhruva imagines that the 5* of tho $ in SR3RE 
has to be read as a short, and thus Jayadeva has resorted to a Pra- 
kritism here,-viz. shortening of a vowel made guru by a subsequent 
conjunct. In this view, he forgets that the quantitative value of 
the whole line suffers, as it would then yield 27 mdtrds instead of 
28, which is the total quantity for every one of the other lines. 
And in fact the rhythm of the line does not suffer by reading *5 as a 
guru ; it reads thus: 

55<55c5 5555 55UT55 ut<3555 TTfao? 5^555555 ITflH 
■tlTO 1T55 fa^fa^ <rqr ETO3STTO 

In (f ) Mr. K. H. Dhruva thinks that tho short ?[ in fa of 
iffifasT has to be lengthened and this is a Prakritic license. 

True, by reading wfa^T with a short fa there is a deficiency of 
one mdtrd; assuming a uniformity of rhythm all through. Neverthe¬ 
less I find that without lengthening the 5 of fa tho apparent absence 

• ' • i 

of one mdtrd is condoned by a new rhythm—^TT^STTT—* 

which makes for variety and consequent charm< mfa^ ETOWTt, 
besides, givos a very clumsy sound to the ear. 

But we need not enter upon this defence of Jayadeva. For, in 
his very (combined) edition of Gita-Govinda (with the Sanskrit 
Gita-Govinda and his Gujarati translation) Mr. Dhruva gives the line 
with JTRfTOSTO instead of JfHfasTCTO needlessly read ( or altered ) 
by him; and this~*?TTO“socures the uniform rhythm, so dear to his 
heart. The between and *?T^Twould show the true read" 

ing, in view of Jayadva’s fondness for such jingling. Mr. Dhruva 
himself is not unaware of this. For, in a foot note at p. 17 of his 
Preface noted above, he says; “if we follow Chaitanyadasa and read 
there is no need for doing this.” [ Doing what 1 Altering 
the text and then reading a fault in it 1 ] 
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The upshot of the whole of the above scrutiny is that Jayadeva 
is needlessly, and wrongly, accused of violating the rulos of Sanskrit 
prosody, and of adopting Prakrit prosodial license for the sake of 
securing correct rhythm. 

(E) Foreign Prosody; its relation to Gujarati Prosody, 

I have already briefly hinted, in connection with the Gazal 
type of composition, at the influence of Persian prosody. This foreign 
influence may bo considered here further as regards the suitability 
or otherwise of importation of foreign prosodial forms in Gujarat?. 
Let me hasten to say that such foreign importation is unsuited to 
the genius of Indian Prosody. The reason is obvious. (Persian and 
English metros are the object of this discussion). 

Persian metres do not like Gujarati ( or Sanskrit and derived) 
metres depend on the quantity of syllables, but on crude moulds 
which represent tho aggregate value of groups of syllables. True, 
they speak of and in this connection as determining tho 

form of a metre. But that is different from the metre-determining 
factor in Gujarati verse. I need not contrast this with Gujarati forme. 
I would rofer you to Ramanabhai Mahipatarama’s exhaustive and 
able discussion of this point in his essasy on 5TO. 65 It may, 

however, be conceded that only some metrical forms in Persian 
coincide accidentally with our metres. Thus, the metre with 
its final syllable lopped off will agree with, say, the Persian form, 
found in lines like:— 

to the extent of aggregate quantity, not with every ITO i. e. syllabic 
group; for the above lino would scan thus:— 

OTTTTTT OTTT 

whereas would be 

airniT mimi mrmt am [ m ]. 

65. Kavitd-ane-Sdhitya , Vob I» PP. 117-158. 
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ENGLISH METRE. 

Gujarati metre differs still more in its essence from English 
metre. The reason is obvious. English metre, at least modern 
English metre, is based on the position of accent in words, whereas 
Gujarati metre depends for its form on quantity of syllables. Con¬ 
sequently any attempt to introduce English metre in our prosody is 
bound to be a ridiculous failure, as in the case of some attempts 
made at one time by Christian Missionaries. I need not cite in¬ 
stances, as this part of the discussion is merely incidental here. How- 
over, a brief inquiry into the principle of accent will be enlightening 
in this connection. In an interesting article, 66 J. D. Anderson, men¬ 
tions three kinds of accent: 

(1) Accent of force (i. e. stress). 

(2) Accent of acuity (i. e. pitch). 

and (3) Accent of duration (i. e. quantity). 

These divisions are intelligent and intelligible, but in his fur¬ 
ther treatment Mr. J. 1). Anderson mixes up these divisions, and 
word-accent and phrase-accent and caesura are jumbled together in a 
hopelessly unintelligible manner. However, we are concerned with 
those main divisions, especially the contrast between (l) accent of 
force and (3) accent of duration. It is interesting to find that 
“the chief principle in ancient (European) verse was quantity; i. e. 
tho amount of time involved in the effort to express a syllable. 
Accordingly, the two basal types which lie at the foundation of 
classical metre are “longs” and “shorts”. Tho convention was that 

a long syllable was equal to two short ones.Tho 

value of these feet (in ancient metre) was defined with exactitude, 
not left uncertain, as it is in modern European verse, where accent 
is almost always made the guiding principle. In Greek verse there 
might be an ictus (stress) which fell upon tho long syllable, but it 
could only be a regulating element and accent was always a secondary 
element in tho construction of Greek metre.” 67 

66. ‘‘Accent and Prosody in Bengali etea.” J* R. A. 8. 1913* 
p. 857. 

67. Encyclopoedia Britannica, Xltli Edition, Vol. 27, p. jl.042 d. 
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This principle of quantity gave place later on to accent, and 
yet occassionally even in accent-ridden versification, quantity or a 
principle akin to it, peeps out occassionally. Let me quote once more: 

“Modem Versification —The main distinction between classical 
and modern versification consists in the negligence shown by the 
length or shortness of the sound of syllables as determined by the 
time required to pronounce them. This dimension of sound was 
rigid in the case of Greek and Latin poetry until, in what is known 
as the middle Greek period, there came in a general tendency to relax 
the exact value of sounds and syllables and to introduce accent which 
is a measure of quality rather than quantity. A syllable in modern 
verse is heavy or light according as it receives stress from the voice 
or not. In the word “tulip” for instance, the syllables are of equal 
length, but the accent is strongly upon the first. It is mainly a 
question of force with us, not of time, as with the ancients. There 
is however an element of quantity in modern verse as there is of 
aocont in ancient verse.” Pleaso mark this statement. “The foot 
in modern verse takes a less prominent place in itself than it did in 
Greoce and is regarded more in relation to the whole line of which 
it makes a part. A mere combining of syllables is useless. In 
Milton’s 

“From haunted spring and dale, 

Edged with poplar pale,” 

an ancient scholiast would have found it impossible to discover 
any harmony, for he would have had no means of measuring the 
value of the heavy accent on “edged” followed by a pause, and would 
have demanded another syllable in the second line to turn the whole ■ 
into verse.” 68 

These views are echoed in a short compass by tho compiler 
of the Century Dictionary under Mora and Time: “Mora (plur. 
Morae)“( L. delay ). In ancient prosody the unit of time equivalent 
to the ordinary or normal short; the semeion or primary time.” 

68. Kncyclopoedia Britannfca, Xlth Edition, Vol. 27, pp. 1044d 
and 1045a. 
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It will be seen that mom exactly corresponds to our mdird .. 

Under Time we find more light: 

"(In pros. ) Relative duration of utterance as measuring 
composition, a unit of rhythmic measurement; or a group or succession 
of such units. 

"in modern or acentual poetry the relative time of utterance of 
successive syllables is not recognised metrically. Every syllable may 
be considered as quantitatively common or indifferent in time, the 
only difference taken into account being that of stress or accent 
(ictus) and the number of syllables alone introducing the idea of 
measurement. In ancient prosody a unit of time is assumed (vary* 
ing in actual duration according to the tempo ), called the primary 
or least (minimum) time, also scmeion , morn , or specifically, a time.* 

This is the relative position of quantity and quality in Western 
prosody. Exceptionally, quantity makes occasional sallies into the 
realm of qualitative poetry, a fact noticed incidentally above in the 
second extract from the Encyclopoedia Dritannica. I may illustrate 
this;— 

“Where the sunset seems to lire the tall pine-trees as they 
sway:” 

x x x x x 

“( Hie Water Nymphs” by Mrs. Salway in “East and West\ 
November 1918, page 1251 ) 

In this lino the syllable ‘‘tall” is to be lengthened so as to 
cover the time taken up by two syllables, "tailing” would be equal to 
"tall” here in time-measure. This trick, most probably an uninten¬ 
tional stroke of inspiration, symbolizes the sense of tallness of tho 
pine-trees by the double time, covered by the single syllable, tall.” 

I give one instance more:— 

"Nay, keep thy pearls, 

I need none, for Love’s pearl once more is mine.” 

("The Pearl Tree” by R. C. Trevelyan. Last scene, last lines)# 

Here the scansion is;— 

39 
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“P need none', for Love’s'' pearl' once more 7 is mine'.” The foot 
“Love’s pearl” requires a quantity equal to, say, “true Love’s pearl”, 
but the increase of quality in “Love’s pearl” is intended to suit the 
sense and so we have to read the two syllables as throe, dwelling on 
“Love’s” long enough to cover two wome. 

However, this principle of mat tv , per se is not recognised in 
English versification. 

This being the radical difference between our prosody and 
English prosody all attempts made by some modern Gujarati poets 
to introduce blank verse into Gujarati poetry, must, and do, end in 
virtual failure; so also do the attempts at adopting English moulds 
like the sonnet. They betray an ignorance of the essential difference 
noted above and of the true structure of blank verse and the sonnet. 

My object in entering into this question of Gujarati Prosody is 
to present its picture in its true perspective and orientation so that 
in view of its history and evolution, we can at once see that what¬ 
ever innovations individual poets may bring out must he in harmony 
with the traditions, growth and genius of Gujarati versification, and 
any unnatural breaking with them is hound to result in incongruities 
and absurdities which the critical ear of experts must resent. I hope 
I have succeeded in accomplishing this object within tho limits of an 
incidental discussion. 

1 shall now pass on to my next and last lecture dealing with 
the whole range of my subject retrospectively and the present and 
future of our language and literature. 



APPENDIX A. 


SO CABBED GARABI ATTRIBUTED TO NarASINHA MEHTA. 

( sot) p. 2 71) supra) 

9T£ 3?^ HI# T 511*51 HI HC5 HC3T II 

h* mretai em scent nt? ^wi ii 
H & 'sisst g % ntet 3£3 tc qfc*t n \ i 
HHtfi hihi gsr* nforeirf«ft 3#tn n II 

H & 5ISK.it 5IH°I*Tfsct 51* 5IHOT ^C5I \ II 

iffc#t hi*5i <js5 hi*^ #tnf n me# ec^r \ ii ii 
hjhc #? want sthtss f %*^ ffoi hi# V 

cutft HP#t $ fnean net hi# * ii Hj«rt ii 


(These lines uere copied from a manuscript ( of loose leaves ) in 
the possession of Mr. Natavaralal I. Desai of the “(Jujarati Press”) 



SUPPLEMENT. 


LECTURE V. ( Section I ) 

P. 5. After 1. 3. Add:- 

In the vritti, of VIII-iv-425 Hemachandra says: etc. should 

be employed (spfafjsm:) to express If Apabhramfia 

had been a living language in Hemachandra’s time he 
would have said 

P. 16 1. 4. addi-fsr (for 5*0 iu his translation of Gita-Govinda. 

P. 33; at the end or para 2 under (b) add: snffr is used in Gujarati 
in the sense of ) o. g. STlffr •fsft (or 

^ ). This would incidentally support the derivation of 
c 5^ from tfPI* 

P. 55. After reason (b) in the middle, add: Sfil forms 

like these, by the position of ?ft and 51 being wedged in between 
the verb and 55 may be cited against my view; for, terminations 
like (future) will not admit of such wedging in. My answer 
to this is: 

True, such wedging in militates against 55 being a complete 
termination, but in view of the fact that the psychological posi¬ 
tion of *3 favours the termination theory, the exceptional feature 
of the wedged in expletives must be regarded as due to a 
reminiscence of the original state of % as an independent verb. 

P. 59 n. At the end add: 

Mr. IveSavalal H. Dhruva (notes on Bhalana’s K&dambart 
PurvabJidga , p. 207 and p. 213) says that this ^ is for 
(making the sense clear) and is derived from Pr, 

() found in Si. He, Viii-ii-184. I do not agree 
with that view. Just see this in Bhalana’s Kfidambari, Purva 
BhSga , p. 12, h 17 

g sNstf tit 3rf?r smu. 

'll here furnishes a conclusive answer to K. H. Dhruva 1 * 
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theory. Compare also TO ^ «KT^. (Vallabha, 

Kuntiprasannakhyana, st. 74) where the dissociated % is parti¬ 
ally significant. 

P. 72. On G. in para last but one, put as foot-note: 

This is as old as Apabkr; see Si. He. VUI-iv-350, illustra¬ 
tion 9TTOVTO 3TT? where is not quite the past parti¬ 

cipial form, but »f is the form in point. 

See also VUI-iv 441 instance, TgTOut ^ 3TT? ^ 

P. 74. After instance (7) add:— 

(8) ^ ( Kdnhadade-Prabandlia , II-ll) 

P. 95. After ( f ) add: 

Dayardma . 

(f)-l f^T5TT ©T”W >. 

(Gar&lt ano pada Sangraha; pada, 75, st> 2). 

Dliiro — 

(f)-2 (Svaripa , Gurusvarupa, XII-2,) 

(f)-3 ?Ht 3 R 5>gtT 'J'T (Ibid, MAyA-Smiupa, XXIX-2) 
(f)-4 TOT TORTT ^ (Ibid-3 ) 

(f)-5 ^ 

(Ibid, Trishnd Svarupa XXIV-3) 

Vallabha (f)-6 f*n *TT*ft 

( Kunti-prasannakhy&na> st. 59) 

P. 98 

After (e) add: 

(f) toto: st* mv i 

*H55 II 

(From a MS. in the possession of Mr. Natavaralal I. Desai 

of the Gujarati Press). 

P. 100 After 1. 5 sdd: 

I, (Hiravijaya SM, Edsa: BMmikd t VI-7) 
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Also 'jfor'H ( Vimala-prabandha , I~2&) 

(*5 is found as a genitive termination only in Kdrihadade- 
Prabandlia, in throe places: 

3TT«ri (III— 147) 

3Rn^ swsiak ([11-231) 

(IV-29 has HTH 35514? which shows that 55T is a termination). 

sfa fqpn^T 3FH fori® ( IV-23 ) 

P. 102. After (b) add: 

(b)-l <imi53 ?pT fef ( Ibid, 11-137 ) 

P. 107. At the end of the page, add footnote on ‘comparison” 
in line 3 from the bottom; as under:— 

Contrast the use of (= in close touch ? with ) e. g. 
UT«t HI? Hint UT5ft HR ( Vimala-prabandha, 11-4) 

where UI4 with, HtU is from In the case of lift 

(htO juxta-position leads to the idea of comparison, whereas 
in the case of the idea of comparison leads to the idea of 
juxta-position or vicinity. 

P. 112. After (m) add: 

(n) f Hlfe HH ¥Plft 

( Vi mala -praham Ilia. 11-47 ) 

P. 115. After (g) add: 

(g)-l. *1 ^ ts? (Ibid, 1-24) 

(g)-2. mift 3rof*5 (Ibid, 1-147) 

(g)-3. hN w fssntft 

NTH STCTcft (Ibid—252) 

In (g)~2 Huf^S may moan “equal”, in (g)~3 HH^ft certainly 
means “equal”, 

P. 117. end of para 2. add: 

The instance (g)~3 given just above (supplement 
p. 115; is the one in point. 


on 
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P. 128. n. 98, After (c) add: 

(d) ^ ?ng mfort >, ^ S3 ^ qmi? 

( Hiravijaya-suri Rasa ), p. 97, st. 129) 

Kanliadade~Prabandha shows this idiom, of course using 
*5 for the modern 

(1) sfaffo «rr55 mfor, 3THf arm qi*j (11-77) 

(2) fq33T 3Tr^, 

3T5# 33T3 34 3Ttq<n«j ([-116) 

P. 136 Before the Note in the last line, add: 

(h) mwz vfe 

(Bharat a1:a-<Ivafriu6ii:d edited by l>r. Hertel, p. 41, last line), 
here is the genitive termination T+°^ (loc. of ). 

Dr. Ilertal lias misunderstood this: flTjJ** *^(—3^) 
is the sense; he has rendered it thus: *?T (—qig:) 34^ 
( = in the chest ( 3T ), qfi ( — in the stomach ),'??( = in the 
foot ), and 4ft*ls[ ( = is accomplished). 

P. 137 After ( o ) add: 

( 0)1 

t sqmr 5iT vroft qqftr «rfK 

(Ibid, p. 40, 1. 16) 


LECTURE V ( section II ) 

F. 144. After (3) under (a) add: 

Note: In Hari&chandntkliyana attributed to Premananda 
we find 3TT ending for 3? even in the nominative singular 
^ q? ITTST, Kadavu, 27, st. 4, 

P, 153. After (g) add: 

(g)-1 STSRTJt erfaisqt 3 TC (Ibid, XXVII-46) 
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(g)~ 2 5*T55 qfsq; cHT HHSnfqqt ^ 

(Ibid, XXVIII-21) 

(2)-3 ?»? nm (Ibid, XXIX-4) 

(g)-4 spnq riut S|f% (Ibid, p. 89, st. 31) 

A significant light is thrown by the use of 71 (dative) 
similarly; c. g. 

<TT^HTS*fr *5 HPT? HIS 

C ntravijaya-Iiasa, XXV1I-12 ) 

P. 178. In the instances under class (a) add: 

After Big ms add z\zq\z- 
After Hf add qej HR; 

Hg HPTf; ( HUT HUPlt ^ ) 

( Harilclnindrakhyana, XXII-21 ) 

( in Pracluna Kavya Mala ) 

After sra’Hts add 

Ht55GSlS5; 

(Hs)o 5 may be traced to (Skr.) Cf. M. qi7\§fc); 
sHt Sift; YHT«t SHI?); Hlasf I ( Htoft qjaft <ftq35 TTH I 

HICS HH35 HTHII formula usod by ladies when naming a child 
on the 12th day). STSg q?3; qHtj 

may be traced to dPH ( Skr. ); %PTi(T. 

Under Class (b) add: 

**e } 8121771; aqq^q; qpqiHt. 

Under (c) add: 

gsq qi«>ft; pftqt mt; q^rr; wz%z- *ftqs. 

[ Note: ) In HHHTH; qqi gqi both the members are 

apparently meaningless; “apparently” because *jqi can be traced to V. 
to and >TR to ^1^ to run. ] 

P. lbO. Before* the para on Spelling Reform-insert the following* 
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[ Note: Of a different type is tlie idiom which duplicates words 
(as in Skr. Chapter ). The traditional significance of 

is which covers, in Gujarati, a number of senses; e. g. ^ 

( — in every house ); and this sense evolves other significations, e. g. 
intensity, as in sift qft sire q^qi; rm sw and the like. 

I do not mean forms like fTqto where the first member changes 
from to %*T, or type where the first member, 

drops its f suffix. These are a proper subject for a grammatical 
treatise. But there is one sense which is peculiar to Gujarati; it is 
the sense of fictitious or imaginary assumption, e. g. qfti qm *fim; 
fjRTTSS f^ftlToS (cf. English-playing horses, tigers, etc.) ] 

1'. 185. After 1. 4 add: (5) ^.qqr #1 

(Bhalana-Kndambari, I. p. 11(1, 1. 17) 

(6) srensr «nTOXt W ( Akho: A mi bhava-bitu /«, - S t. 1) 

(7) TqftlT ^\n (ibid. 17). 

P. 185. Before Ill, after (5) under II add: 

(6) S&5 sffa* swrer f% ^ r* sftqf qreft. 

(IV-167) 

P. 18G. IV. After 5 lines add: SUBB* qftsRh qiftt amt etc.; 

these are distinguishable becauso of the infinitivo form; the 
underlying basis is, however, similar; meaning ^ 

IV. After ar#T ViqH BqT add: 51% % *55 ansqT. 

(Nalakhyftna, XXII-0) 

qst g*im, writ «nqi. 

( Ibid, XX-2 ) 


40 
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LECTURE VI. 

P. 215. n. 44. Add: JTT5TH Uf! is a version found in a 

piece almost similar to the above ( with the name of Mirabai 
in the last line) in a modern play entitled Raja Sambhajt. 

P. 252. Ratneivara: Add, his being a pupil of Premananda has been 
called into question. It is, however, an open question yet. 

P. 257. After tho paragraph ending “its sublimity does not suffer 
thereby” add: 

( Note: This traditional conception is seen reflected down in 

later times, see Dayarama: 

JTffjfa 5* R5T35«T RST, S^TP'* Sfsm. 

( Rasika-VaUablidy XII, 4 ) 

Page 274. On the sentence~“the poetry of Akho is not as easy to 
understand as lie imagines”-add the following foot-note: 

Akho has Rf RT? % roft RT5 ? Rev. Mr. 

Scott has rondered this apparently by quoting from Bunyan’s 
“Song of the Shepherd Boy in the Valley of Humiliation” the 
lines: “He that is down need fear no fall. He that is low no 
pride”. But even as a case of correspondence the latter part 
fails to be a true reflection. Hence my comment. 

Page 279. n. 57, As regards add: 

I find this in A&olia-Roliini-Rasa (V. S. 1772) dhala 
No. 2. This can hardly prove that it existed in Narsinha 
Mehta’s time three centuries bofore this Rasa . Nay, it would 
go against Mr. GhhaganlaTs view. 



LECTURE VII. 


The Future Tendency of Gujarati Language and Literature . 


We have attempted till now a laborious journey through the 
tangled forest of the past, cast a hurried glance at the present, and 
let us venture now to peep into the future, so far as it is granted to 
human intellect and imagination to do. I propose in this, the last of 
the series of my Lectures, to do this. No one can see the future in 
a distinct and full-shapod state; all that is possible is to have a 
glimpse of it in the light of the past and the present and note which 
way the stream of things tends to flow. It is this future tendency 
of Gujarati Language and Literature that I wish to examine in this 
lecture. To enable us to fulfil this undertaking properly it will be 
necessary and useful to cast a quick glance at what wo havo con¬ 
sidered in the last six Lectures. 


At the outset we discussed the influences affecting the Evolution 
of Language. We noted that language was a 
rapid retrospect g^^le subject eluding the careful investigator; 
tureg that the position of the investigator of language 

was similar to that of an investigator of the 
physical and other sciences. He has to test, reject, accept, generalize; 
he is guided by the light of reason, and occassionally by the flash of 
inspiration. We marked that the influences working on language were 
extrinsic and intrinsic, the former consisting of historical forces as 
moulding the life of the people, life being but expressed and symbol¬ 
ized in language; and also consisting of geographical conditions; while 
the latter comprize phonetic forces. In considering historical forces 
affecting Gujarati we specially noticed the similarity between Greece 
and India in the matter of foreign influence. We passed in rapid 
survey the various races that came into contact with Gujarat,-the 
Mauryas, the Greeks, the Traikutakas, the Abhiras, the Valabhis, 
the Rashtrakftj&s, the Maitrakas, the Chavadas, and the Gurjaras as 
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represented by the Solanlds, i. e. the Chaulukyas; then the Mussal¬ 
mans and lastly the Marathas. We compared the influence of the 
early i. e, pre-Mahornodan foreigners, with that of the Mussalmans 
and saw that the early foreigners were absorbed in the local popula¬ 
tion and thus their influence on the language affected the intrinsic 
genius of it, whereas the Mussalmans, in spite of occasional racial 
unions and religious conversions, remained detached from the people, 
and their original language-Persian-affected but the externals of the 
Gujarati language, in the shape of an inflow of Persian and Amide 
words; which words, we noticed, passed through the operation of the 
same phonetic forces which governed the mutation of words in their 
transit from Sanskrit and Prakrit into Gujarati; thus the and 

3T \ sounds mark the words derived from Persian and Arabic as much 
as those coming from Prakrit; the formation of the 3?) and $ 
endings of noun-stems in the case of words coming from Persian 
and Arabic was, in a way, similar to that of words coming from 
Sanskrit and Prakrit; the only difference being that the ^ termina¬ 
tion was not responsible in the former case as in the latter. In 
contrast with the Mussulman contact we observed the effects of the 
Marathi connection with Gujarati and explained the limited influence 
exercised by it-by the absenteeism of the Marathi! rulers and their 
army, their face being turned more towards the centre in the Deccan 
than towards the circumference in Gujarat. Finally, we cast a casual 
glance at the infusion of Portuguese words into our language which 
was not to be neglected, limited though it was in nature and volume. 
Wo also noticed how the geographical conditions of Gujarat affected 
the language, both in its vocabulary and its physical constitution. 

In examining the most important one out of the three, kinds of 
influences,-viz. the Phonetic Forces we first established the general 
principles that should guide us in our inquiry: these were:— 

(1) Historical consistency. 

In applying this principle we saw the incorrectness of 

derivations like for WJTTf • 

(2) Rejection of mere external similarity. 
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'j Under this principle we rejected as incorrect the deriva¬ 
tion of SHfrn from of WTt from (in¬ 

stead of the correct derivation from 3p-l = to purify, to 
clear ), of from forfn ( instead of the correct deri¬ 

vation from forffr-fevvTTft) ; and the like* 

(3) The avoiding of artificiality of derivation. Under this 

wo instanced and •Ultff; the former being wrongly 

analyzed into and the latter into as a transform¬ 

ation of ^rnTT+cff^, when we have the Yedic cpT^a 
house’ to account for the word fittingly. 

(4) i. e. brevity of principle as preferable to 
i. e. brevity of steps. 

A prominent instance out of several under this principle 
was examined by us~viz. derived from S&PTO. We 

saw that this single {Sanskrit word through its two 
alternative Apabhram&x forms <5°^ and gave us 

the iinal evolutes in as many as five languages, viz. ? 5T3 
(G.), (M.), (Sindhi), SUU (Kanaresc), and WE 

(Konkani). 

We also saw that in the false derivation of 

(WT^j) from which no doubt requires only one 

step, viz. the change of ^ to was the wrong* principle, 
whereas the Sanskrit £R which gives to Marathi and 
^R and 3fTOi ( through ^TR-Hf changed to ^ ) to Gujarati 
follows as the correct guido. 

(5) Historical order. —Under this we saw the desirability 

and necessity of recognizing the Prakrits as an intermedi¬ 
ate step between Sanskrit and the present vernaculars. 
Thus rTSTf, 5RR &ca. were seen to he proper words in pre¬ 
ference to and other needlessly pedantic 

forms. We also saw the correctness of deriving words 
like ^T*T, HT<? &ca. through the Prakrit steps 

&ca., and not direct from W<R, etc.. 

(6) Actual use in language. 
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This principle guided us in accepting as the original of 

( Ouj.),—it boing actually used in Manusmriti,~in preference 
to which is not found in use in Sanskrit in that sense* 

Lastly —(7) Conditions sufficient for generalization* 

In considering this principle we distinguished between the 
demands of physical sciences-which requirod, as a rule , a very large 
number of particular cases to deduce a general rulo from them, and 
the limitations of philology which could not always strictly follow 
that principle, very often a few instances, and some times a single 
instance, being enough for marking a phonetic operation. The only 
side-test will be the support obtainable from other permanent prin¬ 
ciples and degrees of probability, the general principle being that 
paucity of particular instances should, as a rule, be regarded as a 
reason for caution. 

In the light of this principle, wo saw that the derivation of 
WHf ( Ouj* ) from ( Sanskrit ) through a transitional 

change of H to 5 ! was to be accepted, although this was a single 
instance of H changed to because this change is rendered prob¬ 
able by tlio phonetic affinity betwoen 3 and the splitting up of 
H into % and $, and the aspiration of the stronger member in a 
mixed nexus by the aspirato 5; and the reverse process was seen in 
sfta (Ouj.) from ( Sanskrit ). Tho direct relation of to 
5 <£ was also seon in the remarkable correspondence between ( Skr. ) 
5^? to “desire” and English “love”~( Lat. libet = it pleases ). 

We next noticed tho general principles which govern phonetic 
chango:— 

viz. (a) phonetic decay, 

(b) false analogy, 

(c) simplification, 
and (d) economy of ellort. 

We marked two kinds of phonetic docay (l) natural and (2) 
artificial; and we saw, as causes of natural phonetic decay, four main 
factors;— 
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(1) STOW, (2) Vi, (3) WWHTO, i>nd (4) 

In considering this set of principles we observed that, while on 
the one hand the partially aspirated consonants in c 5%, etc, 
the broad ( %o sounds of ^ and in the and typos, 
and other features in Gujarati do not represent artificial phonetic 
changes, as they can lie brought under fixed philological laws; read- 

% V S 

ing with a strong $ or ^ S5 without a on the other hand, 

are really artificial pronunciations. 

Under we noticed the defective pronunciation of the 

cerebrals as dentals, and the pronunciation of tlio ? and £ 

as ^ ( r ) and TjJ (rh) by Western races, the interchange of *f and 
by some Banias and other classes, and the defective vocaiity of 
the class represented by the Parsi who had to ask whether he should 
write ^ or # (really SfO. 

Instances of False Analogy are given by Dr. Bhandfirkar in 
his Philological Lectures, under simplification; we noticed the case 
of 3(^5? a form not sanctioned by Vararuclii, who confines it to the 
forms of the first and second persons and gives Sffol for the third 
person singular, but which came into currency later on to secure 
uniformity with &ca.. 

Economy of Effort was seen by us to underlie tlio change of 
$ and ^ in Sanskrit to short and in Pali, and the assimila¬ 
tion of dissimilar consonants forming conjuncts (e. g. ft to ‘tf, ^ to 
to 6 5f etc.). 

We then went at length into the specific phonetic principles 
working in the evolution of Gujarati. We saw ictsargas that were 
peculiar to Gujarati alone, e. g. (a) the change of WJ, (and 
W through WJ, by TU 3 !) into the H and sft; which 

we compared and contrasted with the Pali short ^ and (where the 
element of broad sound was very latent), and with the Bangali sound 
of a? as W, which, however, is slightly and peculiarly different from 
the sound in Gujarati; (b) the and S endings of noun*’ 
stems, as contrasted with the 9T ending in the same original words 
(e. g. 5TO; 'IS; <?T3, W; ST) being dependent on 
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the attachment of the termination ^ to preserve the final vowel 
from corrosion in consequence of loss or shifting of accent; and (c) 
the change of a non-final % or <T to 

Then we examined one important utsarga , shared partially with 
Hindi, viz. the position of in Gujarati words in throe forms:— 

(1) Shifting of the 5 towards the beginning of a word; 

(2) interpolation of an extraneous 
and ( 3 ) the loss of an existing 

as in (1) 

nwfr^— nftw—%%; 

-sajif—£3; 

and in (2) JTiR*—^3—cgfij ( through Ap. <T£) 

—qres—qriflt; 

3T5nfq—anaft— 53 ft; 
and in ( 3 ) ^—=3%; 

qfwt— 

—SWT—wfooS. 

In this connection we saw that f existed either as a (as in 
#<5, f3«tc.) orasaS^fe (as in etc). 

We also noticed a solitary instance of the reverse process of 
tho change of a $ to a class aspirato in QWTT from (Skr.) g$T, and in 
that connection we considered the theory that f as a pure aspirate 
did not exist in pre-Vedic and to some extent in Vedic times, that 
it was evolved ou^ of the class aspirate at a later stage, as evidenced 
by the root corresponding to classical Sanskrit and tho 

latent factors like ^ etc. in forms like &ca. 

pointing to old obsolete roots •m, &ca. as unknown prede¬ 
cessors of 51. *5 &ca. of classical and even Yedic Sanskrit. 

Finally we looked into some utscirgas shared by Gujarati jointly 
with some other vernaculars, e. g. 
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(a) The softened nasal ( ) which we traced from . 

Apabhramta, where it first sprung into being, as in ! 

flfif, g^, am?, &ca; while its further development was seen 
in the and similar sets of words with a strong nasal in 

Prakrit and Apabhram^a softening the nasal and lengthening the 
preceding vowels on the principle of balancing of quantity; as in 

;-*PW-$ITT-Gfcr &ca.. 

We noted that the anusvdra of a long vowel in tadbhava j 
words was e. g. in 'pf, «f«S. &ca.; that at ! 

the end of a tadbhava word the anusvdra was as in *f£, »rff 

etc.; that after a short vowel inside a word it was e. g. 

&ca.; and that after a final 3 in tadbhava words (neing 
a mark of the neuter gender or of the first person singular present 
tense of verbs) it was o. g. WflJ, &ca . 

As regards the anusvdra aftor a final 3 in tadblidva 

words we observed that it is strongish in Surat and Broach districts 
and Kathiavada; it is middling strong, or weak, in Ahmedabad 
district and round about; and weakest almost to a vanishing point, 
in Charotara. We compared this with a similar treatment of this 
anusvdra in Marathi, the Kokana sounding it strongish and the 
Dotfa weak. 

(b) The Prakrit or sibilant sound of 5P, 3T, ST, which we 
find everywhere in Gujarat, under certain definable rules, except in 
Surat and Broach where it is always a Sanskrit sound. 

We noted its presence in Marathi (whioh has it a little more 
marked than in Gujarati), in Maravadi (which has it extra strong), in 
Panjabi (whioh has it in a limited way) as also in Bangui!; in Kash¬ 
miri (the principal one amongst the PaiSachi vernaculars) and in 
Bhutia, we perceived the influence of this sibilant sound in the 
change of *9 to U as also in Burmese (e. g. the moon for *3F$l), 
and in Sinhalese ( as in tfSRcTRS for ). We gathered from 

this state of things that while, as Mr. Beames believes, Dravidian 
influence accounts for this sibilant sound in Marathi, its presence in 
Gujarati and other vernaculars in the North was traceable to Mongol 
41 
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influence; Kashmiri, Bhufcia, Bangali, and Burmeso obviously being 
\ thus affected, while the languages influenced by the Gurjaras owe the 
sound to the Mongol trace in the Gurjaras, the old time Khazars,— 
who, though of a different stock from the Huns, were in close 
contact with them, the Huns as their physical appearance described 
by Gibbon shows, being distinctly Mongol in type. 

(c) the sound of L—i. e. 55. 

We traced tho courso of this in Yedic phonology, of course in 
a very restricted manner, in Pali, and in the present day Bhil 
language of Marutha-a tract in Raj pi pal a territory; the 55 in these 
languages being an evolute of an intervocalic ? ( °f course); 

then in Gujarati, Marathi, Maravadi, and Pai6achi (among the old 
Prakrits); the cC in those languages being an evolute of an inter¬ 
vocalic 35; and we perceived a Paisaclii influence in the case of this 55 
in our present day vernaculars, and possibly in tho Yedic speech. 

(d) ( Apherisis and Aphesis ) 

The dropping of an unaccented initial syllable; 

e. g. 

sfirftstfa—. 

. 

. 

—wwm —^. 

(as in a ? ) 

This principle is shared by Gujarati in common with several 
languages, Hindi in particular. It uan be traced back to Prakrit 
which has only two instances ( and 3?35Tf changed to 

and 351^ \ and (possibly in a latent form) Sanskrit also 
which has T» and meaning a particular kind of cake, the former 
being a later form resulting from the loss of the unaccented initial 
in the latter. 

(e) Lastly, we dwelt on the utsarga about wjfrrafa and 

the simplification of a conjunct accompanied 
by the lengthening o i the preceding vowel:— 
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e. g. ^4— 

—qcq—^nr 

swt—gmi 

&ca., &ca. &ca. 

This principle, wo saw, was as old as Hemachandra’s Grammar 
where given as a ready made ddeSa of can really be ac¬ 

counted for by the following changes through which the word must 
have passed, imperceptibly and potentially; viz. 

sfasd—ififftir. 

We went further back as far as Pan ini and saw the principle 
lying latent in his sutra — 

( VI-iii). 

( read with YIII-iii-13 and YIII-iii-14); whereby we 

note «K+*R ( n ) = 3^+2=»K &ea., and %+T9T=^. 

This utsarga has been of great use to us in our present inquiry 
as amongst several tests for fixing the relative progress and periods 
of Gujarati language and literature this was the most important and 
almost invariably unfailing and conclusive test. 

We then surveyed historically the evolution of Gujarati langu¬ 
age, and, applying the tests of (l) distinctive features discovered in 
the phonetic survey just described, (2) the analytical or synthetical 
stages through which the language seemed to pass, and (3) special 
words like etc. peculiar to particular periods, we watched 

the shading off of the language from one period into another, noting 
these periods as under:— 

Pre-Gujar&ti. 

Apabhramia upto 1100 V. S. or thereabouts; 

Middle Apabhramfia upto V. S. 13th century; 

i. e, later Apabhram^u V. S. 13th Century to V. S. 1550; 
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GujarSti 

Early Gujarati. V. S. 1550 to Y. S. 1650; 

Middle Gujarati V. S. 1650 to Y. S. 1750; 

Modern Gujarati Y. S. 1750 and after. 

I specially emphasized the fact that this division into periods 
did not imply water-tight partitions. In the very nature of things, 
language must be like a vast canvas in which the colors gradually 
shade off from one part to another. 

Finally, we took a bird’s-eye-view of the literature of Gujarat, 
from the time of Narasinha and Mira down to Dayarama who died 
only 64 years ago, exactly 64 years ago, almost to a day from today, § 
he having breathed his last on the 9th of February 1852. I drew 
your attention to the fact that, although the name, Gujarata, was 
found in A1 Beruni’s Indica ( A. D. 1030 ), it referred—not to our 
present day Gujarata, but-to a province in Rajput ana, that the name 
Gujarata as applied to our province did not find place in our literature 
long before the 15th century A. D.; and that the name Gujarati for 
tho language of this province is not mot with much earlier than 
1730 A. 1).. I also accentuated distinctively the fact that, although 
Narasinha and Mira did not begin the Gujarati language , they may 
be accepted as having begun Gujarati literature. We therefore 
began our literary survey with these two poets. Our survey covered 
four periods: 

(1) From Mira and Narasinha upto Nakara, i. e. 15th century 
of the Yikrama era to the middle of the 17th century; 

(2) The literary blank supposed to have existed between Padma- 
nabha and Aldio, which, as recent research has shown, 
was not a blank; poets like Karmana, KeSava, Bhalana, 
Bhima, Lavanyasamaya, Ganapati and others flourished 
during the period; thus we have this second period; 

(3) The period of Akho, Tulasi, YiSvanatha Janl, Prema- 
nanda and Samala; Y. S. 1670 to V. S. 1820; 

§ This Lecture VII was delivered on Jlth February 1916* 
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and (4) Vallabha and others; other minor poete, Jain poets, poets of 
the Svamin&riyana sect, ending with the graceful, ele¬ 
gant, and brilliant poet Dayarama V. S. 1828 to V. S, 
1900. 

In closing this survey we cast a glance at the atmosphere which 
at different periods pervaded the course of literature, noticing the 
predominance of the sombre colors of Bhahti and Vairdgya , an 
occasional glint of heroic subjects, the rainbow tints of love-literature, 
and a very small tinge of the social conditions and problems which 
obsess us now. 

We cast a hasty glance at Modem Gujar&tl Litorature and 
presented a vindication of modern poetry in view of some unjust 
adverse criticism. 

Side by side we noticed the evolution of prosody in Gujarati 
literature, its evolution in a way being a reflection of the evolution 
of literature upto now. 

We may, by way of supplement and to secure completeness, 
cursorily view here our modern literature sub- 

A cursory view ge q Uen fc t 0 iJayaraina’s periods. This we may 
of Modem Litera- t A 

^ re divide into two epochs: 

(a) Old type literature:—from V. S. 1900 to V. 8. 1944), i. e* 
the first four decades of the twentieth century of the 
Vikrama era; 

and (b) New type literature:—from V. S. 1940 to V. S. 1970, i. e. 
the three recent decades of that century. 

Both these types were the outcome of the contact of the East 
with the West, hut while the Western influence 
in the case of the earlier period was partial and 
superficial, and thus the literature of the period 
still adhered to the old world traditions, that in 
the case of the later period was far-reaching and 
affected the outlook on life, society, and the 
world in a thorough manner; thus the literature 
of this period is instinct with a new life, new ideals and new modes 


Results of the 
contact between 
the West and the 
East; distinction 
in the effect be¬ 
tween the earlier 
and the later types . 
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of outlook. Some outstanding features of the two epochs may 
be contrasted: The earlier epoch inaugurated prose literature, 
its language was simple and direct; its mode of spelling was natural 
and more or less true to the mode of pronunciation; an attempt to 
introduce a Sanskritized style was made in the latter part of the 
period, but it did not find majiy followers; whereas the latter epoch 
indulged more wildly in poetry, introduced a style somewhat above 
the heads of the common people, discarded the natural system of 
spelling which was phonetically and philologically nearer the truth, 
and adopted a purely arbitrary, artificial and unphonetic system of 
spelling: and in style of language the element of Sanskrit was intro" 
duced not as in the early period, but necessitated by the nature of 
the subject and the force of ideas and ideals. This much for the 
language and style. As regards subject matter and nature of litera¬ 
ture, the contrast between the two periods is equally marked. The 
older period responded to the call of its generation, wrote in a more 
or less homely style on subjects affecting the intellectual awakening 
of the people, attempting to remove superstitions among the masses, 
instructing in the rudiments of knowledge, and never aspiring to soar 
high in imagination or intellectual efforts. The later period was touched 
by tho fire of Western poetry and the classical Sanskrit literature, and 
as a result works of imagination and fancy of a high order of merit 
and originality sprung into life to enrich our literature; while side by 
side with it a mass of inferior copyists’ work swarmed in the field to 
the detriment of the authors and the literature they aspired to 
belong to. It must be recognized that new ideals, new life, new 
activities have come as forces and they must, as they do, affect our 
literature, according to the lights and limitations of the workers in 
the field, the infrrior and transitory stuff, no doubt, predominating, 
but not dominating our literature all the same. 

Such is the picture of the past and the present. Shall we ven¬ 
ture to prophesy the future 1 These pictures, 

A forecast of the though drawn at some length, were necessary 
future of our langu • , _ . . . . 

age and literature. to be ke P l m View before U8 11 a fairl y correct 
forecast w T as to be made of the future. This can 
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be done only by noting the futnro tendencies visible in our times and 
this we may attempt to do as proposed for this locturo. The question 
that rises before us is: Will the past be reproduced or continued 
in any form or to any extent h The answer must bo in the negative. 
As regards literature, the old order has changed giving place to new, 
and it is inherently impossible that events can march backwards. 
The very nature of progress is against it. New environments must 
create new types, and we can assert with confidence that our litera¬ 
ture will no longer sing the old style songs of the BTiaHi movement, 
with its inseparable erotic fusion, nor will a new Samala arise to tell 
the romantic stories of love, intrigue, and adventure, nor a Prema- 
nanda shine in the heavens brightening them with literary dkhydnas; 
nor will the didactic poetry of the type 1 of a host of minor poets of 
the last century or two proach the duties of man, or guide the daily 
life of the layman, asking him not to abuse his guru , not to spit in 
water, not to be eaves'dropping when two persons aro talking confid¬ 
entially and so forth. Those times are past and gone; even religious 
poetry has assumed a new form, and it may assume still newer 
phases, but will not return to the old type. 

Scientific, philosophical and historical literature as also to some 
extent biographical literature, is still poor in our language. The 
dramatic section of pure literature is also meagre. These deficiences 
will be supplied in the future, but there aro not enough indications 
of this in the immediate or near future. Men devoted to original 
work are few and far between and the country is awaiting the advent 
of some master minds to unlock the closed doors of these branches 
of literature. 

We have at present a plethora of poetic literature of all shades, 
mostly unfit and therefore unlikely to live, and fiction also similar 
in quality and merit. This will, it seems, eventually readjust itself 
when some masters rise in our midst, but the inferior work will 
continue to attract a certain order of people and for them it will 
exist. Such stuff must be placed outside the pale of real literature. 
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Bangali literature has during recent decades begun to influence 
Gujarati literature in so far as translations from 
^5 ?/? CC the former are being produced in a comparatively 

large number. Here and there want of judgment 
is visible in the selection of the original, but as a rule the beet has 
attracted the efforts in our midst. I may, however, be permitted 
to sound a note of warning now. The tendency to lor row from 
Bengal is on the increase at present and it is considered almost a 
fashionable thing to say that one knows Bangali. But let us be on 
our guard, and let not this borrowing habit kill originality. 


There are certain new forces and ideals at present trying to force 


Certain new forces 
and ideals influenc¬ 
ing our literature " 
social service and 
political aspira¬ 
tions • 


their entrance into our literature and, if handled 
by powerful and skilful hands, they may add a 
new aspect to our literature. These are the 
ideals of social service and political aspirations. 
Hitherto we have not been favoured with mas¬ 
ters who could by a mere touch turn these 


Permanent ideals 
of universal value 
vs. narrow aspira¬ 
tions. 


ideals to artistically literary use. But the time may come for such 
men to enrich literature by work in this direction. And yet I make 
bold to state that so far as poetic literature is concerned-and in this 
phrase I include prose works of fiction and the 
like also—so far, I say, as this pure literature is 
concerned—the-eternal ideals of life and death, 
human suffering and human feelings, must 
occupy a distinct and superior place in the 
materials on which literature has to woik, and viewing pure literature 
in this light, all ideals which restrict the human heart to individual 
nations, races, ct stes and the like, and their parochial aspirations, are 
sure to fall into a groove of narrowness of mind and heart and any at¬ 
tempt to place these above the permanent ideals of humanity at large, 
is calculated to stifle pure literature and as such must be viewed with 
disapprobation. Whether Gujarati literature has in store such a 


lowering of its value it is difficult to say, but looking at the history 
of literature all over the world, I have no fears in this direction and 
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bejU$V® m fche permapeime .arid eventual domination of pure literature 
dealing Mptht eternal ideals of humanity. 

So much for literature. As regards language, let us for a 
moment glance at the present indications and 
Language • Prer facts. As stated in a previous Lecture, 1 then; 

Bent territorial divi- are three ma j n territorial divisions where Guja- 

BfonQ of, Guiarata; 

the peculiarities in rJlt5 > {ls s P oken ll0W > reives some distinctive 
their language . shades.-(l) Kaihiavada, (2) Gujarata proper, 
and (3) the Surat tract ( in which I include 
Surat and Broach Districts). I leave aside the minor divisions and 
distinctions of Gujarata proper into Charotara, P&tana and Palanapura 
and the Ahmedahad tract. 

Now, the spread of education on a uniform basis, the closer 
contact between Kathiavada, Gujarata proper, and Surat since the 
Increase of Kailway communications, the migrations and travels of 
people of the cultured classes from one part to another,-all these 
factors working for interprovincial unification have told and will tell 
on the linguistic side of the peoples’ life. Just call to mind the 
sharply distinguishing local peculiarities in language which marked 
the three main divisions; take Surat first:- 

( 1 ) i, qsfar, etc. were spoken, and even sometimes in 

former times written in books* as 
Surati peculiarities. (tea; no cultured Surufci will use this H 

now, certainly not in literary writing, and even 
in spoken language it is fast disappearing, if not altogether discarded, 
so .far as the cultured classes are concerned. 

The same remark applies more or less to the following 
peculiarities; 

(2) ; etc. in Surati for Aca. in main 

Gujaratf. This instance of (metatlietis, i. e. interchange of 

letters) is now looked upon as uncultured and unfit for classical 
writing and cultured speech; 

1, See Lecture.II, p. 65.and note. 
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(3) STRlt, 3>TH, etc. for ^ISRYj &ca. in the conditional 

forms of verbs known as in grammatical technology; 

(4) for site!; 

(5) «KT>IT, HT%«R> etc. for ^THY, &ca.; 

(6) (= a male); 

(7) ( = a boy, a girl), (allied to Marathi 
through Khandeshi and Bhil tongues). Now note a few 

Kathiavadi peculiarities in words, forms etc: 

Kdthidvddi pe- W proper), What 1 How ? 

culiarilies . e. g. *fit ! %o5I 1 

(2) (Guj. proper); 

( 3 ) flcN^n^ (Guj. proper); 5I55<| in Guj. proper means- 
“to shake, to move”. 

(4) (Guj. proper); Enough ! (as an indeclinable'; 

(0) *U (prohibitive particle) as in when Guj. proper 

would be aroto ^Tf; 

(Note:-Jn Gujerat proper JTT is used in the language of poetry); 
(6) ^ as a termination (to form abstract nouns); 

Guj. proper has <J<JT or 

e, g. Guj. proper 

5 sis<T, „ is hardly idiomatic) 

„ *iV<rn, etc. etc.. 

(Note-Si* Horn. VIll-iv-437. gives *PT as an ddeta in Apa- 
bliram&i for or HI (Skr). alternatively with WT. Dr. Sir K. G. 
Bhandarkar derives (Apabhram£a 2 ) from and *<PT from 
(Sec his Philolojical Lectures p. 194). : 

This is a Vcdic termination; e. g. wisdom; nftcW 

wife-hood; tho state of a husband; manliness; 

jrffW, and the like. 

Thus while Gujarati proper has taken <PF, from the Vedic 
2. I do not tind ^ in Apabhrauisa in Si. lienu* 
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(through ApabhramSa ^TR) Kathiavadi has taken *1 from the 
classical Sanskrit cR through cq (Apabhram^a). 

Only in some cases Gujarati has R, but only as (Masc.), e. g. 

■EPTST'ft, 5frrt (from Hindi); in the third of these 
Tfords the sense in addition to abstraction is deprecatory, 
meaning-acting and talking as if one was old, though young; RSq*R 
meaning simply old aged) 

(7) RT^sffr (Guj. proper), Let (as in “Let him go;” RC% 5fTR = 

^ 3fTR (Guj. proper). 

[ Note:-R35 is also used in Kathiavada and rarely in Gujarnta 
proper, being more polite in its intrinsic sense (^TS^good, R& 
locative-used as an indeclinable) than RT which is an indeclinable 
formed from the imperative 2nd person singular of R^ (RT<|)=to die. 

The turning of an imperative form of a vorb into an indeclin* 
able is also seen in 5 t) = 1o ! (which also is due to a similar process in 
English), ^ here being used as a mere particle. It further travels 
into the regions of mere words possessing no meaning (like W 

>, etc.) in poetry e. RT*ft *TrR 

This formation from the imperative form of a verb curiously 
harmonizes with the formation of 55^; only it is from tin; 3rd person 
singular of the theoretical root 55;—(Skr.), possible 

form = “let it be.” ]. 

This RT must have been observed as a prominent Kathiavadi 
feature which gave rise to the following lines evidently composed by 
some Gujarati in words peculiar to Kathmadi language:— 

JTW *T, sfi’ZK I 

W3C 'H'rft W* HIT II 

(The Soratha woman says ‘ *TT ’ every now and then in her talk, 
makes pickles, of HTHT ( a vegetable root specially used in Kftfhift* 

-8, Oniyia SBXTOTt and ona or two other word# wsflud 

th# W (ohang«d to TW) not olunged to q«t but IW through tR, . 
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viida for pickling) and draws waler from wells with her ■ ffeet'(re¬ 
ferring to wells with Persian wheels 4 turned by the feet )• 

(8) 3J as the plural termination of feminine nouns-ending in 

t and a? o. g. Hit, fa., &ca.; fas nr the verse 

cited aliove under (7); or as in 

I 

(0) HTH = above. A man from Gnj. proper would under- 

stand RIH as HTOT 31T, ‘on the head.’ wft 

= ‘a cat has climbed up the upper storey.’ 

“ ?qranT t swt V 9 - — i*.’’ 

This means sweet balls ) and on the top of it (by the 

side of it) milk,’’-not in the diners’ mouths and milk (poured) 
on their heads.” 

(JO) in expressions like * at this time/’^TT^ — 

*'at that time.” 2T?\ r J\ 

In Guj. proper S7«3 has a special sense-a festive or ceremonial 
occasion. 

( is a further evolution of ( % being elided ) = a coin* 
ciding occasion, ( Skr.). 

(11) JJjSg, ^Tsr, HTO, &ca. for , «RI, ^$1, &ca. in 

Guj. proper. 

(12) wft, nr) for HHt, JPll 

(13) HK^=f^Tst, ‘a cat’. 

The word is most probably derived from *T and being 

changed to $ and ^ respectively; the intervocalic ^ being then 

changed to nasalized 3f, as in from (Apabhram$a)t 

(Skr.); from and the like. 

(14) n35 = *rfe molasses, the $ in 5F (Skr.) hehag changed to 
M under the general rule; and not to under the exceptional rule. 

4. Buoket-wh jel*,-ftcria# used in 8pa*n, Syria and Patoetine gene* 
rally worked by animal power, < 
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■(15) ('+*')rs) elders. 

(16) £=*n this. 

(17) ^ft=that. 

(18) 3T=thore. 

(lft) #sfiN*-aday. 

I The resemblance between $ and day (English) is striking and 
throws a long flash of light over many centuries past, when Sanskrit 
and its sister language of ths Western Aryans sprang from a common 
source. ^ is clearly from (Skr.) fromffar (to shine). 

‘Day' may be similarly traced to f^ar; but I find the Century Dic¬ 
tionary traces it to *0% ( ? $5~to burn. This is not to be rejected 

quite summarily, as the AS daeg , plur. dagas. O. S. dag , Goth dags 
a day,-have a g (*f) in them, which is more akin to the ^ in 
■than to the * in ffo]. 

m <;/-(»-» } = ^_ (he)colls; 

(22) = STO; <IT%; this way; hither; near- 

[ This word is, however, found used in Cujarata proper in poetry, 
upto Dayarama’s time; frequently by Dayarama:— 

(a) 3Ttft n$ wtooSt 

(p. 165; garabi 3; 

‘"Gujarati” Proas edition). 

(b) artfkT arm ^ $ wfft. 

(P. 204, pada 77 Do) 

■ (c) gffftrr wrt «ft eft«r 

(P. 207, pada ft4 Do ) 

Brahm&nanda has 

(d) gfrtr 3TtTT srmft \ »rwm. 

■(This last may be a pure KSthiHvadism as Kdtbidv&U yru 

Kir land of adoption). 
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I need not multiply instances. I recognise that out of the-above 
instances, some may be local even inside the peninsula of K£thia- 
vada, i. e. peculiar to Ilalfira or Soratha, or Zalavada, or Gohilvada, 
and so forth. I also concede that several of these words are studi¬ 
ously eschewed in cultured language and literature. None the less 
these mark out the province, and till recent times distinctly marked 
it oufc-from Gujarata proper. I have dwelt at greater length on 
Kathiavadi peculiarities than on Surat! ones for obvious reasons. 
The Western peninsula till a few decades ago was cut off from 
Gujarata proper and its individual features were strongly developed 
and in a great many forms, whereas Surat, besides being much 
smaller in area than Kathiavada, though somewhat detached from 
Gujarata proper, was less so and came earlier in contact with it and 
its individual features were fewer, and confined to the uncultured 
classes more than was the case in Kathiavada. As noted above, 
distance and detachment are annihilated now with the advent of 
railways and telegraph and interprovincial intermingling hasbrought 
in a new state of things. Kathiavada is sending out in large numbers 
students, irjto Gujarata proper and migrations of the cultured .classes 
are a noteworthy feature. All this intercommunication is a potent 
unifying factor, as also the silent acceptance of a more or less common 
literary standard of language, as a result of the first factor. The 
Surat is have long given up the sound when 5T is the recognized 
Sishta one, in literature and even in every day speech. Kathiavadis 
are also steadily getting over their angularities in linguistic features 
visibly in written literature, imperceptibly and a little slowly in 
spoken language. As an indication of this I may mention a recent 
incident. The word w r as, and even now is, pronounced with a 
broad in ^ taus-^ff^, I have known this from. personal contact 
with several Kfithiavadis of different sub-provinces (They pronounced 
also with a broad ^ e. g. ^ HT ^TT 5 ^ sftoSqh) When I 
questioned somo young Kathiavadi friends as to this broad sound in 
some said “No, we always’ pronounce' it' with the narrow aft— 
Some K»{hte or Gohilvadis may be sounding it broad, we 
HAl&ria don't”; while-other* themselves Hdl&rts, admitted that the)* 
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sounded the broad aft in The reason is clear. Peculiarities 

of this kind are fast disappearing in cultured language,-thanks, 
amongst the forces noted above, to the fact that the education 
of Kathiavada was tinder the guidance of teachers from Gujarata 
proper for a number of years and young men, who were not born 
when this broad sound was all-prevelant, or whose observation 
ip not keen and who live in the new atmosphere of unification, 
naturally believe that the sound did not and does not exist in their 
land. Another little fact may bo noted; the peculiar Kafhiavadi 
accentuation of words'not like the Vedic, nor like the English accent 
or the Hindi accent, but a sort of cross between accent and emphasis, 
distinguished the people of tho peninsula. Where a resident of 
gujarata would say in a colorless way—^ the KathiavadS 

said f WI3 

This accentuation has slowly and steadily been disappearing and 
the young Kathiavddis now sojourning in Gujarata and Bombay talk 
as if they were never to the manner born. 

I have hitherto dwelt on one side of the unifying process,“"the 
shedding off of the Kathiuvadi features. Of the other side, Gujarati 
proper taking to itself KAtlii&vadi peculiarities there is not much to 
be said; obviously it is a question of easting off of local peculiarities 
and some how or other Gujarata proper is regarded as the centre of 
the standard language, and it has no angular features to bast off. 
However, I must note one or two features which Gujarati proper has. 
transferred to itself, is transferring to itself, from the language of 
K&thiavada: 

' (l) One is the word “^1” which has been, and is still, in 

use in the language of poetry in Gujarata proper. In 
quoting from myself I do not expect to be accused of 
egotism, as it is rather a case of admission which will 
carry special force. I just now think of a line in my 
Kusuma-rnald :— 

aft ! 3 ? 

(P. 46, 1. 9) 
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Besides, along with this admission I imply, that this use 
was the result of a similar use by other writers of poetry 
ancient and modern. 

(2) in the sense of *£ta=owing to, in consequence of;-e. g, 

srfo siimi %im3t mfa w w* i*. 

This use is of a comparatively recent date. I believe thi J 
word did not occur in this sense in Gujarata proper before 
1900 V. S. or thereabouts. I might venture to say, it 
is hardly twenty years old. Someone brought it from 
Kathiavada and used it and others followed suit. It has 
not quite gained a recognised place in current literature 
yet, writers of note do use it, and I have no quarrel with 
them. Personally I am not in love with it, and I have 
my reasons; prejudice has no part in it. But if in course 
of time it receives the stamp and hall-mark of cultured 
use, I shall not, if I live so long, go into mourning. Many, 
an underserving word has risen into rank before and this 
may do so in futnre. 

I have on set purpose taken no note of subsections like Charatara 
and Pa tan a in this review of present conditions. 
For sounds and forms like 9. 

9 9 peculiar to Charotara for 

'ST«I, a 5 'SIT#, g or fro etc. in 

Palana for a ^5' J I &ca. are hardly to be considered, 
in this discussion where cultured language, and local peculiarities of 
a certain standard are being dealt with. 

Having noted the present progress from the near past as above, 
wo can venture to forecast that the unifying process noticed above is 
bound to make further advance and bring together the three sections 
of Gujarata—Kathiavada, Surat, and Gujarata proper, into a clo se 
unity in the matter of a standard literary and cultured language. 


Subsections like 
Charotara and Pd - 
tana purposely 
excluded. 


By the side of these sectional languages and the future outlook 
regarding them, a consideration of PArai Guja¬ 
rati, as the name goes, may not be out of place. 


Pdrsi Gvjar&t}. 
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But there is a certain manifest distinction in the relative conditions. 
While Kathiavadi and Surat! arc divisions of language which are 
none*the-less essentially related to the main standard language, Parsi 
Gujarati, owing to various reasons, is an isolated factor whose relation 
with the standard language is peculiarly external. I shall not entor 
upon any eleborate discussion of this subject, but only take into ac¬ 
count the broad features which divide Parsi Gujarati from the Stan¬ 
dard Gujarati. 

These can be summed up under five heads:— 

a) Prevalence of words taken from Persian and too often a 
murder of such words; 

(2) A horror of ordinary Sanskrit words; 

(3) If Sanskrit words are used, a misuse of them, or their 
murder; 

(Under this head will come the unsuitable juxtaposition 
of Persian and Sanskrit words.) 

(4) A large influx of words and grammatical forms taken from 
the rural speech of the Surat 3 district; 

and (5) A disregard of Gujarati idiom, especially in translating 
English phrases and ideas. 

I will not detain you with illustrations, copiously though they 
could be given. This is not the place for doing it. Only a few sam¬ 
ples may be given:— 

Under head (d) 

for for TUtffa; for (formed as 

a curious cross between and Scvfo); for 

for for $*8[T and used in a wrong sense as |WT, 

meaning vtRk). 

The following linguistic monstrosities from well-established 
journals will present a striking picture:— 

(1) f^m (for “ Sln-bodha ”, May 1893 

p. 91, col. 1, 1. 
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(2) (for ^fcSHT) I)o. p. 9C, col. 2,1. 2 2. 

(3) (forHSTO) 

and used in a wrong sense 

for 3KHT; Do, p. 97, col. 2, 1, 34. 

0 ) (for 

frjJS) Do. p. 112, col. 1,1. 20. 

(r>) airfare (for «fare- 

admission;) Do. p. 114, 1. 5 from bottom. 

((;) (for W?H); Do. p. 115, col. 2,1. 22. 

(7) WrnsqTqt (for HapqDft); Do. p. 117, col. 1,1. 22. 

These are picked up from a host of similar atrocities, due to 
ignorance, false ambition and the like, 

I cull two instances from a Parsi writer in “ Visamt SadT\ 
September 11)16: 

(1) fipireraret fereft for Svot days’, p. 450, col. 1. 

(2) H rt% HlSUR (where the word ‘beauty’ 

is translated literally); p. '151, col. 1. 

These instances fall under head (5 ). 

In a wall advertisement along the Queen’s Road (Bombay) in 
U)20 A. Ih 1 read the following:— 

q^T ” (for q^t); here the dental q and 

cerebral ^ are curiously interchanged. 

Under ( 1) may be noted words like and q& (both for <&- 
like,) vVea.. for qc will also fall under this class. In proper Guja¬ 
rati in locative of SK; the Parsis have in the locative, or ^T. 
Th is last form may he traced thus: (qpP +^ loc. termin.); 

then qqT? by metathesis; SRC. The pure Guj. loe. V*. is a curious 
case of metathesis from ^T. 

Under head (5) 1 may note the following:— 

(1) On the one hand” and “on the other’’^English idiom 
literally rendered as STO V* and ffal fNf q*; which 
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offends the idiom-sense of a Gujarati, who would use TO TO 
and to convey the idea in idiomatic Gujarati; 

(2) “How are you?” is rendered by Parsis by literal¬ 

ly, whereas the correct idiom is 3?” (literally-” how 
is it (with you) ? 

(3) “A golden opportunity” is rendered by Correct 

Gujarati for it would be only means 

“gold-colored,” or “guilt with gold.” 

( 4 ) “The wind blows”-is rendered as TO^T the correct 

rendering is 

Even Hindu writers are infected l»y these non-Gujarat? forms 
of expression; the reason being a desire for light-hearted imitation 
and want of sturdiness of linguistic conscience, which makes men 
forget that words and expressions have an atmosphere and associations 
of their own which can not be shaken off by the use of substitutes 
and equivalents which are not equivalents. Consequently TOT IWPf 
or “mother-tongue” will drop all its value by coining the Gujarati 
expression 

I must recognize the very laudable efforts of writers like the 
late T>. M. MalaMr?, Mr. A. F. Khabarddr, 
Exceptional Parst Mr. j> x. Tar&porovald and others whose 
authors writing 

classical Gujarati wntm S s ar, “ Tnarkfld b >’ 11 comparative pur.ty of 
their Gujarati, hardly tinged with Pars? Guja¬ 
rati traits. But they are in a marked minority, the bulk of Pars? 
writers not being with them in act or heart. However, the Pars! 
community has furnished exceptions in the shape of Sanskrit scholars 
like the late Erwad Sheriarji Bharucha of the old school and scholars 
of the modern type like Prof. Traeh S. T&ruporevala, Mr. S. K. 
Hodivala, Mr. G. K. Nariman and Mr. J. K. Sanjana. It is also to be 
noted that at present a study of Sanskrit is quietly encouraged in a 
limited circle of Pars? scholars. I also note that a desire has sprung 
up on the part of certain Pars? writers to discard the defects of Pars! 
Gujarat? as much as possible, and also that during the last twenty 
years the language in Pars? writings, even in newspapers, discloses 
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attempts to advance, how so much faintly, towards the classical 
Gujarati type. But all the same they are greatly handicapped for want 
of identification with Gujarati life and thought, which alone can give 
them the power to appreciate the value of associations which cling 
about words and phrases,-which are an influencing factor in the 
origin of idiom. 

I have not yet mentioned a special feature in P&rsi Gujar&ti. 
It comos as a result of two combined tendencies: (l) a tendency to 
counteract the Parsi’s aversion to conjunct consonants, and (2) a 
tendency to imitate wrongly the conjunct consonant-in certain gram¬ 
matical forms which the Farsi presents by breaking up the conjunct 
in the form of a avararhh&ldi Thus, where Hindu Gujarftti has 
snwft, Parsi Cu.jaiati has STlfrjft, (These latter for- 

mations, nearer to the ApabbramSa state in past participles are even 
now admitted in Hindu Gujarati verse, as reminiscences of the Apa- 
bhramfia stage, hut are tabooed in present day prose.) With a desire 
to adopt the correct type, the P&rst writer misapplies the idiom and 
says 9TM, for anffr. 'J Chus, in a leading P&rst paper of 

28th January 1910 I find: 

(1) g nrfta ^ ? 

(2) a=rt arra. 

Looking to the language of the more permanent literature of 
the Parsls, it is still far, far, removed from classical Gujar&tt, and 
the want of some unifying influence will continue to be so persistent 
that the prospects of a closer approach between classical Gujarati and 
Parsi Gujarati in the near future are unhappily not very bright. I 
say this in no spirit of discouragement. It is my duty and business 
simply to note existing conditions and facts and base my forecast 
thereon. A good deal will depend upon well-directed and system¬ 
atic efforts on the part of the Parsts themselves, much as they 
may blame the Hindu writers for writing Sanskritized Gujar&t!. 
Some of my Parsi friends are ready to accept the language of Karana 
(rhelo as a standard. If they only try to follow' that standard the 
gulf between Parsi and Hindu Gujarati will be practically bridged. 
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I would add Navalarama’s name. If they study Navalagranthdvali 
and keep that as a model they will find their task as easy as in tho 
case of Karana Ghelo, 

Even if the charge of writing Sanskritized Gujarat! levelled 
against Hindu writers be partly well-deserved, it is not the stock of 
words but the constitution of language and structure of grammatical 
forms, as also the intellectual attitude towards rendering of idioms, 
in short the essence and not the accidents of language, that constitute 
the difficulty. It was this fundamental divergence between Hindu 
and Farsi Gujarati which many years ago led the late Kavi Dala- 
patarama to write the following trenchant lines against Farsi 
Gujarati: 

srcwir, spVrTTfft; 

& at 

ist m <r<Kmr qrwft. 

( Dalapata Karya> I, p. 180) 

Falapatarama was a w T riter who could not have been accused of 
highly Sanskritized style. 


This discussion suggests the rather thorny question of Sang- 


Sanskritized Gu- 
jdrati : its merits 
and prospects . 


kritized Gujarati versus simple Gujarat!. We 
may leave the digression into Farsi Gujarati now, 
and come to the merits and prospects of this 
feature in Gujarati of the present day. The 


history of this style of writing is not old. The old poets did occa¬ 
sionally indulge in a free use of tatsama wonis. But the words they 
used had the stamp of long usage and familiarity, and theirs was 
not a style encumbered with a heavy load of even such tatsama 
words. It was only during the period about 1870 A. D. that isolat¬ 
ed efforts gave rise to a new style of Sanskritized Gujarati, which 
was different in its nature, in that it coined Sanskrit words and 


phrases of an unfamiliar stamp. I pass over half-educated attempts 
at Sanskritization like the monstrous hybrid found in a 

writing of a so called S&str! in a newspaper article. ( See the Guja* 
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ratf “of 20tli June 1915, p. 1084, col. 2, 1. 10 from the bottom. ) 
Later on it developed a new phaso and adjectives and past participles 
from their iatsama stock were used with Sanskrit affixes colouring 
the feminine gender or masculine plural number in an unnatural 
manner. For instance, - 

(]) TRTTO 31 **pft*7T*ft sritsr X X 

( Sdth1-??u-^ahifya-nfi-digtlar$ana” p. 42. ) 

(2) g3reT<frft % Jrfcft ffstan mmaft-flft fT’qi mtnft-m irvt 
ureuta fefaui g?rfW mu b x x x girTnfrft uni: 
mnmusiti e# sfnsfcn umutu fefa,. 

( Ibid, p. 'lfiG ) 

This was named hv the advocates of the style JJRRIFmT 5Te?t. ] he- 
lieve what this clumsy word was intended to convey was that the 
only difference between Gujarati and Sanskrit would be that the 
Gujarati case terminations for nouns and conjugational terminations 
for verbs were to be preserved in use to mark out Gujarati from 
Sanskrit. This is borne out by the following sentence which comes 
immediately after the one in instance (l) given just above:*- 

u*r uu faufouT mgm ^rt n?mitanr mu ^ «3 t. 

Tn the very nature of things such a style carried with it 
its own condemnation and doom. This style has been caricatured 
by Ramanabhai M. Nilakantha in his master-piece of satirical work, 
Bhadmmbhadra. The style has not caught, and there is no occasion 
for predicting its future for it is an isolated flame which will soon 
burn itself out. 

But another kind of Sanskritized style has come into existence 
since 1880 A. P. or thereabouts,-which promises to keep its hold 
on literary Gujarati. It discards the artificial elements of the last- 
named style, and draws upon Sanskrit vocabulary for words already 
hearing the stamp of use, and also for words to be utilized in coining 
suitable new expressions necessary for the embodiment of new ideas 
and ideals brought into our life and activity by the contact with 
Western civilization. This style is thus not an artificial engraffcment 
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on the language, but a natural growth and this itself would furnish 
a sufficient answer to the objections to the style which are advanced 
by certain European Missionaries and scholars. 1 recognize that 
even in this style there is a latent danger or overburdening the 
language with Sanskrit words of an unfamiliar nature and clumsy 
in their expressiveness or sense-potency, in fact a danger of reverting 
to the artificial style started in the early seventies of the nineteenth 
century A. D. Hut, if I read the signs of the times aright, a reaction 
against this phase is secretly forming and gathering strength and the 
danger will soon disappear. All the same, this much can be safely 
said by way of a forecast in this matter that the future will see a 
larger use of tatsama words in our language, i. e. the language of 
written works, and occasionally the language of cultured conversa¬ 
tion, but not in a manner unnatural or pedantic. If any forceful indi¬ 
viduality unexpectedly arises as an uncalculated power and creates a 
new style and carries the majority with itself, we can not take such 
all accident into account. Hut such apparent accidents are bound 
to be really the outcome of the surrounding conditions. However, 
we need not trouble ourselves with distant and imaginary possibilities. 

This is tho forecast T venture to make as a whole. I t deals 
entirely with the vocabulary aspect of the (iuja- 

Fuiure morpho- language, and totally leaves apart the pliono- 

logical word-chan ... . . 

gea not probable. lo S lcal or lithological mdo. I'or, us iar as 

I can foresee, no further changes in this direc¬ 
tion seem likely to take place. Interverbal changes are now final; 
the evolution from is completed; or from 

into (S$). The phonetic forces have apparently 
finished their activity. Terminations also have crystallized them¬ 
selves into a finished shape. The oscillations of analytical and syn¬ 
thetical formations, too, are not likely to come into play any more,- 
unless it be in a future, far, far, away. 

This forecast does not imply a violation of the principle of 
progressive evolution, the progress whereof we 

The pnnaple of no t e( | in 0 ur survey of the language covering the 
progressive evolu¬ 
tion is not violated. l* wt 111110 centuries. I* or, evolution has a goal 

after all. The human form, the full-grown 
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type of the mango-tree, the different forms of animals that have 
assumed a definite shape,-all these have attained a finished form, 
and it would be unnecessary to expect further changes; the type is 
formed and finished. New environments and new forces may come- 
we do not know what will happen then, for we do not know what 
those forces and environments will be. New racial mixtures may 
affect the morphology of our language. But we can not take into 
account unknown conditions. We can judge the possibilities only 
on the strength of the known or knowable conditions; and this we 
have attempted to do. We can, however, state with some confid¬ 
ence that the outlook of our political history is against any new 
racial admixture in the possible future. As I said in a previous 
lecture, the principle that history repeats itself means only this: that 
given a certain set of conditions and causes, certain effects will 
necessarily follow. In the case of our forecast about the Gujarati 
language there is no occasion, so far as our vision can penetrate into 
the future, for a repetion of the causes which gave rise to phonetic 
decay and morphological changes. 

My labours are for the present concluded, and in concluding 
this series of lectures here, may I strike a personal note ? The 
uppermost feeling in me today is one of gratefulness to you all for 
the very patient and courteous manner in which you have listened to 
a necessarily dry treatment of a dry subject. If you have found 
anything interesting in it, it must be due entirely to the interest 
you take in the subject. 1 am myself conscious of many shortcom¬ 
ings in these Lectures, due to my own limitations which I am ready 
to recognise, and to unforeseen circumstances which handicapped me 
in my work. The time at my disposal for preparing those Lectures 
was very short and in consequence I could not collect and study suf¬ 
ficient materials or compress my remarks artistically. But for the 
possession of my notes taken and preserved for another work, and 
my self-imposed study of the subject for the last thirty years, I 
would not have ventured to undertake this unequal task. You must 
have thus noticed several signs of hurried special preparation, de* 
fects due to a limited choice of field of inquiry, and a certain inconi- 
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pleteness in the whole. # All I can ask is that you will take the 
good with the bad, reject the latter and accept the former. I only 
hope that others will be stimulated and feel inspired to take up the 
work left by me and pursue the labours in this interesting field of 
research and throw fresh light on the subject. Thai will be my 
best reward. 

I cannot sit down without sincerely thanking merciful Provid¬ 
ence which has enabled me to carry this series of Lectures through 
to its conclusion. 


FINIS. 


♦This incompleteness has, to some extent, been remedied in prepar¬ 
ing these lectures for the Press by numerous additions, recasting and 
revision. 
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Page 

33 At the end of para before (fl)— 

Add: 

GO Silavati-Rasa (V. S. 1700) has 

(1) JTF3, deriveable from JTtT; 

(2) 1 in two places 

(3) \ 

This furnishes ail additional piece of evidence: 

5:^ HRwi *TT% HI-ix-9. 

(b) tflffT ia used in the sense of C 5FI ( = 5f65rRl0, as, 
for example, in sirffr ( or 

This will incidentally support the derivation of 
from ST*. 

ISO At the end (after VIII. (g), add: 

(h) g <?c 

(Dhiro; Svarupa, Manasvarupa VI-f>) 

(k) *{\ sivn£\ m*T qft srf? %5T 

(Bh&lana: Da&ama* skavrfjia; pad a 241, 1. 4. 
quoted at p. 112 of Ramalal C. Modi’s Essay 
on Blialana 

(l) 55T 'lift rf^T V fiPf 

( Sifav&li-no-lldea , v. s. 1700; IV-i-17). 

(in) 5t| nr) ®fT®i^3rg V 

(Ibid, VI-ix-14). 

[Note: is used occasionally in the sense of (CT turning 

its sense to *13), 0. g. 

Sf 'b iN, b 

(Akho: Chilla-vicMra-Samvdda-, 96). 
185 After instance giving —add: 

V^R fn?FT **>| 5T«I? »TT*r 

( Vimala-Rrabandha, Chu/ika, st. 168) 


44 
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221 Delete the words: in the midst of my wooping; and Substi¬ 
tute: and whence came the tears ? 

311 After 1. 3 add: 

(e) % ifc sr* sr sttw (Akho: chhappa, 261) 

(f) STtosfc ^ {Ibid, „ 665) 

312 Under p. 178 strike off from class (a) and put it 

under class (c), as *?5T as well as GTO art: both from 
(repeated variants). 

313 15 After (7) etc. add: 

Also Akho: Chhappa; (a) 206. ?TT (b) 226, 

rn 2^; (c) 262, «Rt %ft sfW; (d) 357 tow 
mq ; (e) 397, m *teTO *ft «n^t a wit; (f) 
414 to tTO fwisfr srw) wft. 

313 At the end add: 

This idiom must be prevalent in PremanancVs time, for 
Silavati-no-lUsa (v. a. 1700) has: ^jft 
(whore ^i^=f^£p^ *n?) iv-v-7. 

313 After instances (6) under p. 185 add: 

(7) fti ft; *wf?T ( Vi ml a~ Trahan lha, V, 22) 

( 8 ) ft; ftwr ft; sift ft; 5:«rn) {ibid, v, 19) 

339 After 1. 10 add: 

(5) "Members of a family” is rendered by 

mixing up the sense with members of a society and 
the like where would be appropriate,-“sitting 

in a meeting.” 
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Reva&ankara 255-7. 

S a mala 257-61. 

Dhiro 261-1*3. 

Dayarania 264-70. 
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Metres (Gujarati)* 

—Classification of 278. 

The Garabi* 

—origin and history of 
279. 

—Not traceable before 
Day&rama 250. 

—Derivation of 28On. 
—distinguished from 

garabo 281. 

—Essential constituents of 
281. 

Vedic Metre 282. 

—not based on accent and 
yet having classical 
Thythm 282-8. 

Classic Metre 288. 
Scheme of 284. 

Sandhi, the rythmic com¬ 
position of a metre as 
against its gana 284. 
♦Scheme of 284* 

Present day metres 285fF. 
Last syllable of and 
of the 26 Mdtrd 
should be ^ 285-6. 
Constituents of ^ 
etc 286* 

—Moder ^Novgltie s in 287. 
^ ^^ ft2 89-9. 
288-90. 

ms 291. 

metre-less versos of 
Nhanalal 292. 

or substitut¬ 
ing two ^$s for one 
3* 292-5- 1 


New elements in metrical 
signs 296. 

—its source 297. 

Gujarati prosody compared 
to Persian prosody 802. 
to English „ 802 IF. 

Nagara-ApabhrainSa 70. 
Nagara-Brahmanas 90. 
Nasal-softened 53. 

Post-Apabhram6a-stage, its cha¬ 
racteristics 52-58. 

Passive voice-substitution of 
for 72-75. 

Retrospect of the whole work 
314-25. 

Surashfra-people of 5. 

♦Syntax in Gujarati 166. 

Peculiar features of Gujar&ti in 
idiom et cet. 167* 184. 

Forms of comparison 167. 

distinction between, 

167. 

Accent 169. 

Accent and tala-distinction 
between 170- 

173-74. 

174. 

Negative prefixes and ^ 
175. 

Auxiliary verbs-significance 
of 176. 

Double-barrelled words 178 
Spelling 180-84. . 
Upanflgara-ApabhramSa 10. 
Vrachada-ApabhramSa 10. 

Verb (Guj.), a mixture of syn¬ 
thetic and analytic forms 87. 
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INDEX 


II 


ununited 9, 

Retention of 68. 
changed to u > and 69. 

21 n. 

*TO-Skr. causal ter. from ^ to 
go 93. 

(metre) 6. 

^ri-abl* ending 109- 

(non-final) changed to 69. 
^“instrumental ter. 81. 

^-loc, ter. 81. 

'*-*<( 9. 

^ ending 22. 

M W form.-addition of ^ to- 
60-61. 

(subjunctive) 87. 

passive forms 87-90, 

139. 

gender of 14n. 10. 
^T~genetive-ending (Hindi) 82. 
fWT—of into 3n. 
^TI-Hindf future ter .-contraction 
of *TcT91. 

’J'SRCRT, usage ef the word 22* 

—acquisition of the name 
192. 

—derivation of 199. 
^-^-^-gen. terminations 100. 
9 * 18 . 

terminal nature of 65*68* 


—when came into predomi- 
nence 93. 

^T^t-Equal 115. 

term., original of gen. ^ 27. 
cFT-^Tg ter. 18, 20, 23, 24-25, 
81 f, 85 97. 

abl. appendage 103. 

*ft, abl. ter. 81-85. 
dat* ter. 124. 
acc. and dat. ter- 81. 

32, 33; 32, 133* 
abl- suffix 106. 

<Tift-Trff, able, suffix 106-108. 

*?> abl. suffix 107. 

(^therefore) 111-14. 

3^ (3^) 118. 

*Tt, loc. ter. 81. 
dl, dat- ter. 51. 
gen. ter- 98. 

dat. or gen. appendage 121. 
dat* appendage 119. (geni¬ 
tive term.) 180. 

5*, (intervocalic), changed to ® 
70-72. 

3 (-with) 94. 
t Hike) 94-97- 
^ (Skr. future ter.) -a contrac¬ 
tion of 91. 

53, abl. ter. 101* 

(affection) 117. 

CRTS, abl. ter. 85. 
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ERRATA 

INTRODUCTION. 


Page. 

Line 

Incorrect 

Correct 

8 

13 from tlie bottom carries 

LECTURES 

carry 

Page. 

Line 

Incorrect 

Correct 

1 

6 from bottom 

1st 

Its 

10 

19 

language 

languages 

14 

17 



15 

n., 1. 3 

atribute 

attribute 

19 

11 

per 

for 

27 

9 



32 

In the tree, under 



.*13 

n. 23 


* 

35 

(U 1. 1 

No. 22 

No. 11 

43 

9 

1584 = 1528 

1574 = 1518 

5 ) 

15 



40 

16 

Hemachandra 

Hemahansa 

54 

para last; marginal 

Aphorisis 

Apherisis 

70 


* 


82 

16 

initial 

uninitial 

85 

n; last but one line 

tre 


86 

6 from bottom 

veriegated 

variegated 

87 

3 

plural 

plural) 

>> 

n. 58, 1. 3 

participal 

participial 

ft 

n. 59, L last 

ust 

just 

93 

(5) under (D) 

% 

* 

118 

The words -K&nhadade- 

should be shi: 


131 

15 

Add Palanji h 


134 

vir 

56 

59 

140 

(B) I : 



153 

(f) 


pr 
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Page. 

Line 

Incorrect 

Correct. 

156 

15 



157 

4 



159 

(4), I. 2 

preceeding 

preceding 

** 

n. 11, 1. 1 

Philologic 

Philological 

184 

Supplement, 1. 3 

as an instance 

a9 instances 

185 

II 1. 3 

118 

128 

191 

n. 10, i. 2 

Vol. 

Col. 

215 

13 

ne 

ine 

217 

11 

a 

as 

218 

7 

princes 

princess 

220 

In Specimen (2) 



1 . 1 read 


for 


L 3 

sffftr 

» 


1. 6 „ 





*5 



1. 9 

sftqTf 



1. 10 

mfs 

„ *irfq 


1.11 

#! 

„ 


1. 12 


„ f tft 

Page 

Line 

Incorrect 

Correct 

221 

12 

lord 

friend 

>» 

13 

my friend 

my lord 

223 

17 

Praching 

Parching 

234 

9 

Myriadful 

Myriad fold 

240 

st. 15, 1. 1 


<nq 

*» 

at. 16, i. 1 

WK 


>* 

last line 


qnrf 

242 

n. 52, 1. 3 from 




the bottom 

tasting 

tasty 

251 

n. 55, under (b) 1.1 

78 

18 

253 

3rd it om the bottom 

ftuH ( ? ) 

254 

specimen (4), L 3 

qrc 

vs ■ . 

>» 

u io 


ism 

257 

10 - ; 

iliterab^iis 

alliterations 
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Page. 

Line 

Incorrect 

Correct. 

■258 

2 

elations 

relations 

263 

specimen (3) 
sfc. 3. 1. 2 


<Tll> 

264 

4th from the bottom 

W.T 

265 

last in the text 

a song 

the song 

269 

n., 6th from 

the bottom 

of 

of the 

286 

3 and 4 

3 

(or 3TT*n) in the 

(or of WTT in tht 

310 

5 from the bottom 

each 

«rafe5 

first 

5T*r% 

320 

5 from the bottom 



321 

para 2, L 7 

WJ, ITf 

'TTf, 

>> 

para 3, 1. 1 

ladbhdva 

tadbhava 

322 

10 

marutha 

Marutha 

u 

20 



323 

7 



i) 

13 



325 

3 

1823 

l.s:i,{ 

>> 

4 

1900 

100 s 

331 

4 

Hindi 

Hindi, If! 

331 

n. 3. 1. 1 

* m 

SCTTiW 

334 

8 from the bottom 

pronounced 

pronounced there 


5 from the bottem 



336 

6 

thirs 

this 

337 

5 from the bottom 

meaning 

( meaning ) 

339 

9 







